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CHAPTER  I. 

Insignificant  as  wouid  now  be  deemed 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  the  court  of  Robert  was  redoubt- 
able,  {A.D.  1085)  from  the  chivalrous  en- 
terprise  of  his  nobles,  and  the  war-inured 
discipline  of  tbeîr  vassals;  powerful  from  his 
alliances  and  affiancee;  dreaded  from  his 
pretensions  ;  and  splendid  from  those  personal 
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virtues  and  qualities  of  the  prince,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  ^^  Robert 
the  Magnificent." 

Among  the  many  renowned  personages  by 
whom  this  illustrions  prince  was  surrounded, 
Paisnel  De  Hambie  stood  pre-eminent, 
either  at  council-board  or  tented-field,  for 
wisdom  and  valour  ; — his  symmetry,  prowess, 
and  vigour  fitting  him  to  lead  in  the  adven- 
turous  warfare  of  the  time;  when  the  per- 
sonal  strength  of  the  çhief  was  so  often  called 
into  action,  and  a  handsome  and  commande 
ing  présence  necessary  to  awe  into  discipline 
the  half-trained,  barbarous  foUowers,  of  the 
Suzerain. 

If  De  Hambie  was,  as  often  named  by  Ro- 
bert, a  pillar  of  the  state,  the  fair  Gisla,  his 
beauteous  wife,  was  as  the  acanthus  flower, 
which  perfected  its  grâce,  beauty,  and  orna- 
ment.  With  the  élégance  and  softness  of 
another  âge,  her  character  was  of  that  deep, 
impassioned  tone,  which  gave  her  virtues  an 
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enthosiastic  and  heroic  brilliancy  ;  and  which, 
from  in  our  dajrs  there  beiug  seldom  neces- 
sity  for  its  exercise,  has  been  thought  incom- 
patible with  the  enervating  effects  of  more 
volnptuous  manners,  and  the  refinements  of 
a  more  ciirilized  order  of  things; 

Head  of  a  powerful  barony,  Paisnel  De 
Hambie  and  Gisla  were  beloved  by  their 
nmnerous  lièges  and  vassals  ;  yet  those  petty 
jealousies  which  too  often  engender  discon- 
tenty  and  canker  the  happiness  of  dépend» 
ents,  disturbed  that  of  their  immédiate  re^^ 
tainers.  The  object  of  this  envy  and  dislike 
was  Reginald  Malfort,  a  youth  whose  sin- 
gular  beauty  bore  the  first  bloom  of  man<- 
hood*  His  valeur  and  excellence  in  the 
varions  sports  then  in  vogue,  had  early  drawn 
on  him  the  notice  of  De  Hambie.  This  his 
dispositions  improved  ;  and  his  scholastic  at- 
tainments,  so  rare  at  that  epoch,  had  fitted 
him  for»  and  indeed  almost  rendered  him 
a  necessary  confidant,  in  many  matters  of 
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weight  and  expédition  ;  in  ail  which  he  had 
acquitted  bimself  with  such  zeal  and  address, 
as  to  hâve  obtained  marks  of  approbation 
from  Robert  bimself. 

The  attachment  he  evinced  to  her  iord^ 
and  the  dévotion  of  hu  service  to  herself,  had 
oaused  the  Lady  Gisla  also  to  regard  him 
with  a  partiality  equal  to  that  of  De  Hambie. 

The  companions,  bowever,  of  Reginald 
complained,  that  with  bis  fortunes  he  had 
changed.  His  reserve  and  love  of  solitude» 
they  taxed  as  pride.  The  irritability  of  his 
manners,  they  more  justly  resented.  From 
an  equal  he  bore  no  opposition.  On  the 
slightest  contradiction,  a  malign  fire  gleamed 
from  his  deep  black  eyes,  and  his  clutching 
hand  seemed  to  seek  his  dagger.  Anything 
like  a  rival,  even  in  personal  appearance,  he 
regarded  with  an  effeminate  rancour — but 
durable  and  deadly.  Had  there,  indeed, 
been  less  mischief  lurking  about  him,  his 
occupations  would  bave  drawn  their  ridicule 
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more  openly  on  him.  He  wrote  constantly 
what  was  doomed  to  instant  destruction  ;  his 
attempts  at  drawing,  then  held  the  meanest 
of  arts,  were  indefatigable  ;  but  the  subject 
of  thèse  exertions  mortal  eye  had  never 
glaneed  on  to  reveal;  for,  when  the  youth<- 
ful  Valmer  had  once  in  sport,  breaking  in 
on  his  solitude,  snatched  up  the  object  of 
his  dévotion;  ère,  his  friends  said,  he  had 
time  to  arm  himself,  the  poignard  of  Mal- 
fort had  for  ever  closed  his  lips  in  death* 
From  thèse  avocations  nothing  could  arouse 
him,  save  the  commands  of  De  Hambie,  or 
the  service  of  the  Lady  Gisla.  Did  at  any 
time,  as  was  most  rare,  the  fitful  humour 
of  the  caprices  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge, 
lead  him  to  the  scène  of  the  chase,  pleasure, 
or  debauchery,  he  entered  into  ail  with  an 
excess  that  astounded  the  revellers.  Of  their 
sports — such  as  bearîng  oflF  the  ring,  riding 
at  the  quintain,  or  at  those  tournaments 
which,  then  the  mère  exercise  of  youths  and 
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soldiery,  became  in  after-times  the  pastime 
of  kings  (as  ruinous  firom  their  prodigal  ex- 
pense  as  destructive  of  life)  he  never  par- 
took,  except  when  Gisia  presided  to  bestow 
rewards  on  the  most  unerring  lance  or  firinest 
seat.  On  such  occasions,  indeed,  the  boldest 
and  most  adroit  cared  not  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him.  For  though  their  constant  dis- 
comfiture  was  explained  àway  by  his  having 
the  vantage  ground,  or  carrying  a  better- 
tempered  weapon,  or  some  untoward  acci- 
dent, from  trip,  girth-breaking,  or  otherwise, 
ail  acknowledged  a  preternatural  force  nerved 
the  arm,  and  some  démon  guided  the  resist- 
less  lance  of  the  impetuous  Reginald.  It 
was  equally  unaccountable  too,  that  his  se- 
dentary  habits,  his  daintiness  about  his  per- 
son,  his  taste  in  matters  which  more  properly 
seemed  to  belong  to  women,  and  which 
brought  him  constantly  into  the  présence  of 
Grisla,  tamed  not  this  fierceness,  nor  impaired 
the  vigour  and  power  of  his  arm. 
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By  bis  inferiors  Malfort  was  much  ioved, 
tliough  with  a  tinge  of  fear,  for  be  was  prodi- 
gal  of  bis  money,  irreproacbable  towards  tbeir 
wives  and  danghters,  gallant  in  bis  bearing, 
courteous  in  bis  manner,  and  willing  to  ose 
bis  influence  in  tbeir  Êivour. 

However,  tbe  restlessness  of  tbe  times,  and 
tbe  activity  of  tbe  Duke,  allowed  litde  time 
to  foment  minor  interests  or  cabals. 

Yet  wbile  Robert's  anns  were  crowned 
witb  unintemipted  suecess  abroad,  tbe  re- 
peated  failure  of  an  expédition  against  a 
wortbless  fbe  at  bis  very  door,  deeply  morti- 
£ed  tbe  Prince, and  fiUed  witb  increased  appre- 
benaions  tbose  it  was  intended  to  succour, 

Tbese  alarms  sprang  from  tbe  terrible  dé- 
vastations conunitted  by  tbe  outlaw  Ducaen. 
^lany  wbo  remembered  bis  birtb,  told  of 
portentous  signs.  Tbe  wild  deeds  of  bis 
dissolute  youtb  were  tbe  tbeme  of  tbe  young 
gallants,  wbile  acts  of  blacker  dye  fumidied 
matter  for  many  a  winter  evening's  gossip- 
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taie.  StiII>  when  compared  with  the  virtuous 
and  successful  De  Hambie,  there  wanted  not 
those  who  advoeated  bis  claims  to  equal,  or 
even  more,  personal  and  mititary  merit  ;  and 
who  affirmed  that  the  tenour  of  bis  life  bad 
been  différent,  but  for  tbe  early  disappoint- 
ment  be  suffered  in  bis  love  for  Gisla,  and  tbe 
conséquent  enmity  and  bâte  be  bore  bis  for- 
tunate  rival,  wbieb  bad  induced  bim  eagerly 
to  side  witb  tbe  party  adverse  to  Robert  and 
beeome  a  leader  among  tbe  maleontents,  wbo 
raised  tbe  standard  of  revolt  on  tbe  untimely 
deatb  of  Riebard  tbe  tbird,  Norman  Duke  of 
tbat  name,  Robert's  brotber  and  predecessor. 
Wbatever  effeet  rejeeted  love  migbt  bave 
wrougbt  on  tbe  baugbty  Ducaen,  bis  large 
estâtes  were  soon  inadéquate  to  bis  profligate 
extravagance  ;  to  suppiy  wbicb,  every  mean 
tbat  rapine  could  invent,  was  bad  recourse  to. 
In  tbe  gratification  of  every  wisb,  or  illicit 
pleasure,  as  violent,  reckless,  and  uncon- 
trolled   as    in   bis  rapacity,    be   soon   drew 
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on  himself  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and 
the  great  clamour  of  Haro  (3.)  ;  but  strong 
in  his  position,  the  threats  of  heaven  and 
of  man  he  treated  witb  equal  dérision  and 
défiance. 

So  turbulent  a  vassal  as  Ducaen,  could  not 
long  hold  ont  against  a  prince  of  cfaaracter, 
determined  as  Robert.  His  lands  were  con- 
fiscated, — he  with  difficulty  escaped,  an  exile 
and  an  outlaw.  Years  had  passed  away  with- 
out  tidings  of  him,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
appeared  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jer- 
sey, supported  by  a  band,  composed  of  persons 
who  had  fled'fbr  Varions  crimes  from  the  sur- 
rounding  countries.  Hère  the  bandits  of 
France  and  Germany,  the  pirates  of  £ngland, 
the  bravoes  of  Italy  flocked  to  him — men  har- 
dened  to  privation  and  danger,  but  still  more 
to  blood  and  crime.  Protected  by  the  nature 
of  the  place,  acquainted  with  every  intricacy 
of  this  rocky  and  dangerous  codst,  accus- 
tomed  to  defy  the  sea  in  its  most  boisterous 
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storms,  bis  boats  issued  in  shoals  from  be* 
hînd  thpîr  lurking-places,  and  few  vessels  had 
sufBcient  force,  and  no  flag  could  protect 
them  from  the  plunder  and  cruelty  of  thèse 
marauders.  His  deseents  aiso  on  the  neigh- 
bouring  eoast  were  marked  wîth  every  spe- 
eîes  of  violation,  fire,  and  rapine  ;  the  reports 
of  which,  and  of  the  numbers  and  invincibility 
of  the  outlaws,  augmented  by  the  fears  and 
shame  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  report 
of  his  league  with  supernatural  assistance. 

Against  Ducaen  and  thèse  brigands  Ro- 
bert had  fitted  many  armaments,  but  his 
troops  were  useless  to  cope  with  them  at 
sea  ;  and  when,  with  loss  of  many  lives  and 
vessels,  the  inexperienced  pilots  effected  for 
them  a  landing,  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  St.  Catherine's  or  St.  Hillier,  or  in  the 
dreadful  surf  of  Boulay,  exposed  for  a  con- 
sidérable time  to  the  missiles  sent  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  their  intrepidity  could 
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effect  but  little.  Nor  was  their  discipline 
of  much  avail  in  a  country  overrun  with 
uaderwood,  inequalities,  and  rivulets,  of  the 
localities  of  which  they  were  ignorant 

Âny  success  obtained,  Robert  found  but 
a  barren  one;  for  the  marauders  dispersed 
in  tbeir  beats,  or  retreated  with  their  pro- 
Yiâons  and  weaith  to  the  vast  communicat- 
ing  caverns  of  Grosney,  which  with  difficulty 
were  accessible,  and  only  at  certain  times  of 
the  tide,  to  the  most  experienced.  The  dis- 
appearance,  sudden  sallies,  and  attacks  of 
the  pirates,  bore  to  the  troops  the  effect  of 
magie.  The  stragglers  with  impunity  also 
betook  themselves  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Pergnage,  (4.)  which  intersected  the  island 
in  eyery  direction,  and  obtained,  under  the 
influence  of  a  religions  superstition,  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  sea.  For  this  and  other  im- 
munities,  the  Bishop  of  Coutance  was  in- 
deed  accused  of  receiving  great  offeringsfrom 
Ducaen. 
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The  terror  of  Ducaen's  name,  known  in 
his  nature  as  daring  as  remorseless,  backed 
by  thèse  desperadoes,  in  a  site  held  almost  in- 
vulnérable, struck  fear  into  many  hearts  un- 
known  before  to  quail.  His  black  flag, 
bearing  a  fiery  dragon,  shot  a  panie  through 
the  soldiery.  The  moiister  seemed  alive,  as 
it  gleamed  from  his  helmet,  or  menaeed  with 
its  fangs  from  the  prow  of  his  galley.  The 
murky  cloud  that  hovered  over  the  devoted 
bark,  or  village,  was  often  observed  by  ter- 
rified  mariners  and  serfs,  to  assume  its  por- 
tentous  figure,  and  to  bear,  swift  as  the 
wind,  in  the  van  of  his  corsairs,  the  fierce 
Ducaen  on  its  scaly  back. 

It  was  even  asserted  that  he  wrapped  him- 
self  up  in  its  horrid  form,  when  he  went 
to  eonsult  the  nameless  one,  who  had  ren- 
dered  him  invulnérable,  and  from  whom  he 
received  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Flushed  with  his  récent  victories,  which  had 
restored  to  his  brother-in-law,  Baudouin  Le- 
barbu,  (5.)  a  prince  fugitive  and  proscribed,  his 
States  and  sceptre,  this  insolent  and  formi- 
dable retum  of  Ducaen  aroused  to  the  utmost 
the  indignation  of  Duke  Robert. 

His  aid  in  person  had  been  sued  for  by 
Henry  I,  of  France;  (6.)  and  by  his  powerful 
co-operation  that  monarch  had  exterminated 
the  rebels,  who,  headed  by  the  Queen-mother 
Constance»  sought  to  place  the  younger  bro- 
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ther  on  the  throne  ;  for  this  succour  Henry, 
in  gratitude,  ceded  to  him  Gisors,  de  Chau- 
mont,  de  Pont-Oise,  and  ail  tbe  French 
Vexin.  (7.)  Yet,  on  his  return  from  sudi 
glorious  campaigns,  to  find  his  own  autho- 
rity  braved  by  an  insignificant  and  despicable 
vassal,  Robert  felt  as  an  inexpiable  insuit; 
and  when,  of  an  expédition  fitted  with  more 
than  wonted  care,  but  a  sbattered  remuant 
escaped  the  storms,  breakers,  and  the  enemy, 
(8.)  this  stain  on  his  military  famé  filled  the 
breast  of  the  Duke  with  rage  and  vexation. 
The  dishonour,  too,  of  his  defeat  was  deeply 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  so  many  valiant 
men,  on  whom  Dueaen  delighted  to  a  take 
Savage  and  barbarous  revenge. 

Thèse  sentiments  Robert  communicated  to 
De  Hambie. 

On  no  subject  eould  their  feelings  be  more 
kindred. 

Yet,  deeply  as  De  Hambie  felt  the  insuit 
to  his  chief  and  Normandy,  it  would  appear 
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that  his  Personal  enmity  to  Ducaen,  or  his 
love  of  glory  and  renown,  prompted  the  man- 
ner  by  which  he  undertook  to  avenge  it; 
since,  at  least  in  times  less  chivalrous,  the 
former  impulse  wonld  bave  led  bim  to  acts 
rather  of  a  gênerai  and  publie,  tban  of  an 
individual  and  personal  nature. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

WiTH  De  Hambie  to  détermine  and  to  act 
were  one 

The  early  rays  of  the  morrow's  rîsing  sun 
whitened  the  sails  of  a  small  bark,  as  it  glided 
through  the  yet  dark  sea.  Along  its  bottom 
lay  Reginald  Malfort,  steered  by  an  old 
pilot,  whose  eye  still  dwelt  on  the  receding 
stars  ;  while  a  youth,  seated  on  the  thwarts, 
mechanically  held  the  halyards  or  the  sheet, 
as  heedlessly  he  watehed  the  curling  foam 
that  parted  in  tresses  on  the  boat's  bow. 

The    animating  spirit  of   adventure   was 
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aroused  in  accepting  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  ;  and,  flattered  by  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him,  Malfort's  heart  beat 
high.  Yet  De  Hambie  £ûled  not  to  point 
eut  the  many  dangers  that  attended  it  ;  the 
doubtfulness  of  success  ;  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress  it  required  ;  above  ail,  the  necessity  for 
a  resolution  and  confidence  not  to  be  over- 
awed  by  any  event 

AU  thèse,  on  the  preceding  evening,  Mal- 
fort felt  he  possessed;  yet  now,  with  the 
colder  and  calmer  thoughts  of  morning,  thèse 
dauntless  feelings  seemed,  like  visions,  to  pas» 
away. 

He  felt  alone,  on  the  deserf  of  waters,  rush- 
ing  uncheered  and  unobserved  into  the  fangs 
of  a  remorseless  bandit-— one  held  to  be  in 
impious  compact  with  the  fiend. 

What  ignominious  and  horrid  death  might 
await  him  ! — unavenged 

"  Now,  Sieur  Reginald,"  exclaîmed  the 
pilot,    breaking  in   on  thèse   rêveries,    and 
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seizing  more  firmly  the  paddle,  (9.)  by 
which,  slung  over  her  quarter,  he  steered  the 
vessel,  ^^  cast  your  Unes,  as  I  put  about,  and 
I  promise  you,  with  this  breeze,  some  of  the 
finest  maekerel  that,  wench-like,  were  ever 
caught  by  tinsel  and  a  red-rag." 

"  On  your  life,"  replied  Malfort,  risîng  to 
the  extent  of  his  arm,  ^^  continue  your 
course." 

"  An  I  do,"  said  the  sailor,  "  ten  minutes 
longer,  the  dragon's  grasp  will  be  on  us  ;  and 
we,  chained  to  Goree  rock,  may  fatten  fish  at 
high  water  and  carrion  at  low,  till  eaeh  ounce 
of  our  flesh  be  mumbled  away." 

"  'Tîs  thither  you  must  steer  me,"  rejoined 
Malfort. 

The  helm  dropped  from  the  pilotas  hand, 
while  his  blithe,  hardened,  and  dauntless 
countenanee  now  expressed  symptoms  of  ter- 
ror  and  amazement  only.  The  boy  erouched 
down,  his  cheeks  eolourless,  his  lips  blue,  his 
eyes  as  two  drops  of  blood. 
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On  your  allegiance,  and  as  you  will 
answer  for  doing  otherwise,  at  your  péril,  and 
at  that  of  yours,  I  command  you,"  continued 
Malfort,  "  to  land  me  on  Goree." 

"  M  y  boat,  the  support  of  my  cLildren, 
will  be  destroyed,"  exclaimed  the  saîlor. 

"  De  Hambie,  I  pledge  myself,"  replied 
Malfort,  "  shall  restore  its  value  tenfold." 

"  Our  lives  .  •  ."  murmured  the  man, 

"  Fil  answer  for  wîth  my  own,"  interrupted 
Malfort. 

**  Ah  !  Sieur  Reginald,"  exclaimed  the 
pilot,  ^^  the  dragon  gluts  himself  on  the  kid  as 
on  the  swine,  and  you  may  be  the  first  who 
will  feel  his  iron  tooth.  But  it  never  shall 
be  said  I  disobeyed  De  Hambie  through 
fear  of  Dueaen;  and  come  what  may,"  he 
continued,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  cross- 
ing  himself,  ^^  Saint  Anthony  will  give  us 
strength  to  bear  it  Boy,  ease  off  the  fore- 
sheet  a  bit  !  so,  belay  I  But  if  I  get  back 
from  this  job,  I  vow  by  the  altar  of  our  Lady 
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of  Rennes,  that  the  boy  and  I  will  walk  a 
pilgrmmge,  naked,  to  her  blessed  shrine,  and 
place  before  it  a  model  of  the  boat  her  grâce 
has  delivered." 

From  that  moment  he  thought  but  of  his 
landmarks  and  his  sail. 

The  reviving  warmth  of  the  mounting  sun 
recalled  the  youth's  courage,  and  with  the 
evanescent  feelings  of  that  mobile  âge,  he 
forgot  his  fears,  as  he  pulled  up  a  gurnet,  or 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  with  a  baited  hook 
the  sea  gulls  and  mews  that  flitted  by. 

His  eventful  mission,  and  ail  other  inte- 
rests,  faded  from  the  méditations  of  Malfort 
He  thought  alone  of  her,  whose  name  his  lips 
never  breathed,  but  whose  beauteous  image 
was  ever  présent;  to  whom  was  addressed 
every  thought  and  deed;  her  whom  he 
adored  with  a  passion  as  devouring  as  uncon- 
querable. 

Ëxcept  an  occasional  order  of  the  pilot,  an 
ejaculation  from  the  boy  when  he  hauled  in 
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a  mackerel  or  a  dogfish,  or  the  wild  scream  of 
some  seabird,  no  sound  broke  in  on  the  re- 
trospectîons  which  Malfort  delighted  to  pon- 
der  over,  till  now  the  louder  surge,  breaking 
on  the  rocks,  recalled  to  him  his  position,  and 
the  duty  he  had  to  fuliil. 

They  had  reaehed  within  a  bowshot  and  a 
half  of  the  shore,  when  three  or  four  pon- 
dérons arrows  flew  within  a  few  paees  ahead 
of  the  boat,  and  several  heavy  pièces  of  rock, 
projected  by  some  machine,  fell  so  near  as 
to  throw  a  shower  of  spray  over  ît, — at  the 
same  moment,  from  a  hidden  creek,  two  boats 
dasbed  ont  to  lay  her  on  board. 

The  superior  way  on  Malfort's  galley  pre- 
vented  this,  and  she  shot  by  the  enemy's 
craft  like  a  plumed  pheasant  from  the  fal- 
con.  A  shower  of  arrows  and  stones  now 
saluted  the  intrepid  bark  ;  the  next  would  in 
ail  probability  hâve  sunk  it,  had  not  Malfort, 
unclasping  his  helmet,  taken  a  smali  banner 
of  De  Hambie's  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding 
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forward  the  green  branch  on  which  he  liad  lain 
with  the  right,  stood  bareheaded  in  the  prow. 

A  few  arrows  passed  harmlessly  by  him,  the 
sail  was  lowered,  and  the  boat  ran  far  up 
the  sandy  beach. 

The  daring  crew  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded. 

<^  I  bear,"  said  Malfort,  as,  resuming  hk 
casque,  he  addressed  a  gaunt  figure,  who 
stood  a  few  paces  back,  resting  on  a  pon- 
dérons battle-axe,  and  who  appeared  to  com- 
mand  ;  ^^  I  bear  a  message  from  Paisnel  De 
Hambie  to  Bertrand  Ducaen,  which  it  im- 
ports should  suffer  no  delay  in  the  delivery." 

^^  Whether  it  may  please  his  Highness 
to  receive  it,  I  wist  not,"  replied  the  other. 
***  You  however,  sir,  with  such  expédition  as 
I  can,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  main  guard 
to  await  his  pleasure.  Your  men  must  re- 
main with  me — Raymond  !  command  the 
Sieur  Desangues  and  four  troopers  out  with 
a  sumpter  for  the  stranger.     Sieur,  you  must 
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be  content  to  deliver  up  to  me  your  arms, 
and  suffer  tbat  your  eyes  be  bandaged  :  in  ail 
things  else  you  shall  receîve  sueb  courtesy 
as  your  bearing  doth  give  claim  to." 

The  troopers  quickly  came  rounds  and, 
however  répugnant  tbe  conditions,  Malfort 
felt,  that  as  bis  object  was  to  see  Ducaen, 
be  must  avoid  making  obstacles  wbich  could 
only  serve  to  retard  it 

Close  bandaged,  mounted,  and  led  by  the 
troopers,  Malfort  moved  off  as  fast  as  the 
rugged  and  uneven  path  permitted. 

The  tardiness  of  the  pace,  as  measured  by 
the  yelocity  of  bis  ideas,  the  irksomeness  of 
travelling  be  knew  not  whither,  a  sensé  of 
giddiness  and  the  dread  that  each  step  might 
plunge  him  over  a  précipice,  made  the  jour- 
ney,  though  but  of  few  miles,  appear  one  of 
hundreds. 

He  heard  the  waters  of  a  river  rushing  by 
their  feet,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  horses 
could  keep  abreast.     A  hait  was  ordered,  the 
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corering  takcD  front  liïs  eyes,  and,  beiug 
pUced  in  the  centre,  they  proceeded  more 
slowly  in  nngle  files. 

Tlie  persoa  who  commanded,  rode  witb 
bis  helmet  thrown  back,  and  the  neck-piece 
uDclaspeil;  as  he  sat  loung^ng  ïa  his  saddie, 
hummiag  a  provençal,  he  seemed  ever  to 
hare  been  ignorant  of,  and  unscathed  by  care 
or  danger.  Tfaere  was  about  his  numner  a 
provoking  air  of  mockery  —  be  spoke  not 
to  Malfort,  but  tbe  look  he  cast  on  him  had 
a  leer  indescribably  insulting.  How  strong 
was  the  contrast  between  him  and  the  stem, 
firm-knit,  and  Btiff  figures,  who  preceded  and 
foUowed  Malfort  !  yet  still  more  sttongly  did 
they  contrast  with  the  lorely  ralley  through 
whîch  they  moved. 

A  brode  of  the  clearest  water  gurgled  in 
^ae  folds  over  golden  pebbles,  through 
,  so  eveoly  cnt,  that  it  appeared 
towed  on  them  a  gardener's 
b  {ttep,  by  imperceptible  shades, 
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the  features  of  the  valley  changed  ; — soft  and 
verdant  banks  became  gently  clothed  with 
variegated  underwood,  till  the  dense  forest, 
feathering  to  the  water's  edge,  cast  its  melan- 
choly  and  impénétrable  shade,  to  prépare  you 
for  the  barren  granité,  the  over-hanging  rock, 
and  its  caves  multiplying  the  sounds  of  the 
waters.  The  fem,  the  lichen,  and  the  gorse, 
with  some  straggling  firs,  hère  mourn  and 
weep  over  departing  végétation. 

Again,  the  oak,   the  ash,  and  the  beech 
re-appear;  the  aider  and  the  aspen  strew 
their  quivering  shade.     The  luscious  chau- 
montelle,  the  jargonelle,  and  clustering  fruit- 
trees,  enlivened  by  the  carol  of  birds,  soften 
down  to  the  acacia,  the  laurel  and  the  red- 
berried  arbutus.     Now  the  lilac  blends  with 
the  honeysucklej  the  sweet  briar,  the  wiid 
rose,    and     innumerable    odoriferous,     and 
flowering  shrubs;  their  beds  sparkling  and 
scented  by  the  wild  orchis,  violets,  the  yel- 
low  bamet,   the  délicate  pensée,   mysostis, 
TOL.  I.  c 
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thyme,  the   innocent  veronica,   and   pensile 
géranium. 

Hère  no  torrents  roar;  no  rivulet  gaily 
ripples;  soft-murmuring,  the  waters  flow, 
tender  as  the  vows  of  the  lover,  which  its 
banks  so  often  re-eeho  ;  pure  as  the  lovely 
bosom  of  her  who  drops  the  myrtle  in  its 
stream,  and  feels  no  taie  of  love  so  sweet, 
and  well  told,  as  that  breathed  in  the  deli- 
eious  sentiers  of  Les  Eaux. 

'Through  this  beautiful  valIey,  which  now 
only  witnesses  the  lovely  girl,  as  timidly 
she  steals  to  listen  to  the  ardent  and  en>- 
raptured  protestation,  Malfort  ànd  his  e»- 
cort  continued  to  proceed  ;  nor,  amidat 
the  contending  feelings  which  -  occupied 
him,  could  its  loveliness  escape  observa- 
tion. 

As  the  road  widened,  the  bandage  on  his 
eyes  was  replaced.  Soon,  from  the  extrême 
darkness  perceptible  through  the  folds  of  the 
kerchief,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the  march, 
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he  judged  he  had  entered  some  excavated  or 
subterraneous  passage. 

The  clash  of  arms,  and  numberless  voices  in 
différent  languages,  rang  on  his  ear.  At  this 
post,  he  was  detained  some  time;  nor  had 
they  again  proceeded  &lt  on  their  route, 
when  his  eyes  being  unbound,  he  found  him- 
seif  in  a  wood  of  firs,  interseeted  by  varions 
paths;  but  so  narrow  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  foUowing.  Occasionally  he  discerned  tur- 
rets  built  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  and 
caught  the  monotonous  lave  of  the  sea.  As 
they  approached  the  confines  of  the  forest, 
his  eyes  were  again  blinded,  and  turning 
suddenly,  the  order  to  dismount  was  given. 

Malfort,  with  aid,  now  ascended  for  a  con- 
sidérable distance  tolerably  even  steps.  The 
descent  was  shorter;  the  kerchief  was  removed 
from  his  eyes,  as  they  entered  a  large  chamber. 
It  was  hung  with  matting, — the  light  came 
from  above,  —  many  men  at  arms  stood 
around;  some  lay  stretched  asleep;   others, 
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with  heaps  of  money  before  them,  were  too 
deeply  engaged  at  play  to  notice  him.  Con* 
ducted  throiigh  a  long  gallery,  the  hangings 
became  richer;  atintervals,  they  were  adorned 
with  figures,  such  as  Malfort's  warmest  ima- 
gination had  never  coneeived.  Melodious 
sounds,  mingled  with  female  voiees,  floated 
round  him  ;  while  several  richly-dressed  wo- 
men  passed  quickly  by,  seeking  opportunity 
to  gaze  on  him.  Among  them,  he  perceived 
some  lamented  by  their  kindred  as  dead; 
others,  believed  by  adventures  strange  to 
be  immured  in  some  rocky  dungeon  ; — did 
they  indeed  mourn  their  lost  liberty,  it  was 
with  plumage  as  bright,  and  note  as  sweet 
as  when  they  roamed  at  large. 

Malfort  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
magnificence  of  Robert;  (10.)  nor  was  the 
castle  of  Hambie  déficient  in  sumptuousness. 
Yet  the  chambers  through  which  he  passed, 
breathed  a  luxury  unknown  to  him.  Altars 
were   perpetually  fed  with   fragrant   herbs; 
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waters  threw  up  their  silver  stems  to  shower 
down  in  diamond  flowers,  and  running  ofF, 
fiUed  baths  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  walls 
and  eolumns  were  hung  with  richest  silk,  in- 
terwoven  with  golden  threads;  the  floors  were 
covered  with  carpets  of  the  softest  texture  and 
richest  dye  ;  costiy  ornaments  in  goid,  silver, 
and  ivory,  wrought  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
stood  on  tablets  of  rich  marble,  while  sta- 
tues, perfect  in  beauty  as  though  they  had 
been  Êishioned  by  celestial  hands  from  di- 
vine models,  rivetted  die  attention  and  ener- 
vated  the  heart  unaccustomed  to  behold 
them.  The  light  which  was  from  above, 
came  through  glass  stained  with  the  softest 
dnts  ;  mirrors  of  polished  steel  reflected  each 
object,  and  gave  a  magie  air  of  extent  But 
most  of  ail  was  Malfort's  surprise  excited, 
when  he  beheld  some  hundreds  of  volumes 
carefully  arranged,  surmounted  by  roUed  ma- 
nuscripts  of  vellum  ;  though  he,  with  the 
utmost  exertion,  and  ail  the  means  of  De 
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Hambie  to  assist  him,  could  only  amass,  at 
an  incredible  expense,  some  iifteen  or  twenty^ 
which  were  yet  held  to  be  the  richest  col- 
lection in  Normandy. 

Could  he  be  in  the  habitation  of  a  remorse- 
less  pirate — of  the  excommunicated  outlaw 
Ducaen  ! 

Â  silent  awe  stole  over  him  ;  and  that  seif- 
possession  which  no  torture  or  death  could 
hâve  moved,  sank  before  the  contagions  in- 
fluence of  luxury. 

Ât  the  entrance  of  an  inner  room,  his 
guide  in  silence  exchanged  a  countersign 
with  one,  who,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  gorgeous 
armour,  stood  resting  on  his  sword  at  the  door- 
way  ;  it  was  repeated  to  four  guards,*  whose 
long  thin  moustaches,  cymeters,  embroidered 
vests,  and  ample  trowsers,  spoke  an  eastem 
extraction.  They  leaped  from  the  crimson 
cushion  on  which  they  squatted — two  entered 
an  inner  door — the  others,  the  arms  crossed 
on  their  breast,  attended  at  its  porch. 
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*^  His  Highness  will  see  you  anon/'  saîd 
in  Nonnan  French,  the  yoath  who  guarded 
the  door. 

A  long,  shrill,  silrery  whistle  was  heard  ; 
and  the  four,  dosing  round  Malfort,  led  him 
througli  a  small  restibule,  to  the  presence- 
room  of  Ducaen.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
q)eaking,  when  Malfort  entered.  What  mat- 
ter  had  called  together  the  assembly  he 
addressed,  is  unknown  ;  but  its  grare  import 
was  marked  in  every  countenance.  On  a 
platform  raised  two  steps  above  the  floor,  and 
covered  with  a  lion's  skin,  Ducaen  stood 
ander  a  dais,  on  which  in  strong  relief  was 
embossed,  in  variegated  gold,  his  symbol — 
the  dragon.  He  wore,  contrary  to  the  Norman 
ctistom,  (11.)  his  beard  and  hair  long,  curled, 
and  carefuUy  adjusted.  A  narrow  iillet  of 
gold  bound  his  head — a  loose  robe  of  purple 
hemmed  with  fur  flowed  to  the  ground — a 
network  of  silver  reaehed  from  the  breast 
midway  to  the  knee,  the  upper  part  termi- 
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nating  in  a  breast-plate  whicb  bore  his  jew- 
elled  crest,  suspended  from  a  coUar  equally 
studded.  A  silken  sash,  embroidered  with 
silver  tissue,  coniined  the  waist;  in  which, 
nearly  in  front,  was  stuck  a  diamond-hilted 
dagger.  Against  the  golden  claw,  whicb 
formed  the  elbow  of  his  ebony  throne,  (12.) 
rested  a  staff,  or  rather  from  its  huge  pro- 
portions and  massy  knots,  a  club,  of  highly 
burnished  oak,  or  for  ornament,  or  to  increase 
its  weight  and  strength,  encircled  by  divers 
hoops  of  gold.  An  Ethiopian  boy  on  either 
side  bore  an  enormous  two-handed  sword, 
and  a  polished  helmet,  through  the  black 
panache  of  which  appeared  his  fretful  em- 
blem. 

Ducaen  in  stature  was  much  above  the 
ordinary  height,  and  athletic.  His  unclouded 
complexion,  and  the  extrême  reg^larity  of 
his  features,  gave  to  his  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  coldness,  and  in  repose,  a  cast 
of  melancholy.  (13.)     About  the  juncture  of 
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the  forehead  and  eyebrows,  sat  an  air  of 
severity  ;  his  divided  fuU  lips  spoke  the  vo- 
luptuary;  there  was  an  éloquence  in  them 
which  frequently  accompanies  that  charaeter, 
a  décision  that  rarely  does. 

Malfort  prepared  himself  for  that  haughty 
supercilioos  manner  he  had  so  often  ob- 
served  in  the  Norman  barons,  and  which 
so  well  accorded  with  his  pre-conceived  cha- 
racter  of  the  outlaw  ;  but  he  was  confounded 
at  the  grave,  calm,  courteous  dignity  of 
Ducaen,  before  whose  penetrating  eyes  (14.) 
the  plate  of  his  visor  seemed  to  melt,  and 
his  heart  to  lay  bare  and  exposed  to  his 
scorching  scrutiny. 

The  council,  assembled  round  Ducaen, 
varied  as  much  in  âge  as  in  appearance. 

On  his  right,  stood  one  bent  with  years, 
from  out  whose  furrowed  wrinkles  gleamed 
eyes  with  the  fatal  watery  brightness  of  the 
ignis  &tuus.  In  him  ail  human  feeling  was 
extinct  ;  he  was  cunning  in  device,  fertile  in 
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expédient,  relentless,  and  vindictive.  Fac- 
ing  him  was  a  person  gaunt  and  swarthy; 
through  bis  parched  skin,  seamed  with  many 
scars,  showed  his  large  and  strong-knit  bones, 
with  protruding  cordage  of  tough,  close-coiled 
up  sinews  ;  desperate  in  deed,  greedy  of 
power,  knowing  no  law  but  force,  esteeming 
justice  but  a  coward's  plea. 

Next  to  him  was  a  pale  and  hectic  youth, 
in  rich  attire.  His  lips  curled  up  super- 
ciliously,  a  misanthropie  scowl  shot  from  his 
eyes;  reckless,  proud,  and  profligate,  con- 
temning  and  contemned,  hating  and  hated. 
The  bowl,  to  raise  his  mirth,  must  be  drained 
to  drunkenness  ;  force  and  violation  gave  the 
sole  zest  to  beauty.  It  was  only  when  brood- 
ing  over  the  murdered  citizen,  or  midst  the 
falling  beams  of  the  blazing  maosion,  that  his 
heart  felt  the  throb  of  pleasure. 

Opposite,  and  constantly  in  motion,  was  a 
sallow  person,  whose  long,  thin,  pointed  nose, 
scarce  divided  his  grey  and  restless  eyes; 
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suspiciouS)  fiill  of  stratagems  and  guile.  His 
favourite  methods,  disguise,  dissimulation,  and 
deceit;  ever  instigating  to  ambush,  bribery, 
surprises,  plots,  poisoning,  and  assassinations  ; 
Êiithless,  treaeherous,  and  rancorous. 

Near  him  sat  a  man,  fair  haired,  stout,  and 
fresh-coloured;  he  could  murder  in  cool 
blood,  because  it  was  the  business  for  whieh 
he  was  paid;  the  only  labour  he  could  ever 
turn  his  hand  to  ;  it  led  him  into  good  Com- 
pany also,  where  there  was  wine  and  gam- 
bling,  wenching  and  prime  fellows. 

Facing  the  last  was  one  much  marked  by 
the  small  pox,  round-headed,  and  flat-nosed  ; 
obédience  his  first  and  only  virtue;  a  mère 
automaton,  without  reflection  or  scruples, 
and  only  fitted  blindly  to  exécute  his  leader's 
behests,  his  obstinacy  was  oft  crowned  with 
success.  Pitiless,  merciless,  obdurate,  no  âge, 
or  sex,  or  misery,  had  ever  touched  him. 

Nigh  him  stood  a  handsome  fellow,  teem- 
ing  with   presumption,   little   better  than  a 

c  6 
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coward  wben  controlled  ;  yet,  left  at  liberty, 
with  a  few,  lie  would  enact  most  daring 
things — scour  a  breacb,  head  a  forlom  hope, 
rally  a  broken  Une,  or,  on  a  reconnoitre,  go  to 
the  very  citadel  of  the  enemy  ;  placed  con- 
spicuously,  be  went  to  work  en  amateur^  as 
though  life  was  but  a  sbuttle-cock  ;  in  a  gê- 
nerai affair  be  felt  but  little  inclination  for 
tbe  sport  For  every  seeming  virtue  be 
possessed  quadruple  of  tbe  opposite  vice. 

On  tbe  otber  side  was  a  bluff  person,  much 
looked  up  to  for  bis  naval  knowledge.  He 
was,  bowever,  no  great  casuist;  and,  wbile 
bis  wife  and  cbildren  tbrived,  saw  no  misebief 
in  piracy,  and  tbougbt  a  little  warfare  on  bis 
own  account  no  great  barm;  nor  could  be 
understand  bow  a  viceroy's  sanction  made  it 
a  glory  or  a  crime.  He,  good  simple  man, 
looked  but  to  tbe  profit. 

Tben  came  a  red-nosed  portly  fellow,  wbo, 
after  battle,  talked  of  dinner — a  great  sabreur, 
yet  more  keen  carver.     He  bated  a  lean, 
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half-Êunished  citadel,  stuck  up  like  a  safe  to 
préserve  mouldy  provisions  in,  but  loved  to 
waUow  him  in  some  province  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  fat  ewes  and  wine.  A  host 
in  the  commissariat,  while  the  city  blazed,  he 
would  proceed  to  the  pantry,  and  as  the  sire 
lay  expiring,  feel  his  pockets  for  the  cellar 
key.  The  virgin  could  ransom  her  honour  for 
a  dish  of  stewed  mullet  ;  the  housewife  who 
produced  a  pasty,  was  a  good  Christian  with 
a  saving  souL 

There  were  among  them  those  to  whom 
heaven  had  given  station,  fortune,  person, 
and  talent,  but  ambition  and  pride  had  mar- 
red  ail. 

Many  among  them  were  malcontents,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  faveur  of  the  disso- 
lute  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  (15.) 

Others,  former  followers  of  Talvas,  were 
accused  of  having  assisted  Duke  Richard  in 
sacking  Falaise,  and  of  having  contributed 
aid  to  make  Robert  prisoner  at  Exmes,  the 
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capital  of  bis  appanage.    Thèse  had  fled  from 
the  terrible  rétribution  of  the  Duke. 

Some,  hating  ail  restraint,  had,  like  per- 
sons  that,  fearing  death,  destroy  theraselves» 
abjured  ail  social  laws  to  run  into  a  sterner 
tyranny. 

A  few  there  were,  indeed,  who  would  hâve 
been  gentle  youths^  but  that  debts  and  lewd 
habits  had  blighted  every  promise. 

Heterogeneous  as  were  the  characters  of 
those  congregated,  Ducaen,  by  the  right  em- 
ployment  of  their  respective  abilities,  had 
achieved  his  constant  success. 

Malfort's  attendants,  bowing  until  their 
heads  touched  the  floor,  retreated,  while  he, 
with  firm  step,  advanced  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  dais. 

At  the  sight  of  arms  his  heart  expanded; 
their  sound  rang  the  reveillé  to  his  courage. 

A  pause  of  deep  silence  ensued. 

Then  Malfort,  looking  fuU  on  Ducaen, 
thus  spoke  : — 
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<<  From  Paisnel  De  Hambie,  to  thee  Ber* 
trand  Ducaen,  this  message  I  am  charged  to 
bear,  to  be  delivered  to  thee,  on  the  seas  or 
on  land,  in  any  time,  and  before  ail  men. 

^^  ^  That  wliereas,  by  acts  of  criminal  lèse 
majesty,  rébellion,  and  disloyal  stratagems, 
thou  hast  debarked  many  dissolute  men  on 
this  Island  of  Jersey,  and,  against  ail  law, 
maintained  an  armed  force,  committing  every 
manner  of  excess;  but  chiefly,  becaose  thon 
hast  denied  the  sovereignty  and  title  of  our 
lord  Duke  Robert  thereunto,  claiming  and 
usurping  to  thyself  ail  authority  and  power 
therein,  Paisnel  De  Hambie  doth  proclaim 
thee,  Bertrand  Ducaen,  a  £gdse,  lying  traitor  : 
and  albeit,  that,  having  fallen  away  from  ail 
knightly  courses,  being  put  without  the  pale 
of  our  holy  church,  and  deprived  of  ail  ho- 
nourable  distinction,  thou  art  utterly  un- 
worthy  such  courtesy  ;  this,  before  God  and 
man,  with  his  good  sword,  he  will  prove, 
when  and  wheresoever  thou  darest  encounter 
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the  appeal.  In  token  of  which  (16.)  he 
throws  this  gauntlet  and  his  défiance  in  thy 
teetb;  the  which,  shouldst  thou  refuse,  he 
brands  thy  name  for  ever  with  that  of  coward, 
offers  from  Robert  a  free  pardon  to  thy 
deluded  abettors,  and,  as  caitiff  serf,  puts  a 
price  upon  thy  head.'  " 

Ere  he  had  ended.  Malfort  hurled  the 
gauntlet  of  De  Hambie  at  Ducaen's  feet. 

As  the  countless  swords  flew  from  out  their 
scabbards,  they  cast  around  a  gleam,  and  the 
loud  clamour  of  arms,  as  each  rushed  forward 
on  Malfort,  reverberated  loud  and  far. 

A  murky  cloud  of  rage  blackened  Ducaen. 
It  rolled  swiftly  away,  leaving  a  fierceness 
in  his  eyes,  which  shot  like  sulphureous  corus- 
cations;  holding  on  high  his  hand,  with  a 
voice  so  strong  and  clear  that  it  aroused 
every  écho  and  vibration,  he  said, 

"  Peers  !  I  marvel  to  see  you  moved  to 
aught  but  laughter,  by  the  mad  raving  of  yon 
moon-stricken  bantling.     Let  not  his  boyish 
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prate  chafe  you  !  disgrâce  not  your  keen- 
tempered  swords,  nor  duU  their  brightness, 
by  his  baby  blood  ! 

"  Yet  know,  thou  slave  of  a  slave's  slave  ! 
(17.)  thou  false-hearted  caitiff!  nor  start» 
Reginald  Malfort,  that  I  so  justly  name  thee, 
to  warn  thee  bow  unmasked  can  be  thy 
audacious  presumption,  ère  thou  hadst  pro- 
ceeded  in  ten  words  of  thy  insolent  mission, 
on  Saint  Hillier's  point  thou  shouldst,  living, 
bave  feasted  Csesarean  kites;  (18.)  or  chained 
in  its  hermit's  cave,  by  slow  starvation  dying, 
bave  made  atonement  for  thy  temerity  ;  but 
that  I  long  bave  marked  thee — doomed  thee 
to  work  out  my  great  revenge.  Already  thou 
wouldst  bave  enlisted  under  my  banner! — 
bave  sought  my  succour  from  Robert's  ty- 
ranny,  when  young  Valmer's  blood  was  spilt, 
but  for  De  Hambie's  blindness,  and  a  woman's 
&vour.  Thy  time  is  at  hand,  Reginald  Mal- 
fort— thou  art  destined  to  avenge  me. 

"  As  to  thy  vassal  master's  gage,  thus,"  and 
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he  stamped  on  the  gauntlet  repeatedly,  ^'bear 
to  him  that  I  thus  treated  it,  showering  on  it 
and  him  every  mark  of  contempt — despising 
alike  him  and  his  vain  boastings,  and  his  vainer 
threats.  Had  he  from  the  fratricide  Robert 
(19.)  borne  the  mission  thou  hast  done  from 
him,  and  our  kingdoms  been  the  stake  for 
which  we  battled,  I  would  hâve  lain  aside  the 
advantages  which  hâve  made  me  Robert's  con- 
queror  in  war,  and  proved  in  single  combat 
how  just  my  right,  how  strong  my  cause,  how 
nerved  my  arm.  Let  Paisnel  carry  this  to 
him. 

^<  But  as  to  himself,  say,  Kings,  placed  on 
high  by  heaven,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
must  not  listen  to  their  own  feelings,  nor  de« 
scend  from  their  lofty  post  to  buffet  brawlers. 
Yet  ère  he  thinks  of  it,  to-morrow,  at  his  very 
door,  he  shall  feel  this  arm,  which  never  has 
been  vainly  lifted,  or  fell  without  its  vietim. 

"  My  Lords  !  I  hâve  detained  you  some-^ 
what  long,  and  used  too  many  words  upon 
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this  idle  matter,  disturbing  your  thoughts 
fraiight  with  graver  work.  As  your  pleasure 
is,  you  may  retire." 

It  would  be  di£Bcult  to  détermine  whether 
the  sliglit  but  quick  movement  of  Ducaen's 
left  hand,  as  eacb,  making  an  obeisance,  with- 
drew,  proceeded  from  impatience  ;  but  hardly 
had  the  last  retired,  when,  stepping  from  the 
dais,  with  a  tread  that  made  the  vaulted  room 
resound)  his  swelling  and  ample  chest  throw- 
ing  back  his  mantle,  he  strode  close  up  to 
Malfort,  a  malignant  expression  distorting 
every  feature. 

^^Rash,  senseless  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'thou 
shouldst  hâve  breathed  thy  errand  in  mine 
ear,  and  no  soûl  else  hâve  caught  an  accent 
of  its  import  It  is  not  that  thou  mightest 
hâve  lost  thy  life  by  thy  temerity,  that  were 
the  least  evil  of  thy  indiscrétion.  Thou  hast 
nigh  destroyed  the  opportunity  for  vengeance 
my  soûl  long  has  thirsted  for. 

**  It  is  not  as  lord  of  this  land  De  Hambie 
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seeks  me;  it  is  from  the  deadly,  personai 
hatred,  we  hâve  ever  borne  each  other,  corn- 
menced  in  boyish  rivalry,  fostered  by  envions 
émulation,  turned  rancorous  by  youtbful  love^ 
deadly  by  passion,  jealousy,  ambition,  and 
events.  Long  bave  I  panted  for  this  hour  ! 
my  heart  is  eased  as  its  first  désire  draws  to 
its  accomplishment. 

^'  I  talk  to  thee  of  passions,  Reginald  Mal- 
fort,  as  to  one  who  knows  tbeir  power.  Thou 
hast  loosed  the  irrecoverable  reins,  and,  as 
the  coursers  of  Hyppolytus,  they  drag  thee 
on.     Thou  art  mine  ;  but  of  that  anon. 

"  Mark  yon  bloody  cross  upon  the  dragon's 
fang  ;  it  is  there  incessantly  to  remind  me, 
that  he,  the  obstacle  to  my  plans,  must  be 
removed  by  blood.  It  is  there  in  token  of 
my  vow  to  pursue  De  Hambie  until  death. 

"  Make  known  to  Paisnel  how  gladly  I  ac- 
cept  his  quarrel  ;  be  thèse  the  conditions  of 
our  meeting  : — 

^^  Five  days  hence,  having  no  other  attend- 
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ance  than  yourself,  De  Hambie  must  land  at 
the  spot  on  which  this  day  you  came  to  shore, 
and  where  my  banner  floats — there,  with  a 
single  knight,  will  I  attend  him,  armed  with 
spear,  and  sword,  and  dagger. 

"  For  two  days  from  his  landing,  whatever 
be  tlie  events  of  tlie  day's  combat,  safe  egress 
he  shall  hâve,  and  for  that  space  no  other 
roortal  shall  approach  within  three  miles  the 
place  of  meeting. 

^^  De  Hambie  knows  me.  He  wiil  want 
no  other  guarantee  than  that  I  hâve  said  it'' 

Ducaen,  from  ont  his  sash,  took  a  silver 
pipe,  and  blowing  a  shrill  call,  retired  through 
an  inner  door,  followed  by  his  pages. 

The  four  who  had  introduced  Malfort  en- 
tered;  they  led  him  to  where  a  banquet  was 
costly  served,  with  many  wines. 

Too  many  thoughts  perplexed  Malfort  to 
allow  him  appetite  to  eat;  and,  after  quaffing 
a  single  goblet  of  wine,  he  was  reconducted, 
with  the  same  ceremony,  to  the  spot  where 
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his  eyes  had  been  unboiind.  There  the  ban- 
dage was  again  replaced,  and,  to  his  surprise, 
a  boat  instead  of  horses  eonveyed  him  away. 

By  some  exertion,  the  kerchief  became 
loosened,  and  Malfort  turned  round  eagerly 
to  look  at  the  extent  of  the  dwelling  he  had 
visited.  It  was  with  a  feeling  like  fear  he 
found  it  vanished — nothing  but  a  precipitous, 
bleak,  and  craggy  rock,  entirely  surrounded 
by  water,  and  some  distance  from  the  land, 
presented  itself. 

His  émotion  betrayed  him  ;  the  band  was 
again  carefully  replaced;  and  in  about  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  they  reached  the  shore,  where 
troopers  and  horses  awaited  him. 

Accompanied  by  the  cavalcade,  by  the 
same  route,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
like  précautions,  Malfort  proceeded,  and  not 
until  embarked  was  the  bandage  finally  re- 
moved  from  his  and  his  men's  eyes.  Then, 
being  commanded  not  to  vary  their  course, 
and  to  make  ail  sail,  they  were  permitted  to 
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départ  :  to  what  joy  of  the  pilot  and  boy  it 
is  neediess  to  describe.  The  oaths  they  were 
about  to  vent  against  Ducaen,  bis  crew,  and 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  by  being 
blindfolded,  and  lashed  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  were  as  ofiten  checked,  by  a 
superstitions  dread  of  his  power  ;  more  parti- 
cularly,  as,  whetber  to  hasten  them  off,  or  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  strength,  about  this  time, 
several  arrows  and  large  stones  fell  round 
them. 

The  wrath  of  the  old  seaman  was,  however, 
much  appeased,  when  the  boy  lugged  from 
imder  the  foresheet  a  basket  of  provisions; 
which,  after  a  little  scruple  of  conscience, 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  not  to  touch  such 
unholy  food,  and  expecting  each  mouthful  to 
tum  into  cinders,  he  vowed  that  whoever  sent 
the  méat,  the  devil,  in  this  instance,  had  sent 
most  excellent  cooks;  the  wine  he  pro- 
nounced  to  be  as  genuine  Burgundy  as  ever 
gfrown  on  the  Côte  d*Or. 
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Malfort,  having  partaken  of  a  farced  pea- 
cock,  under  pretence  of  sleep  drew  his  cloak 
about  him;  while  the  pilot,  becoming  gar-* 
rulous,  extoUed  this  adventure  as  the  highest 
ever  undertaken,  the  happy  accomplishment 
of  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  own  merits« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FRESH  breeze  just  permitting  the  bark  to 
lay  her  course,  bore  the  ligbt  freight  gaily 
bounding  o'er  tbe  rising  wave,  wbich,  as  a 
curbed  courser,  sbook  its  foammgbead;  wbile, 
in  tbe  distance,  like  a  crown,  tbrowing  its  sa- 
cred  splendeur  round  tbe  black  frowning  brow 
of  some  bold  tyrant,  tbe  rays  of  tbe  setting 
Sun  gilt  tbe  pinnacle  of  Mount  St.  Micbael  ; 
(20.)  wbicb,  impregnable  to  arms  as  un- 
scatbed  by  tempests,  rears  its  lofty  bead, 
bidding  défiance   to  tbe   stormy  turbulence 
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which  thunders  round  it.  Thoiigh  some 
leagues  distant,  the  pilot  doffed  his  cap,  and, 
joined  in  the  solemnity  by  Malfort  and  the 
boy,  ofFered  up  a  prayer  for  the  protection  of 
the  patron  saint  of  that  celebrated  mount, 
possessed  of  an  immortality  of  tragic  renown, 
from  the  horrid  deeds  it  has  witnessed — of 
heroic  famé,  from  the  valour  and  heroism  so 
often  displayed  in  its  defence — and  of  holy  vé- 
nération, from  the  zeal  with  which  the  arch- 
angel  Saint  Michael  guarded  it  from  the 
assaults  of  ail  its  enemies;  in  honourof  which 
that  august  order  was  instituted,  which  bears 
his  name,  as  the  first  knight  who  against  the 
fallen  angel  victoriously  drjéw  sword  in  the 
quarrel  of  heaven. 

Though  Malfort  had  wherewithal  to  e^cult, 
in  having  accomplished  a  mission  of  so  déli- 
cate and  difficult  a  nature,  certain  that  the 
challenge  to  be  thus  readily  accepted,  and  so 
speedily  brought  to  issue,  was  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  De  Hambie  ; 
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yet  he  felt  dissatisfied,  since  he  foresaw  dif- 
ficulties  in  the  exécution,  and  knew  not  that 
De  Hambie  would  approve  of  the  conditions. 
Could  they  hâve  been  avoided  ?  He  recalied 
every  action,  every  word,  and  the  deep  tones 
of  Ducaen's  voice  vibrated  on  his  ear,  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  he 
had  addressed  him. 

That  he  shouid  hâve  known  his  name,  or 
recognised  him,  was  astonishing  ;  his  know- 
ledge  of  his  history,  more  so.  Though  it 
were  possible  that  some  of  Ducaen's  followers 
might  be  acquainted  with  him  ;  or  that  his 
^ies,  if  he  had  any  about  Robert  or  De  Ham- 
bie, might  hâve  made  mention  of  his  public 
acts,  insignificant  as  they  were,  what  power 
could  hâve  revealed  to  him  those  secret  feel- 
ings  and  passions  not  even  acknowledged  to 
himself  ! 

"  Too  truly,"  he  continued  his  soliloquy, 
**  hast  thou  spoken,  Ducaen.  There  is  an 
all-powerful  passion  which  devours  me,  and 
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bas  turned  ail  my  days  into  those  of  self- 
contention  and  of  misery.  But  thou  art  wit- 
ness>  Heaven,  I  hâve  not  cowardly  yielded  to 
sentiments  I  abhor  without  a  struggle  !  Thou 
hast  beheld  my  conflicts  !  my  reproaches  ! 
my  despair  ! 

'^  I  bave  rushed  into  scènes  of  blood  and 
carnage,  but  thou  wert  ever  there,  Gisla! 
The  thoughts  of  thy  approbation  impelled  me 
on  ;  thy  smile  of  favour  the  power  which 
nerved  my  arm;  thy  praise  the  reward  I 
sought,  in  victory  or  in  death  ! 

"  I  fled  to  solitude  !  —  my  tears  flowed 
with  the  cascades  ! — the  rocks  re-echoed  my 
sighs.  In  each  shade,  as  listening  to  my 
studies  and  my  plaints,  thy  tender  image, 
palpable  as  though  real,  sat  ever  by  my  side. 

"  My  f uU  heart  discharged  itself  in  rhythm  ; 
ardent  words  and  more  warm  ideas,  flow 
copions  from  my  pen  ;  their  thème — thee. 

^^  It  was  my  solace  thus  to  nourish  my 
despair;   and,   with    endless  successiess  at- 
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temptSj  endeavour  to  portray  from  memory 
tbe  linéaments  of  thy  divine  countenance. 

"  I  hâve  tried  the  rigours  of  the  ckurch — 
(21.)  confessed  ail,  save  thy  name,  which,  to 
no  power  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  under  it, 
may  be  uttered.  I  hâve  essayed,  by  her  com- 
mand,  long  prayer  and  fasting — water  and 
wild  berries  my  food— my  body  striped  with 
hourly  lashes — ^my  loins  girded  with  wire — 
my  garment  bristles  of  hair — my  shoeless. 
feet  (22.)  bleeding  from  the  flînty  pilgrim- 
age  ;  but  I  gloried  in  my  agony,  as  a  martyr- 
dom  to  thee.  It  was  an  offering  of  this 
wretched  body  to  the  shrine  of  thy  angelie 
perfection. 

^'  I  flew  to  dissipation  ;  my  vivid  imagina- 
tion became  transiently  attached,  in  a  frenzied 
paroxysm,  to  idéal  resemblance.  The  un- 
happy  object  felt,  in  wonder,  an  ardour  so 
différent  to  the  vapidness  of  sensuality  ;  but 
soon  changing  into  disgust  and  disappoint- 
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ment,  my  every  sensé  only  rîveted  itself  more 
firmly  on  thee. 

"  I  drank  deep  ;  in  the  fuU  goblet  and 
mirth  of  wassail  I  sought  to  drown  this  pas- 
sion, and  pour  oblivion  on  my  woe;  but, 
instead  of  joys  and  foUies,  an  agony  of  tears 
and  griefs  came  on,  or  a  iieree  iire  of  madness 
scorched  my  brain  ;  wild  schemes  of  stratagem 
and  force  would  tempt  me  ;  what  appeared  at 
other  hours  a  sacrifice  to  virtue,  looked  then 
spiritless  and  craven.  I  swore  great  oatks  I 
would  not  live,  and  see  thee  thus  another's. 
Often  I  tried  my  dagger's  point,  and,  as  I 
brooded  over  self-destruction,  it  worked  up 
thoughts  from  hell,  most  sinful.  I  would 
look  on  him  with  infernal  envy,  embittered 
by  every  act  of  generosity,  and  cry,  *  He  is 
but  mortal  !'  Him  !  in  ail  so  great  and  good  ! 
My  benefactor  ....  I  shudder  ....  but  wine 
fomented  my  passion  to  distraction  .... 

"  The  saints  be  praised.     De  Hambie»  by 
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this  deed,  will  gain  an  immortality — in  name. 
Is  he  then  certain  of  success?  ....  Wbo 
ever  knew  De  Hambie  in  personal  conflict 
worsted  ?  ....  or  Ducaen  ?     If  he  fall  ?  .  .  •  . 

Faugh  !     I  must  perish  with  him e'en 

far  better  it  were  so,  than  thus  worn  out  by 
self-reproaches,  yet,  loving  my  crime,  pine 
away  existence,  sustained  but  by  those  re- 
fireshing  dreams  in  which  Gisla  smiles  ....  I 
wake  enraptured — her  voice  is  on  my  ear — 
her  hand  so  presses  mine — I  feel  its  impulse, 
and  can  scarce  persuade  myself  thèse  are  but 
sickiy  fimcies. 

"  Can  the  ever  active  spirit,  the  never 
dying  soûl,  leaving  the  exhausted  body,  seek 
communion  with  its  fellow,  and  hold  inter- 
course, unclogged  by  corporeal  organs,  more 
strict  and  intimate  ? 

^^  What  communion  would  Gisla's  pure 
spirit  hold  with  mine  ?  .  .  .  .  Than  gênerai 
benevolence,  I  excite  no  deeper  interest. 

"  Wrapped  in  De  Hambie,  Gisla  sees  me 
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but  with  his  eyes.  De  Hambie's  favour  lo»t, 
I  am  for  ever  discarded  from  her  thoughts. 
Whither,  then,  bear  this  broken  spirit  ?— this 
heart  consumed  by  a  hopeless  love  ?  In  wkat 
cave  eonceal  me,  where  I  can,  as  a  forgotten 
cur  who  bays  the  moon,  wear  out  life,  as  one 
long  night,  in  lamentation  ?  Shall  a  deep 
passion  like  mine  suffer  itself  thus  to  be  at  the 
merey  of  every  fit  of  humour  ?  .  •  .  .  The 
most  intense  feeling  of  nature  exposed  to 
every  indiscrétion  ?  Valmer  !  for  this  didst 
thou  die  !  I  repent  not  the  act  !  Didst  thou 
live,  for  the  same  deed,  again  I  would  shed 
thy  blood. 

"  No  prying  eye,  or  babbling  tongue,  shall 
e'er  disclose  that  I  am  faithless  to  De  Ham- 
bie — that  I  adore  Gisla  with  a  desperate 
love.  Enough  that  I  am  misérable  ;  disgraced 
I  ne'er  will  be." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

While  thèse  thoughts  agitated  the  breast  of 
Malfort,  the  bark  embayed  between  the  Points 
Fort-de-Carteret  and  Granville,  as  in  glad- 
ness  to  approach  her  native  shore,  sped  with 
increased  celerity  through  the  calmer  sea, 
which  the  moon,  rising  splendidly  in  the 
heavens,  tapestried  with  undulating  lines  of 
silver. 

As  fast  they  glided  over  the  shallowing 
water,  the  blaek  castle  of  Lythaire,  seated  on 
a  craggy  rock,  frowns  at  them,  (23.)  like  a 
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giant  on  his  watch;  nor,  running  down  the 
coast,  can  they  élude  tke  far-exteuding  gaze 
of  the  châteaux  of  Pirou,  (24.)  Agon,  (25.) 
Montchaton,  (26.)  and  Regnieville,  (27.) 
the  vigilant  outposts  of  La  Manche.  Anon, 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  pilot  glîsten  in  tears, 
as  he  observes  the  lights  of  a  cottage  ;  the 
red  and  occasionally  flickering  glow  tells 
him  that  the  cheerful  and  blazing  log  warms 
him  dry  clothcs,  that  the  marmite  boils,  that 
solicitude  and  love  await  his  return.  An 
anxious  group  run  to  the  door  -the  little 
Jean  holds  up  his  fish  and  waves  his  hand — ^in 
another  instant  he  throws  over  the  grappling, 
and  leaps  into  their  arms. 

Malfort  proceeded  without  delay  to  Ham- 
bie,  and  soon  the  donjon  and  embattled 
towers  of  the  castle  stand  out  from  the  starry 
vault  in  bold  relief,  cold,  stern,  and  imposing. 
Led  by  appréhensions  and  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  or  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  night. 
Malfort  found  De  Hambie  with  Gisla  on  the 
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superb  terrace,  which  surmounts  the  donjon 
of  the  château  de  Hambie,  ('28.)  and  com- 
mands  a  prospect  roman  tic  and  beautiful  be- 
yond  description. 

To  the  north  the  spires  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cerisy  (29.)  rise  above  a  thîck  forest,  through 
which  the  SouUe  at  intervais  is  caught,  as, 
capriciously  wending  its  way,  it  saintes  Ron- 
cey,  and  loses  itself  at  Saint  Martin  de 
Cenilly. 

Emerging  from  amidst  forests,  standing  on 
some  bold  eminence,  or  commanding  an  ex- 
tent  of  plain,  are  the  châteaux  and  hamiets, 
consecrated  by  historical  réminiscence,  of  St. 
Denis-le-Vetu,  (30.)  Quesney,  Trelly,  Me- 
nil  Aubert,  (31.)  Guchebert-la-Rouelle,  and 
Grimisnel.  (32.) 

To  the  south  runs  a  rich  valiey,  on  the 
plain  of  which  basks  the  celebrated  château 
Montaigu-Ies-Bois,  rivalling  De  Hambie  in 
beauty  and  strength,  each  doubly  powerful 
from  the  bonds  of  a  generous  friendship  which 
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«nited  the  possessors — ^begun  în  early  youtfa, 
cemented  by  révérence  of  each  other's  vîr- 
tues,  warmed  by  the  périls  they  had  în 
mutual  aid  so  often  braved. 

While  the  château  De  Montaigu  looked 
proudly  round,  and,  confident  in  its  scientific 
bulwarks,  bade  a  stem  défiance  to  assault  ;  its 
church  clung  to  it,  like  the  timid  spouse  of 
some  warlike  chief,  who,  solicitons  but  of 
peace,  tranquillity,  caimness,  and  retirement, 
with  her  traits  of  beauty  softened  by  melan- 
choly,  offers  the  happiness  she  woos. 

Gavray,  (34.)  from  a  lofty  mountain,  com- 
inands  the  country,  and  explores  the  valleys 
seaward  ;  and  due  west  of  Hambie,  Cerences 
(35.)  beholds,  where  the  Sienne  and  Airon 
disentangle,  the  cradle  of  the  proud  de  Vere. 
Hence  runs  a  diversity  of  open  and  cham- 
paign  country,  of  endless  prospect,  rendered 
more  pictnresque  by  the  castles  of  Chante- 
loup,  (36.)  Brehal,  (37.)  and  Brecqueville, 
(38.)  or  the  eye  glances  on  the  rapid  Thar, 
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which  hastens  near  tbe  busy  town  of  Oran- 
ville  (39.)  topour  its  tribute  tothe  océan. 

To  the  east  of  Hambie  lie  Maupertius, 
Percy,  (40.)  and  an  extensive  view,  only 
equalled  by  the  boundless  océan,  whick,  £rom 
the  west,  roUs  an  expanse  of  water  into  a 
spacious  bay,  and,  over  gently  declining 
sands,  almost  washes  the  hamlet  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite. (41.)  Hence,  by  the  romantic  St. 
Denis-le-Gast^  you  arrive  at  Hambie,  which 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and,  inter- 
spersed  by  poplars,  and  eniivened  by  the 
dancing  Seine,  climbs  the  hill,  or  creeps 
along  the  vale. 

Gazing  on  thèse  prospects,  over  which  the 
fineness  of  the  nîght  threw  its  tender  in- 
fluence, De  Hambie  and  Gisla  stood  near 
one  of  the  towers,  which  guard  the  angles  of 
the  square  donjon.     [See  Frontispiece,^ 

Opposite  is  the  larger  one,  which  contains 

« 

the  staircase  from  which  Malfort  issued. 
It  was  a  lovely  picture,   lit  thus  by  the 
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moonbeams,  to  behold  her,  as,  like  a  délicate 
plant,  she  sought  support  from  the  majestic 
form  of  De  Hambie.  Gisia  wore  a  mantle 
lined  with  fur,  the  eollar  of  whieh,  en  reboursj 
reached  to  the  waist,  and  shielded  arms, 
ornamented  by  bracelets,  that,  through  their 
sleeves  of  lace,  showed  the  fairest  proportion  : 
it  hung  in  graceful  folds  to  the  ground,  and 
falling  open  from  the  shoulders,  left  to  view 
a  figure,  which,  withoùt  constraint,  was  of 
exquisite  symmetry.  The  corsage,  rîchly 
studded,  was  long  and  pointed,  but  rounded 
offto  permit  the  embonpoint  of  the  bips,  which 
the  rich  brocaded  jupe  could  not  conceal. 
The  jupe  was  terminated  by  a  curiously- 
wrought  border,  worked  in  the  stuff,  from  under 
which  peeped  out  the  tiny  foot.  The  bosom 
was  covered  by  a  kerchief  of  lace,  fastened  at 
the  division  and  shoulders  by  brooches  of 
topaz;  attached  to  the  left  one,  and  at  the 
centre,  a  superb  necklace  was  worn,  en  es- 
charpe.     Round  the  neck  was  passed,  in  two 
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unequal  lengths,  a  chain  of  gold,  tke  longer 
fidling.  beneath  the  breast  Coniîned  by  a 
tiara  of  precious  stones,  the  hair  flowed  in 
ringlets  on  the  neck  and  forehead;  but  to 
screen  her  from  the  night  air,  a  long  veil  was 
&stened  near  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  this 
she  threw  where  the  intruding  zéphyrs  sought 
to  breathe  their  amorous  kisses,  on  a  face 
whose  tints  outvied  the  lily  aiid  the  rose. — 
It  was  as  thine,  Eliza 

De  Hambie  prevented  Malfort  kneeling, 
as  he  took  his  hand,  by  receiving  him  in  his 
embrace. 

The  Lady  Gisla  was  about  to  retire,  but 
that  her  lord  prevented  her  departure,  say- 

^^  Stay  thee,  Gisla  ;  thou  art  too  instructed 
in  the  purport  of  his  errand  not  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  reply;  nor  mayest  thou 
remain  an  instant  in  suspense  on  a  matter 
of  such  deep  interest" 

The  mild  rays  of  the  moon  showered  down 
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on  Gisia  a  délicate  light,  in  tender  unison 
with  her  mournful  attitude  ;  it  gave  to  each 
graeefui  fold  of  her  attire  a  softer  relief;  lin- 
gered  on  her  glossy  tresses,  or  blended  in 
shades  harmonious  with  the  sadness,  whieh 
the  fine  cameo  Unes  of  her  profile  expressed  ; 
it  was  that  serene  melancholy,  which  is  sup- 
ported  by  résignation,  and  cheered  by  duty. 

If  the  eye  rested  on  De  Hambie  with  a 
sorrowing  fondness,  it  was  uplifted  to  heaven, 
with  that  expression  of  hope  and  faith,  whieh 
beams  in  the  expiring  look  of  the  sacred 
martyr. 

"  Never,"  exclaimed  De  Hambie,  as  Mal- 
fort finished  the  account  of  his  embassy, 
"  is  guerdon  so  prized  by  valour,  as  when 
dealt  by  fair  lady's  hand  ;  reward,  my  Gisla, 
with  some  token  of  our  favour,  the  gallant 
Malfort/' 

The  loose  sleeves,  by  the  act  of  disengaging 
the  chain  from  her  neck,  falling  back,  left  bare 
her  snowy  arms.  The  movement  displayed  her 
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figure  in  the  most  voluptuous  attitude.  Wken 
the  kneeling  Malfort  feit  tfaose  arms,  as  she 
plaeed  the  chain,  passing  round  bis  neck,  and 
his  uplifted  eyes  beheld  that  augelic  figure 
bent  over  him,  tbe  blood  rushed  from  his 
heart,  with  a  violence  that  carried  sensation 
almost  beyond  the  control  of  reason.  His 
eager  arms  were  raised,  by  nerves  over  which 
the  brain  had  nigh  ceased  to  act,  to  clasp  her 
to  his  heart.  Instant  death  he  wouid  hâve 
defied.  To  hâve  then  deelared  his  passion, 
and  perish,  had  been  relief  !  But  him,  whom 
no  terror  could  affect,  the  majesty  of  virtue 
awed. 

Lovely  Gisla  !  are  the  quick  perception  and 
female  tact  of  thy  pure  spirit  so  blinded  by 
virtuous  modesty,  that  you  perceîve  not  the 
illicit  désire  that  darts  in  the  fires  of  Mal- 
fort's  eyes  ?  Does  the  pressure  of  his  trem- 
bling  hands? — the  long,  deep,  and  humid 
kiss  he  glues  on  thine,  speak  to  you  but  the 
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animation  of  âattered  youth,  and  the  tribute 
of  compliment  and  ceremony  ? 

Do  you  not  observe  the  transport  with 
whieh,  on  rising,  he  presses  to  his  lips  and  to 
his  heart,  those  golden  links,  still  warm  by 
their  contact  with  thy  beauteous  bosom  ? 

"  What,  ho  !  torches,"  exclaimed  De  Ham- 
bie  ;  ^^  this  air  is  not  good  for  thee,  my  Gisla. 
Malfort,  you  may  to  your  repose;  at  day- 
break  we  must  to  horse,  and  wait  upon  the 
Duke." 

While  two  grooms  of  the  chamber  carried 
before  them  torches,  Gisla,  leaning  on  De 
Hambie,  and  her  train  borne  by  pages,  de- 
scended  the  donjon  steps. 

Malfort's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  her,  till 
shut  from  his  gaze,  when,  throwing  himself  on 
the  terrace,  his  heart  was  long  the  prey  to  a 
whirlwind  of  contending  passions,  of  hopes, 
and  of  reproaches. 

"  Repose,  alas  !  where  is  it  to  be  obtained?" 
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sighed  the  wretched  Malfort,  as,  warned  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  by  the  hoarse  chal- 
lenge of  the  sentinel,  he  laid  himself  on  his 
couch.  "  I  wîU  seek  it  at  least  by  flight 
This  adventure  aehieved,  and  l'il  to  Osmond, 
(44.)  who,  self-banished  in  a  better  cause, 
now  throws  away  his  life  against  the  Saracen, 
(45.)  and  wins  for  his  followers  famé,  wealth, 
and  paradise." 

Though  the  wearied  limbs  sank  in  the 
torpor  of  sleep,  the  strained  mind  présents  to 
him  ever  but  one  object — the  form  of  Gisla. 

Whenever,  waking  or  sleeping,  the  fixed 
thoughts  are  not  relaxed,  or  refreshed  by  va- 
rying  ideas,  it  is  then  that  incipient  madness 
seizes  on  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  shrill  crowing  of  the  early  cock  was 
drowned  in  the  shriiler  clarion's  bray. 

The  trampling  horses  resound  in  the  court, 
and  through  the  porteullis  issue  a  band  in 
this  array. 

Two  horsemen  in  advance,  their  spears  at 
rest,  were  at  intervais  followed  by  a  troop  of 
four,  in  complète  armour,  two  abreast  ;  their 
helmets  in  fashion  of  a  cône,  as  the  best  de- 
fence  against  arrows — their  red  shields  (46.) 
kiteformed — their  spears  bearing  the  gonfalon 
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of  De  Hambîe,  whp  himself  rode  next,  sur- 
passing  ail  as  much  in  majesty  of  bearing  as 
he  did  in  place  and  gorgeousness  of  arms. 
He  was  attended  by  Malfort,  and  another 
squire  ;  after  thèse  came  a  body  of  four  horse- 
men,  in  double  files,  with  lances  erect. 

The  rear  guard  was  composed  of  a  single 
trooper. 

At  a  greater  distance,  guarded  by  a  squad- 
ron  of  six,  came,  if  not  so  stately,  a  merrier 
group,  whose  laugh  and  taie  contrasted  with 
the  silence  of  the  former.  It  consisted  of 
grooms  and  horse-keepers  leading  sumpters 
and  relays,  accompanied  by  many  hounds, 
who  snuffed  up  the  scent  as  it  lay  on  the 
dewy  grass,  and  leapt  to  sainte  the  horses, 
and  gamboled  round  them. 

Despite  the  badness  of  the  roads,  if  the 
ways  merited  that  name,  they  moved  at  a 
round  pace;  since,  notwithstanding  the  ne- 
cessary  delays  for  repose,  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  day,  they  beheld  the  spires  of  Caen, 
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which  showed  like  a  thick  forest  od  the  hori- 
zon. There  they  halted,  while  De  Hambie 
attended  the  Duke's  pleasure  to  grant  him 
audience. 

Without,  where  Robert-Courte-Heuse  af- 
terwards  ran  the  waiis,  (47.)  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  citadel,  in  the  groves  of  St. 
Etienne,  the  surrounding  extensive  plains  of 
which  offered  him  so  fine  a  country  for  the 
récréation  of  hawking,  in  which  he  much  . 
delighted,  Robert,  in  a  favourite  hunting 
lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Odon  and  the 
Orne,  was  enjoying  the  first  transports  of  his 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Ariette  of  Falaise, 
(48.)  from  which  iiiicit  love  sprang  the 
mighty  son,  who  changed  a  name  of  oppro- 
brium  for  that  of  conqueror,  and  gemmed  bis 
vassal  dukedom  with  a  kingdom,  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  amidst  the  powers  of 
Christendom. 

Though  born  at  Falaise,  this  enchanting 
spot  appears  to  hâve  been  as  dear  to  the  son 
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as  to  the  father,  since  on  the  area  of  the  cape 
formed  by  the  windîng  of  the  Odon,  William 
built  a  handsome  palace,  (49.)  founded  a 
magnificent  basilicon  and  abbey,  and  directed 
that  there  should  be  his  sepulchre;  while,  from 
the  height,  looking  down  on  it,  was  placed  the 
sumptuous  mausoleum  of  his  queen  Matilda. 

Yet  amidst  his  great  acquirements,  (50.) 
and  thèse  lavish  endowments,  his  successor 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  spot  (51.)  where- 
withal  to  inter  him  in. 

He  rode  forth  in  the  morning,  threateniug 
punishment  to  France — fiâmes  to  Paris;  a 
hundred  thousand  warriors  anxiously  obeyed 
him,  and  nations  trembled  at  his  frown.  In 
the  evening,  his  neglected  corpse  lay  in  the 
house  of  the  stranger,  deserted  by  his  nobles, 
his  gênerais,  and  his  courtiers  ;  despoiled,  by 
his  servants,  to  the  very  garment. 

The  citizen  Asselin  disputed,  over  the  fu- 
neral  rites,  the  few  feet  of  earth  required 
for  the  repose  of  the  restless  and  indomitable 
conqueror. 
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The  attendants  fled  in  terror  from  the  pes- 
iilential  air  the  bier  threw  around,  leaving  the 
saered  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  lowest 
of  the  priesthood. 

Of  his  tomb,  barbarous  men,  more  destruc- 
tive than  time,  hâve  suffered  no  stone  to 
remain  to  point  out  its  site. 

If  cupidity  and  saerilegious  war  hâve  left 
a  vestige  of  the  oft  disturbed  grave  of  his 
queen,  they  hâve  robbed  it  of  every  distinc- 
tion of  pomp  and  ornament.  The  very  lead 
which  protected  her  hallowed  remains,  in- 
décent hands  hâve  rudely  torn  away;  its 
peaceful  office,  long  since  perverted  to  wea- 
pons  of  warlike  exécution,  has  donc  the  fear- 
ful  work  of  human  destruction. 
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CHAPTERVIL 

As  the  blast  of  the  not-forgotten  trumpet  to 
the  war-horse  in  his  postures,  was  the  name 
of  De  Hambie  to  Robert;  he  sprang  from 
the  fascinating  embrace  of  his  lovely  and 
Yoluptuous  mistress,  to  give  him  instant  ré- 
ception. 

Mueh  as  Robert  desired  vengeance  on 
Ducaen,  both  from  personal  enmity  and  as 
the  astute  and  daring  chief  of  so  desperate  a 
gang^-anxious  as  he  was  for  the  subju- 
gation  of  the  Cotentin  Islands,  which  he 
regarded  as  so  many  stepping-stones  to  his 
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meditated  descent  on  England — (the  value 
of  one  indeed,  Guernsey,  he  had  but  lately 
proved,  by  the  protection  it  afforded  bis  fieet, 
in  a  storm-baffled  expédition  (51*.)  against 
the  usurper  Canute,  in  favour  of  bis  cousin 
Ethelred's  sons) — ^and  with  every  assurance 
from  the  valour  and  prudence  of  De  Hambie 
of  a  successful  issue,  he  felt  extrême  répug- 
nance at  permitting  so  great  and  valued  a 
personage  to  entrust  himself  so  entirely  to 
the  honour  of  a  bandit  The  rash  confidence 
of  bis  great  grandsire,  William  Longue-Epée, 
(52.)  weighed  strongly  with  him;  nor  had  bis 
own  reign  been  unmarked  by  faith  as  temera- 
riously  reposed  on,  as  traitorously  broken; 
since  nor  oaths,  nor  pledges,  nor  ties  of  kin- 
dred,  nor  the  festive  board,  nor.  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  (53.)  had  screened  yictims  of  the 
highest  rank  from  the  most  barbarous.  ati:oçi 
ties,  and  cruel  assassinations. 

The  arguments  of  De  Hambie  at  length 
prevailed,  and  Robert,  having  in  his  rapid 
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and  impetuous  manner  interrogated  Malfort, 
yielded  permission  to  De  Hambie  to  aocept 
the  conditions  proposed  by  Ducaen. 

It  was  tbe  désire  of  De  Hambie,  that  bis 
departure  should  be  in  perfect  secrecy;  but 
this  the  Duke  strenuously  opposed;  imagining» 
that  by  giving  it  publieity,  be  should  confer 
a  solemnity  on  the  act  worthy  of  the  parties 
engaged, — make  every  one  a  witness  of  the 
plighted  Êdth  of  Ducaen, — ^and  any  breach 
of  it  more  glaring  and  détestable. 

Having  thus  resolved,  a  splendid  retinue 
was  quickly  commanded,  and  Robert,  kissing 
away  the  tears  from  the  large  and  languid 
bine  eyes  of  the  fond  and  Êdr  Ariette, 
mounted  on  a  proud  and  powerful  roan. 
FoUowed  by  Osbome  Herfaste,  the  grand 
seneschal,  (54.)  the  constable  Gislebert  Cris- 
pin,  (55.)  Ralph  de  Warrenne,  (56.)  and  a 
numerous  cortège,  he  forthwith  accompanied 
the  Baron  to  the  château  De  Hambie. 

Reviews,  and  military  and  rustic  sports,  to 
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whîch  ail  the  neighbourhood  were  invited, 
were  given  throughout  Hambie  on  Roberf  s 
arrivai,  and  the  night  was  ushered  in  by  illu- 
minations. 

Surrounded  by  a  gorgeous  cavalcade,  thé 
Duke  moved  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people, 
and  inspected  with  minute  interest  every 
feat.  Two  almoners  constantly  attended  bim, 
who,  as  if  unconsciously,  from  their  over- 
flowing  money-sacks,  let  run  out  from  time 
to  time  the  coins  of  Mans,  Anjou,  Poitou, 
and  the  rare  Romois  bearing  the  effigies  of 
the  Duke.  Nor  did  his  eye  ever  fix  on 
female,  old  or  young,  but  some  gift  made 
her  remember  the  eagle  gaze  of  the  munifi- 
cent sovereign. 

In  ail  his  liberality  Robert  was  closely 
imitated  by  his  courtly  retinue;  whatever 
they  let  fall,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  how- 
ever  costly,  was  never  reclaimed,  but  left 
as  a  boon  to  the  finder. 

With  hawking  and  hunting  the  morning 
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opened;  with  dancing  and  revelry  the  even- 
ing  closed.      Every  repast  was  cheered  by 

the  hîgUy  rewarded  and  admirable  Jongleurs 
and  Garchons^  who  followed  in  Robert's  suite, 
and  sang  the  romantic  épisodes  of  the  Norman 
conquests,  and  delighted  their  auditors  with 
warlike  or  wanton  strains.  (57.) 

The  nobler  guests  quaffed  wine  from  eostly 
bowls  of  gold,  silver,  and  carved  ivory. 
(58.)  Homs,  of  nearly  their  natural  length, 
fiUed  with  mead,  bosquet,  and  cider,  were 
drained  by  the  meaner  crew. 

For  those,  whom  the  reeking  kitehens  of 
the  château  and  hostelries  could  not  pro- 
vide, rustic  ones  were  erected;  (59.)  whole 
sheep  and  several  head  of  poultry  at  once 
were  spitted,  placed  on  forked  pôles,  and 
tumed  by  two  men  over  the  fire,  roasted  in 
the  open  air,  while  on  stoves  of  heated  flat- 
stones  were  baked  cates  of  varions  saveurs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  ail  revel- 

ling   ceased;    the    air    re-echoed  no   longer 
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with  festive  mirth»  but  bore  with  it  solemn 
peals  toUing  from  the  bells  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  churches  and  monasteries. 

De  Hambie  and  Malfort  faad  repaired  early, 
in  the  utmost  privacy,  to  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Coutance  (60)  ;  there,  having  been 
shrived  by  the  Bishop,  and  communicated,  and 
aU  parts  of  their  gaments  and  amour  purified 
by  bénédiction,  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy- 
water,  they  attended  the  célébration  of  mass; 
at  which,  Robert,  Gisla,  the  court,  and  the 
barons  of  the  surrounding  châteaux  also  as- 
sisted. 

The  ceremony  ended,  a  solemn  procession 
was  formed,  which  moved  slowly  towards  the 
sea-shore. 

Ecclesiastics  of  différent  orders,  carrying 
the  banners  of  their  saints,  with  tapers  and 
incense  burning,  chaunted  Te  Deum,  before 
the  sacred  apsis,  borne  by  four  priests,  (61.) 
which  contained  the  holy  relie  of  St.  Lo  ; 
immediately  after,  in  full  pontificals,  under 
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a  canopy,  rode  the  Bishop  of  Coutance,  bis 
white  palfîrey  led  by  pages.  Then  foUowed 
De  Hambie,  Robert  on  his  right,  Gisla 
riding  on  his  left.  Her  manner  throughout 
this  long  procession,  was  dignified  and  com- 
posed;  her  countenance,  though  pale,  to  a 
superficial  observer  would  hâve  appeared  calm  ; 
to  the  more  scrutinizing,  there  might  be  seen 
an  occasional  slight  and  convulsivé  motion 
about  her  under  lip  ;  her  smiles,  of  which  she 
was  prodigal,  had  something  hystérie;  her 
tears  fell  not,  but  they  arrived  on  the  brink  of 
the  eyelid,  ère  they  rolled  back  to  their  gush- 
ing  fountain. 

She  knew  not  why  this  sad  presentiment 
so  possessed  her; — she  had  often  seen  De 
Hambie  go  forth  against  desperate  odds  to 
a  bloodier  encounter,  and  as  often  retum  vie- 
torious  to  be  crowned  with  iresh  laurels. 

She  had  even  watehed  his  slumbers,  lest  a 
less  punctual  alarum  than  hers,  should  fail 
to  arouse  him  timely  to  an  appeal  at  arms. 
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She  believed  that  the  sword  of  Robert 
himself  would  be  feeble  if  measured  against 
bis.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  ber  courage  and 
confidence  forsook  ber;  ber  bosom  was  a  prey 
to  tbe  most  fearful  forebodîngs. 

Amidst  tbe  migbty  cares  tbat  pressed  round 

De  Hambie,  sbe  feared  to  obtrude  ber  weakr 

ness,  or  damp  by  ber  grief  tbe  ardour  of  bis 

spirit.     Sbe  wisbed  to  set  tbe  ezample  of  a 

beroine,  yet  sbe  felt  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
Malfort,  now  more  tban  ever  called  into 

notice  by  tbe  eminent  sbare  be  bad  in  tbe 

adventure,  was  beckoned  from  amidst  a  group 

of  young  fellows   tbat  surrounded  bim,  by 

tbe  vénérable  De  Courcy,    (62.)  wbo,  witb 

tbe  Counts  De  Gremouvilie  and  Pommeroy, 

(63.)  rode  near  tbe  Duke;  immediately  after 

wbom  foUowed  bis  uncle,  tbe  Count  D'Eu, 

(64.)  attended  by  bis  sons,  tbe  sagacious  and 

valiant   Robert,   and    tbe  baugbty  William. 

Tlle  Count  D'Eu,  witb  Alain  of  Bretagne, 

(65.)  wbo  rode  witb  bim,  were  in  deep  con- 
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versation  wîth  the  Boteiller  D'Aubîgny,  (66.) 
and  cast  fréquent  glances  on  the  pious  Prince 
Edward  of  England.  (67.)  To  thèse,  ae- 
cording  to  their  degree,  sueceeded  a  long 
line  of  nobles,  ladies,  cavaliers,  squires,  sol- 
diery  and  yeomanry.  De  Courcy  was  anx- 
ious  to'  give  Malfort  some  instructions  as  to 
his  duties,  and  the  forms  he  was  to  observe  ; 
Pommeroy  threw  out  some  useful  hints  on  the 
adjustment  of  armour  and  horse-gearing;  while 
Crremouville  (68.)  presented  him  witli  a  box 
of  Cretan  Dictamnum,  prepared  by  the  Sara- 
cens,  a  few  grains  of  which,  taken  inwardly, 
would  drive  out  the  largest  spear  or  arrow- 
head,  and  close  the  deepest  wound.  Old  Si- 
teau,  so  poor  in  estate,  (69.)  so  rich  in  the 
valor  of  six  sons,  leaving  the  athletic  De  Gour- 
ney,  (70.)  also  rode  up  to  warn  him,  should 
hère  be  any  truth  in  the  transformation  of 
Ducaen  into  a  dragon,  to  be  on  his  guard, 
since  his  own  valiant  boy  Tristan,  having 
killed  a  monster  of  that  nature  in  Sicily,  was 
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suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  fumes  and 
stench  that  issued  from  the  wounds.  He 
also  presented  him  with  a  gift,  sent  him 
from  Tancred,  of  a  drop  of  the  martyr's 
blood  from  the  sponge  of  St.  Januarius,  co- 
agulated  in  a  small  horn  of  amber,  a  cer- 
tain preservatiye  against  magie  and  the  evil 
eye. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  an  event  whieh 
câused  such  anxiety  among  the  higher  orders, 
could  pass  without  interest  among  their  infe- 
riors  ;  indeed,  not  an  egg  had  been  broken, 
a  fish  gutted,  a  hatchet  let  fall,  a  sieve  been 
turned,  not  a  erow  oould  fly,  or  a  hare  pass,  but 
it  was  thought  to  bear  spécial  référence  to 
the  fsite  of  this  momentous  duel.  The  bum- 
ing  of  the  lamps,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  the 
flight  of  three  arrows,  the  dregs  of  many  a 
pottle  of  hot  mead  had  been  examined,  to 
seek  prédiction  of  the  event  The  anzious 
maiden  sought  it  in  a  basin  of  spring  water, 
and  in  the  rising  of  the  dough;  the  wives 
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by  rings  and  keys;  the  old  women  in  dreams 
and  the  embers  of  the  fire  ;  the  sailors  in  the 
murmur  of  the  sea  or  the  motion  of  the 
elouds  ;  the  learned  from  the  sortes  Prœnestinœ^ 
or  by  calculation,  and  the  position  of  the  stars. 
A  sleeper  had  cast  considérable  damp  on  the 
prognosties  which  were  generally  considered 
£Eivourable,  by  replying,  when  interrogated, 
at  first  by  floods  of  tears;  but  when  more 
strongly  pressed,  she  uttered  moaningly — rest  ! 
rest!  The  rest  she  seemed  thus  to  foretel 
was  that  solemn  one,  which  is  attended  by 
weeping  and  the  wailing  of  the  moumer. 

This  feeling,  however,  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
pelled  ;  for  as  the  procession  approached  the 
shore,  an  ancient  man,  with  long  white  beard 
and  girded  robe,  of  mueh  importance  and 
crédit,  and  who  boasted  to  hâve  learnt  his 
mystic  art  in  the  secret  caves  of  the  Druidi- 
cal  cubages,  walhed  boldly  up  to  Robert, 
and  stretching  forth  a  mistletoe  branch,  staid 
the  march;   while,  after  a  deep  pause,   and 
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fixing  bis  eye  as  though  he  looked  on  what 
none  other  beheld,  he  pronoimced — 

"  The  loyal  heart  and  valor  strong, 
Fall  beneath  the  traitor's  wrong." 

"  How  ?**  interrupted  Robert  impatiently. 
^<  Hold  !"  continued  unmoved  tbe  augur, 

"  Now  falls  the  traitor's  wrong, 
'Neath  loyal  heart  and  valor  strong." 

"  Beshrew  thee/*  said  Robert,  "  an  thou 
hadst  spoken  ill,  the  ducking-stool  and  horse- 
pond  had  been  thy  portion.  For  thy  good 
sooth  take  this."  And  he  threw  him  a  richly 
embroidered  purse. 

The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  until  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  skiff  that  was 
to  bear  away  De  Hambie  attended. 

The  cortège  having  dismounted,  a  prayer 
was  chaunted  ;  nor  was  its  solemnity  lessened 
by  beholding  so  many  brilliant,  gay,  and 
martial  figures,  for  the  most  part  prostrate 
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and  bareheaded,  under  the  vaulted  temple 
of  the  heaveus;  nor  its  awful  swell  less  im- 
pressive,  that  its  cadence  came  reverbe- 
rated  by  the  rocks,  and  had  for  its  accompa- 
niment,  the  heaving  surge  of  a  boundiess 
expanse  of  océan. 

De  Hambie,  foliowed  by  Malfort,  coming 
forward,  they  were  then  as  a  sovereign  anti- 
dote against  the  effects  of  diabolic  influence 
and  magie,  permitted  to  touch  the  conse- 
crated  apsis  of  the  relie  of  St.  Lo. 

De  Hambie  again  knelt  to  kiss  the  ex- 
tended  hand  of  Robert  ;  but  a  more  affecting 
duty,  that  of  saying  farewell  to  Gisla,  awaited 
him  ;  it  required  him  to  summon  up  ail  his 
fortitude,  for  her  despondency  had  not  es- 
caped  his  eye,  accustomed  to  read  her  most 
secret  thoughts. 

She  threw  herself  with  abandonment  into 
his  arms;  the  tears,  which  until  that  mo- 
ment she  had  constrained,  burst  from  her  in 
convulsive  sobs. 
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"  My  Gisla  !*'  De  Hambie  whispered,  as 
he  pressed  her  to  him. 

When  she  raised  her  head,  the  tears  were 
dried  up  ;  she  stood  firmly,  and  waved  with  a 
smile  her  kerchief  to  De  Hambie,  as  amidst  sa- 
luting  soldiers,  flourishing  trumpets,  huzzaing 
caps,  and  the  loud  acclamation  of  the  people, 
he  entered  the  boat.  But  when  she  beheld 
that  beloved  and  majestic  figure  really  part- 
ing,  saw  employed  in  launching  thé  shallop 
on  the  deep  those  terrible  arms,  but  which 
to  her  so  lately  and  ever  had  been  the  har- 
bour  of  fondness  and  tendemess;  the  con- 
flict  to  subdue  the  véhément  émotion  of  her 
swoUen  heart,  to  withhold  the  wild  utterance 
of  her  grief,  became  too  severe  for  nature. 
A  sigh,  deep  and  hystérie  as  the  last  expiring 
gasp,  forced  its  struggling  utterance — she 
threw  back  her  head — her  parting  haïr  dis- 
covered  her  face  tinged  with  the  pale  violet  of 
death — ^her  arms  hung  motionless — ^and  a  cold 
and  rigid  numbness  seized  her  lovely  limbs. 
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She  fell  senseless  in  the  arms  of  the  women 
who  surrounded  her. 

If  De  Hambîe  saw  this  I  know  not  Did 
he — what  must  bave  been  tbe  fearful  combat 
in  the  husband's  and  the  hero's  breast  ? 

The  boat,  in  the  meantime,  was  borne 
by  an  eager  crowd  through  the  surf;  and, 
as  by  express  command  other  means  were 
denied,  some,  swimming  by  its  side,  con- 
tinued  to  cheer.  Now  its  sails  catch  the 
live  current  of  the  favouring  gale,  and  soon 
even  to  those  who  with  holiow  tubes  or  bent 
hands,  linger  to  catch  the  last  glimpse,  it 
appears  but  as  a  sea-guU  riding  on  the  wave. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  pastîme  of  youth,  and  many  maritime 
exploits,  had  made  De  Hambie  and  Malfort 
not  unskilful  sailors;  while  the  latter  attended 
to  the  large,  square,  but  low  mainsail,  De 
Hambie  took  the  helm. 

They  were  in  no  mood  for  conversation; 
in  the  heart  of  De  Hambie,  the  ardour  of 
adventure  and  thirst  of  glory  were  chastened 
and  softened  by  affection  and  solicitude. 
Now  his  thoughts  were  wrapped  in  his  beau- 
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teous  and  drooping  wife  ;  now  engrossed  by 
his  infant  boy,  heir  to  his  immense  posses- 
sions ;  but  should  he  fall,  as  certain  heir  in 
those  times  of  violence  to  the  woe,  wealth 
failed  not  to  entail  on  the  sireless  minor. 
Yet  in  his  Godfather  Robert  would  not 
the  boy,  destined  to  fill  so  exalted  a  station, 
find  a  second  father?  Would  not  Robert's 
gênerons  nature — his  own  eminent  services — 
insure  the  Duke's  spécial  protection  for  the 
child  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  his 
own  great  grandsire  bore — a  name  he  most 
revered,  as  the  one  most  illustrions  among 
his  ancestors,  or  second  to  none  but  RoUo, 
William  Longue-Epée's  perhaps  more  illus- 
trions sire  ?  Robert  had  vowed  such  protec- 
tion at  the  baptismal  altar;  when  from  his 
embroidered  baldrick  he  unhung  a  jewel- 
mounted  sword,  put  it  in  the  wondering  in- 
&nt's  hand,  and  prayed  that  Heaven  would 
so  prosper  it  in  its  grasp,  for  his  own  and 
his  much-desired  son's  honour  and  service, 
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as  it  had  ever  done  the  well-tried  weapon  of 
tfae  sire. 

How  eased  would  hâve  been  De  Hambie's 
anxious  breast,  could  he  then  hâve  known 
that  Heaven  heard  propitiously  the  prayer. 
The  boy  shared  with  his  royal  namesake 
William  in  ail  his  fields  of  glory,  and  in  his 
proudest  conquest  ;  rewarded  by  his  grateful 
sovereign  with  large  possessions  in  England's 
fertile  soil,  from  him  springs  her  proudest 
sons. 

He  lived  but  to  close  his  royal  master's 
eyes;  in  the  same  year  bom,  in  the  same 
year  were  they  to  expire. 

The  heart  of  the  silent  Malfort  heaved 
with  far  opposite  sensations,  convulsive  as  the 
boiling  and  sulphureous  throes  of  the  pent-up 
volcano.  Never  had  any  occasion  drawn  forth 
in  public  from  Gisla  such  tenderness  for  De 
Hambie,  and  every  proof  of  it  was  as  the 
gnawing  bite  of  some  venomous  reptile. 

The   love,   the   respect,   the   honour,  and 
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attachment  shown  by  ail  to  De  Hambie — the 
comparative  oblivion  of  himself,  aroused  a 
thousand  fretful  and  angry  feelings.  The 
deep  pride  lurking  in  his  heart,  made  him 
forget  the  origin  whence  flowed  the  fevour 
with  which  he  was  considered.  It  exagge- 
rated  every  Êmcied  neglect  into  insuit  and 
injustice;  and  blistering  with  its  malig- 
nant  leaven,  it  fomented  his  fatal  passion, 
now  aroused  to  its  height  by  despair  and 
jealousy.  For  the  first  time,  the  blackest 
ingratitude  fanned  his  desires  with  its  pesti- 
lential  breathing.  His  thoughts  assumed  a 
deadlier  shade  ;  as  he  brooded  in  discontent 
the  seowl  of  a  démon  gathered  in  his  brow 
and  withering  glance.  He  looked  on  De 
Hambie  with  rankling  envy-with  hatred. 

The  boat,  carried  by  the  flowing  tide,  ap- 
proaches  the  verdant  shore;  the  still  and  glossy 
water  reflects  that  romantic  promontory, 
which  every  âge  has  considered  as  Jersey's 
most  invidnerable  defence.      On  its  heights 
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the  rude  ramparts  of  the  Celts  had  been  dis- 
placed  for  the  more  solid  towers  of  the 
Romans;  to  thèse  the  Saxons  had  added  outer 
Works,  which  the  Normans  strengthened  and 
the  English  împroved,  with  ail  the  science  of 
regular  fortification.  Hère  it  was  that  a  wan- 
dering  and  persecuted  monarch  found  shel- 
ter,  and,  more  rare— friends  who  in  his  distress 
did  not  désert  him.  Alas  !  soon  but  a  mass 
of  ruins  will  mark  the  spot  !  Its  ancient  and 
lofty  head  crumbles  and  topples  down  neg- 
lected,  amidst  upstart  innovations.  The  me- 
mory  of  the  deeds  of  valour  enacted  there 
passes  away  !  The  glorious  title,  Mount 
Orgueil,  the  renown  it  has  won  itself  by  its 
impregnability,  will  in  a  few  years  be  for- 
gotten  ! 

As  the  boat  glides  by,  the  experienced 
and  soldier  eye  of  De  Hambie  rests  on  its 
isolated  and  perpendicular  précipices;  its 
counterscarp  a  bed  of  sunken  rocks  ;  its  fosse 
a  ragîng  sea — it  defied  investment  and  laughed 
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at  escalade.  It  stood  much  as  Hastings  had 
left  it;  who  made  it  a  retreat  and  rendez- 
vous  in  his  marauding  expéditions,  and  had 
added  to  the  Roman  towers  some  cavaliers 
for  the  discharge  of  arrows. 

De  Hambie,  as  he  marked  its  commanding 
site,  was  not  surprised  that  in  the  possession 
of  Ducaen  it  had  so  often  been  fatal  to  Ro- 
bert's  expéditions. 

Now  not  a  soldier  appears  on  its  walls;  and 
De  Hambie  and  Malfort  leaped  on  shore,  as 
vninterrupted  as  though  the  island  were  de- 
serted. 

Having  secured  the  boat,  they  mounted 
the  steep  and  rocky  coast  till  they  reached 
an  eminence  of  peculiar  beauty.  It  com- 
manded  an  entire  view  of  that  side  of  thé 
island;  but  with  deeper  émotion  thé  sight 
of  beloved  Normandy,  the  memory  of  their 
tender  and  valiant  friends  rushed  to  the 
heart  and   to  the  eyes,   and  they  instantly 
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sougbt  means  of  easing  their  solidtude  by 
some  signal  of  their  safety. 

There  is  no  joy  so  pure,  there  is  no  mo- 
ment in  which  the  heart  overflows  with  such 
gênerons  feeling,  and  ail  the  kindliest  affec- 
tions so  glowingly  diffuse  their  balmy  influ- 
ence through  our  sensations,  as  when,  after 
a  long  voyage,  the  memory  of  our  sufferings, 
tedium,  and  dangers,  still  fresh,  our  hopes 
and  anticipations  wrought  to  the  highest  ex- 
pectation,  we  behold  the  long  looked-for  land 
of  our  native  country. 

Warmed  then  by  every  noble  feeling,  the 
coldest  heart  becomes  touched;  and  offer- 
ings  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  are  invo- 
luntarily  poured  to  Him  whose  throne  is  in 
the  Heavens.  The  eynical  eye  of  the  atheist 
himself  beams  with  a  religions  enthusiasm 
of  praises,  which  not  until  the  excitement 
has  long  ceased  to  act,  he  finds  arguments 
to  explain  away. 
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The  influence  of  this  sentiment,  no  sect 
that  ever  sought  by  their  passions  to  lead 
men  to  their  altars,  bave  overlooked;  and 
those  promontories  whieh  first  bless  the  eye 
of  the  hâppy  mariner,  bave  ever  been  seleeted 
for  the  site  of  a  temple.  There  its  sanetity 
and  holy  majesty  are  heightened  by  love  for 
the  spot,  by  the  strong  and  mysterious  feeling 
so  lately  impressed  of  man's  need  of,  and 
dependenee  on,  some  higher  power,  and  by 
the  impulse  of  gratitude,  that  such  power  has 
been  bounteously  exerted  amidst  the  tempest 
and  the  hurricane  on  the  pathless  deep,  to 
bear  him  in  safety  to  those  by  whom  he  is 
beloved. 

Equal  in  beauty  of  position  and  power  of 
effect,  to  the  temple  of  the  Delphic  ApoUo  at 
Lintumo,  to  that  of  Venus  at  Ancona^  or  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Grâce  at  Ronfleur — stands  on 
the  height  of  Goree  the  gigantic  and  massy 
Poquelaye  of  the  Druids.  (71»)  Escaped  from 
the  remorseless  destruction  with  which  the 
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Romans  visited  every  sacred  édifice  of  this  furo- 
scribed  sect,  which  could  either  reeall  to  the 
people  the  memory  of  their  aneient  faith, 
their  priests,  their  laws,  or  the  sensé  of  their 
subjugation,  or  arouse  abhorrenee  and  défi- 
ance of  the  new  authority  ;  escaped  from  the 
no  less  ruthless  zeal  with  which  the  missiona- 
ries  of  the  gospel  sought  to  clear  the  land 
from  the  vestiges  of  abomination  ;  execrated 
and  anathematized  as  the  unholy  spot  where 
devils  kept  their  polluted  sabaoth,  it  was 
held  in  superstitions  awe  and  traditional 
révérence  by  the  people.  Even  those  who 
boast  to  hâve  unfettered  their  feelings  from 
thèse  ties,  or  treat  with  incredulity  traditional 
report,  still  behold  it  with  amazement  at  the 
hardiness  of  the  work,  and  with  respect  from 
the  belief  that  it  marks  the  spot  where  repose 
the  remains  of  some  mighty  spirit  of  the  olden 
times. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Poquelaye's  véné- 
rable table,  De  Hambie  and  Malfort  heaped 
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dried  grass  and  sticks  mixed  with  sods,  then 
fired  the  pile.  A  black  gmoke  rose  high 
and  curling  in  the  calm  vault  of  ether,  which 
they  trusted  the  anxious  eyes  that  still 
strained  towards  them,  would  regard  as  a 
signal  that  they  had  landed,  and  hitherto 
moved  on  withoat  obstruction.  The  sun 
was  sinking  fast  to  the  horizon,  when  De 
Hambie  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crucifix 
of  silver,  before  which,  having  placed  it  on 
a  ledge  of  the  rock,  he  and  Malfort  bent 
their  knees  in  solemn  prayer. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  look  on  the 
lowly  position  of  thèse  haughty  men — their 
stubbom  knees  folded,  their  mailed  hands 
joined  in  contrition,  the  muscles  of  their 
stem  features  relaxed,  and  the  eye,  its  fire 
dimmed,  cast  up  imploringly  to  that  meek 
and  gende  Spirit,  whose  Gospel  was  peace, 
and  yet  were  they  offering  to  him  the  glory 
of  a  deed  of  blood. 

De  Hambie  arose,  and  having  replaced 
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the  sacred  symbol,  his  eye,  as  it  swept  over 
a  Valley  matchless  for  sylvan  beauty,  beheld 
the  black  pennon  of  Dacaen  floating^  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  Mont  Auvergne.  Malfort 
at  the  same  instant  observed,  tethered  within 
fifty  paces  of  them,  saddled,  and  carrying 
their  bridles  on  their  necks,  two  of  the  swift 
and  hardy  palfîreys  of  the  island  breed. 
Thèse  they  mounted;  and,  riding  a  brisk 
pace  to  the  spot  where  the  banner  displayed 
itself,  soon  arrived  at  a  smooth  and  even 
plain  of  some  extent,  formed  into  a  kind 
of  natural  amphithéâtre  by  Mont  Auvei^e 
and  the  surrounding  wood.  Opposite  the 
segment  oceupied  by  the  dragon  ensign  of 
Ducaen,  was  erected  a  large  tent,  into  which, 
the  open  doors  and  the  bright  light  which 
issued  through  them,  seemed  to  invite  an 
entrance  they  did  not  refuse.  Dismounting 
from  their  horses,  who  most  unhesitatingly 
trotted  away,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the 
interior.     It  presented  a  display  of  magnifi- 
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cence  hardly  equalled  by  a  royal  pavillon. 
The  mo6t  carpet  knight  of  Robert's  court 
could  not  bot  bave  admired  the  ezcellency 
of  their  repast  and  of  the  wines,  the  splendkl 
manner  in  which  it  was  senred,  the  drape* 
ries,  the  couches,  and  the  hangings;  nor 
could  the  most  &stidious  squire  baye  corn- 
plained  there  ladced  anything  which  cooM 
oontribute  to  the  ease  and  oonvenienee  of 
bis  knight  or  self. 

Snch  was  the  generous  confidence  of  thé 
times,  which  even  fréquent  perfidy  could  not 
shake,  that  though  in  the  power  of  their 
most  mortal  enemy,  and  ezposed  to  every 
species  of  treadiery,  they  ate  without  sua- 
pidon  of  the  viands  so  profusely  spread 
before  them;  and  wearied  by  the  varjring 
scènes  of  that  eventful  day,  sought  repose 
to  recruit  the  vigor  which  the  solemn  busi- 
ness of  the  morrow  would  require. 

Ere,  however,  Malfort  retired  to  the  couch 
prepared  for   him,    he  looked  ont  on  the 
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smiling  and  flowery  arena  that  on  the  next 
day  would  be  ploughed  by  the  furious 
chargers'  hoofs,  and  stained  by  that  burn- 
ing  and  uneradicable  dye,  which  for  ever 
withers  and  dries  up  the  source  of  végéta- 
tion, (72.) 

The  moon  rode  bright  in  the  heavens — 
ail  on  earth  was  motionless,  except  the  tall 
shadows  of  the  poplars,  which  stole  in  slow 
and  stealthy  pace  along  the  gpround,  the  dark 
gnomes  of  night's  dial.  The  angry  feelings 
of  Malfort  had  long  since  passed  away; 
gentler  ones,  and  his  habituai  vénération  for 
De  Hambie  now  occupied  their  place.  He 
planted  firmly  and  proudly  his  knighfs  gold 
and  azuré  banneret  at  the  entrance,  and 
drawing  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  siept  pro- 
foundly. 

The  vision  of  Gisia  appears  to  him,  as 
gracefuUy  she  manages  her  champing  and 
neighing  palfrey,  bearing  on  her  wrist  her 
fiavourite  falcon.     She  approaches  him,  and 
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the  loud  greeting  of  the  assembling  coursera 
rings  on  bis  ear;  he  starts,  and  awakes! 
The  tramp  and  whinnying  of  the  horses  he 
sdll,  though  less  distincdy,  hears.  Is  it  a 
vision  or  reality?  The  flickering  lamps, 
scattering  their  confused  light  on  the  objects 
which  surround  him,  recal  his  thoughts  to 
his  présent  position;  ail  else  is  in  intense 
darkness  !  He  listens,  and,  in  the  act,  sleeps* 
But  that  slumber  was  not  long,  ère  it  was 
broken  by  the  deep  tones  of  De  Hambie's 
calL 

The  golden  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had 
already  foreed  ten  thousand  openings  through 
the  fîrail  walls  of  the  tent 

Malfort  springs  on  his  feet,  and  finds  the 
baron  already  up.  While  yet  assisting  to 
adjust  such  parts  of  his  mail  as  De  Hambie 
had  laid  aside,*  the  loud  and  shrill  clang  of 
a  hom  rings  in  reiterated  réverbérations. 
They  hasten  to  the  door-way,  and  Malfort 
advandng  some  paces  before  the  pennon  of 
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De  Hambie,  replies  with  a  blast  as  lond  and 
tierce. 

At  a  short  distance  from  bis  ensign,  they 
behold  the  stately  Ducaen  dad  in  complète 
and  splendid  armoar;  in  advance  of  bim, 
also  armed,  a  sqoire  of  tall,  youtbfiil,  and 
graceful  figure,  wbo  as  the  last  écho  of  Malr 
forfs  response  died  away,  with  arms  folded 
on  bis  breast,  approacbed  midway  ;  Malfort, 
in  like  guise,  tarried  not  to  meet  bim. 

«  Sieur,*'  said  the  youth,  "  My  Lord  Du- 
caen,  holding  that  it  would  ill  befit  the 
dignity  of  two  such  renowned  knights  as 
His  Highness  and  the  Baron  De  Hambie 
to  wage  a  combat  to  outrance,  like  base 
churis,  afoot,  hath  from  his  war-stud  selected 
three  coursers,  matchless,  save  by  each  other, 
in  beauty,  courage,  and  in  ail  training.  In 
yonder  but,  ready  and  fuliy  caparisoned  they 
stand;  and  that  no  thought  of  unknightly 
.  vantage  may  attach  unto  bim,  my  Liord  re- 
quests  the  Baron  De  Hambie  will  from  the 
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three  sélect  the  charger  he  would  back,  and 
point  out  the  one  my  Lord  Ducaen  shall 
ride;  the  third,  divested  of  his  trappings» 
we  are  to  loose  to  pastore  where  he  list 
If  from  this  proposai  thou  dost  not  dissent» 
we  will  straightway  lead  the  horses  for  thy 
lord's  sélection  V 

<*  Thy  proposai.  Sir,"  replied  Malfort, 
<^  hath  ail  knightly  honour  ;  and  though  I 
corne  unempowered  in  this  to  consent  or  to 
deny,  so  £ur  I  feel  conviction  of  the  Lord 
De  Hambie's  assent,  that  we  will,  so  please 
you,  forthwith  lead  up  to  him  the  horses, 
and  from  his  lips  thon  shalt  reçoive  what  he 
may  jndge  befitting  the  occasion." 

Both  squires  in  silence  directed  their  steps 
towards  a  rustic  hut  built  on  the  verge  of 
the  wood,  half  way  between  the  tents  of 
De  Hambie  and  Ducaen.  And  rare  is  it 
to  behold  two  youths,  who,  in  ail  the  exterior 
grâces  and  force  of  youthful  manhood,  could 
hâve  coped  with  them;  for  if  the  one  had 
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something  the  advantage  in  height,  and  length 
of  limb,  Malfort  showed  a  more  perfect  sym- 
metry  of  form. 

No  gallant  of  liis  day  was  more  conversant 
in  the  make  and  properties  of  that  noble 
animal,  or  had  been  more  habituated  to  see 
the  purest  breeds  :  yet  could  Malfort  hardly 
withhold  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  the 
admirable  horses  before  him;  their  appoint- 
ments  befitted  them,  and  were  perfect  in 
every  point. 

They  led  to  De  Hambie  the  stateiy  ani* 
mais  abreast  ;  their  wide  nostrils  snuffing  up 
with  delight  the  fresh  and  fragrant  air,  and 
pawing  the  green  and  dewy  turf  with  their 
impatient  hoofs. 

De  Hambie  well  pleased,  acceded  instantly 
to  the  proposai  as  repeated  to  him  by  Mal- 
fort; and,  selecting  the  middle  courser  of 
the  three,  courteously  declined  fixing  on  that 
Ducaen  should  ride. 

While  the  squires  led  to  that  knight  the 
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remaîning  steeds,  De  Hambie  vaulted  into 
the  saddle  of  his  new  courser,  tried  his  mouth 
and  his  paces,  put  him  through  the  terre  à 
terrey  and  several  aers,  and  highly  satisfied 
with  his  souplesse  and  vigor,  caressing  him, 
dismounted. 

The  sagacious  animal,  feeling  himself 
backed  by  a  bold,  firm,  and  gentle  rider, 
evineed,  as  De  Hambie  stood  speaking  to 
him,  and  fondling  his  ears,  by  every  démon- 
stration his  eye,  ear,  lip,  position  and  fore- 
leg  could  express,  how  joyous  he  was  in  his 
new  master. 

In  the  meantime,  Ducaen,  who  stood  ob- 
serving  what  wa8  passing,  had  marked  the 
oourtesy  of  De  Hambie,  and  as  the  squires 
approached,  pointing  graeiously  towards  Mal^ 
fort,  and,  waving  the  other  arm,  signified  he 
would  take  the  steed  whieh  his  adversary's 
squire  led. 

His  own  squire  offered  immediately  to 
lead  the  noble  animal  to  his  master,  but  this^ 
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Malfort  courteously  declined;  and  as  he 
walked  forward  with  his  charge,  the  squire 
of  Ducaen  led  the  spare  horse  to  the  but, 
and  freeing  him  of  his  gear,  took  him  to 
some  distance  and  tumed  him  loose. 

Ducaen,  as  Malfort  approached,  advanced 
some  paces  to  meet  him,  and  receive  the 
horse  ;  he  spoke  not,  but  signified  his  thanks 
by  a  sainte,  at  once  expressive,  gracious  and 
dignified. 

The  knights  having  mounted,  their  squires, 
after  a  slight  preparatory  flourish,  led  them 
to  the  centre  of  the  arena. 

It  was  perhaps  the  lofty,  ceremonious  ex- 
actness  of  courtesy  in  their  salutation,  that 
most  marked  the  cool,  determined  hâte  that 
rankled  in  either  breast.  Their  offered  hands 
pressed  each  other's  with  a  gripe  that  spoke 
the  deadly  feelings  of  a  foe;  how  différent 
was  its  stern  and  hard  grasp  from  the  soft 
pressure  of  meeting  friendship  !  Thus,  with 
hands  interlaced,  they  attested  by  oaths  on 
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the  Evangelists,  by  the  sacred  tombs  and 
relies  of  the  boly  martyrs,  that  the  cause  of 
their  qaarrel  was  just  ;  that  their  arms  were 
not  tempered  by  any  charm  or  sorcery,  and 
that  they  would  wage  battle,  and  bear  them- 
selves  therein,  as  loyal  and  true  knights. 

The  squires  then  swore  not  to  aid  by  any 
oyert  act,  or  by  any  secret  signs,  or  by  the 
eye,  or  hand,  or  word. 

The  oaths  having  been  taken,  each  knight, 
attended  by  his  squire,  returned,  as  they  had 
met,  to  his  tent,  and  there  with  the  aid  of 
the  vigilant  squire,  every  part  of  the  arms, 
armour,  and  horse-gear,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined  and  adjusted* 

Seing  completely  armed,  and  in  perfect 
readiness,  and  their  shields  hung  about  their 
necks,  both  combatants  now  awaited  the  sig- 
nal for  the  onset 

The  pause  was  fearful  as  that  which  jpre- 
cedes  the  thunder-storm;  nature  herself  seemed 
to  listen  in  stillness  and  in  awe. 
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De  Hambie  was  in  a  suit  of  mail,  which 
reached  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  undèr 
his  pointed  helmet,  to  the  ancle;  his  shield 
was  of  enormous  dimensions;  his  sword  short, 
but  of  great  breadth. 

Ducaen's  armour,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented  many  southem  novelties,  and  was 
very  similar  to  that  worn  nearly  a  century 
after  by  those  Normans  who  retumed  fîrom 
the  first  crusade;  his  sword  was  of  great 
length,  and  his  whole  accoutrements  in  rich-» 
ness  far  surpassed  those  of  his  adversary. 

Malfort  first  broke  the  silence  by  sound- 
ing  a  slight  appeal — ^the  tirar  is  replied  to, 
A  second  sounded — and  then  the  deep^ 
breathed  squires  in  concert  bray  forth  to  the 
charge, 

Never  two  lions  so  rushed  to  combat,  or 
maddened  bulls  attacked  with  such  rage  and 
animosity. 

The  first  course  was  in  favor  of  Ducaen, 
who  wounded  De  Hambie,  though  slightly, 
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hk  spear  glandng  apwards  from  an  oval 
plate. 

Ducaen  himself,  however,  was  strudc  with 
great  force  full  in  the  shield,  and  so  shook 
in  Lis  saddle,  tkat  it  was  with  difficulty  ke 
retained  it 

The  second  course  was  less  impetuous,  as 
tboiigh  each  had  acted  under  the  similar 
policy  of  wasting  his  antagonist's  and  horse's 
strength;  its  results  also  were  not  marked 
by  anything  decidedly  favourable  to  either. 

Not  so  the  third;  terrible  as  had  been  the 
first  encounter,  sdentific  as  was  the  second, 
they  appeared  to  it  but  as  an  exercise  or  trial 
of  prowess. 

The  coursers  were  on  their  f ullest  mettle, 
and  urged  to  their  utmost;  and  their  riders, 
fixing  themselves  more  firmly,  and  accu- 
rately  measuring  their  distance,  let  loose 
their  peut  up  venom;  and  as  though  deter- 
mined  this  shock  should  end  their  strife, 
nisbed  on. 
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Tfaey  met  togetker  as  the  rending  crash 
of  the  thunder-eloads;  the  horses  were  forced 
back  on  their  haunehes  by  their  own  im- 
petas  and  the  sternness  of  the  concussion; 
and,  but  for  the  adroit  rider  and  their  own 
springiness,  man  and  horse  must  hâve  tum- 
bled  on  the  plain. 

The  spear  of  De  Hambie  perforating  to 
the  gambeson  the  well-tempered  cuirass  of 
Ducaen,  shivered  into  many  pièces,  leaving 
its  boit  and  eight  inches  of  the  shaft  rooted 
in  the  rent;  at  the  same  instant  that  of 
Ducaen  penetrated  two-thirds  of  its  length 
through  the  shield  of  his  adversary,  and  ail 
efforts  to  withdraw  or  extricate  it  were  in- 
effectuaL 

De  Hambie  thus  encumbered,  had  hardly 
time  to  cast  from  his  neck  the  shield,  ère 
Ducaen  wheeling  round,  sword  in  hand,  at- 
tacked  him. 

Who  shall  now  recount,  or  what  eye  keep 
pace  with  the  swift  yet  heavy  blows  given. 
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retumed,  warded  off,  and  received?  Like 
the  echoes  of  the  stithy,  in  which  are  forging 
the  gigantic  engines  of  modem  war,  rang 
the  quick  successive  blows  on  their  armour 
of  proof.  Like  the  conflict  of  the  éléments 
when  the  forked  lightnings  play  among  the 
mists  on  the  mountain,  shone  through  the 
steam  of  the  heated  coursers  the  gleam  of 
their  swords  and  the  sparks  they  émit*  As 
the  thunder  re-echoing  through  its  caves,  was 
the  clang  of  arms  and  armour,  and  the  tramp 
of  the  iron  hoof. 

The  charger  becomes  part  of  its  rider;  his 
volition  directs  it  as  readily,  and  with  as 
little  effort  as  his  own  arm  ;  even  his  inten- 
tion seems  anticipated — the  bridle  is  unne- 
cessary — ^the  slightest  pressure  of  the  calf, 
heel,  or  stirrup  almost  needless.  The  very 
passions  of  the  men  infect  their  horses — ^the 
eye  is  red  and  fiery  with  blood  and  wrath — 
a  j9ame  issues  from  the  extended  nostrik — 
the  chest  expands — the  mane  bristles  in  the 
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air,  and,  curling  and  cradcling,  throws  off 
sparks  of  electricity  caused  by  the  heated 
chafing  of  the  humours. 

The  8ward  on  which  they  moved,  late  so 
green,  torn  up  beneath  their  feet,  and  drenched 
with  blood  and  sweat,  présents  but  a  hideous 
bog  of  slippery  and  sweltering  mingled  gore 
and  mud. 

Though  unsubdued  in  animosity  and  heart, 
their  blows  fall  more  feebly  ;  their  coursers' 
panting  flanks,  and  tottering  legs  tell  at  what 
waste  of  animal  strength  and  spirits  those 
short  and  rapid  évolutions  hâve  been  made  ; 
nor  can  the  fatigued  sinews  of  the  knight 
lend  him  the  support  he  lacks. 

Wary  and  cool,  even  in  the  very  whirl- 
wind  of  his  ire,  eat;h  combatant  feels  he  dares 
not  press  on;  backing  for  vantage  ground, 
they  retreat;  yet  as  tigers,  which  seek  but 
space  to  spring  upon  their  prey,  they  move 
and  watch  each  other. 

Having  thus,  and  by  short  turns   retired 
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near  the  tents  or  limits  of  the  field,  they  took 
and  gave  their  coursers  that  rest  both  so  much 
needed. 

Ere,  however,  the  oppressed  lungs  move 
freely,  and  the  swollen  veins  subside  in 
calmer  currents,  the  impatient  knights  had 
re-adjosted,  as  well  as  they  admitted,  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  late  onset;  nor  did 
the  steeds  show  less  lack  of  readiness,  but 
with  head  and  foot  expressed  how  eager  they 
were  to  re-commence. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  similes; — not  the 
rage  of  hunger,  nor  désire  itself,  urges  on  the 
most  rapacious  of  the  savage  tribes  with  the 
same  furor,  as  the  undefinable  vindictiveness 
that  bums  in  the  human  breast.  Add  to  the 
violence  of  this  passion,  so  much  exceeding 
either  of  those  powerful  instincts,  pride, 
préjudice,  personal  hâte,  revenge  ;  superadd 
to  the  dread  of  the  disgrâce  of  defeat,  the 
stimulants  of  ambition  and  renown  ;  then 
picture  the  ferocity  with  which»  recruited  in 
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strength,  De  Hambie  and  Ducaen  corne  od 
to  end  their  mutual  strîfe. 

As  the  Tushing  waters  of  some  mighty 
cataract  they  approach  ;  but  ère  two-thirds 
of  the  course  is  passed,  the  wily  Ducaen 
reining  in  gradually,  and  moving  sideways» 
suffers  his  fiery  rival  to  pass  ;  then  suddenly 
wheeling  on  his  adversary's  left,  gains  the 
croup;  De  Hambie,  buming  with  increased 
rage  at  being  thus  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
throws  his  horse  forward  full  two  lengths,  to  get 
space  and  time  to  turn  ;  but  Ducaen  equally 
ready,  hangs  on  him;  and  now  the  combat 
seems  no  longer  doubtful — for  De  Hambie, 
without  a  shield,  so  placed  that  he  can  neither 
bring  round  his  sword  to  défend  himself  or 
offend  his  foe,  lies  fuUy  exposed  ;  while  Du- 
caen, in  the  height  of  his  courbette,  dish 
charges  a  blow  that  bears  with  it  in  the 
descent  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  horse 
and  rider. 

At  this  critical  instant,  De  Hambie  vaults 
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from  his  saddle;  Ducaen  sees  it,  leng^ens 
his  blow,  but  his  overstretched  arm  sweeps 
wide  of  its  bloody  prey;  and  De  Hambie, 
ère  he  could  recover  himself,  struck  from  his 
enfeebled  arm  and  grasp  his  pondérons  sword, 
so  much  better  for  attack  than  defence,  for 
distance  than  close  quarters.  Then,  snatch^ 
ing  it  from  the  ground,  with  Herculean  might, 
he  hurls  it,  hissing  and  gleaming,  like  a 
falling  meteor,  fai  amidst  the  forest* 

Yet  thèse  eventful  movements,  which  hâve 
required  sentences  of  inadéquate  description, 
took  place  in  the  brief  space  required  for  the 
mère  compréhension  of  a  word,  like  a  thought 
or  a  flash.  In  a  mortal  struggle,  or  to  the 
passing  soûl,  how  unimaginably  thick  and 
rapid  do  deeds  pass,  or  records  crowd  upon 
the  mind  I 

One  alone  of  the  unsubdued  and  fiery 
passions  of  Ducaen,  can  know  the  rage  and 
disappointment,  that  tore  and  convulsed  his 
breast  at  thus  being  defeated  in  the  moment 
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of  yictory.  Drawing  forth  bis  dagger,  he 
impetooiisly  stnick  at  De  Hambie,  wbo  bad 
scarcely  time  to  élude  bim,  wben  again  be 
wbeek  round. 

De  Hambie's  borse  in  tbe  mean  time, 
witbout  suffering  bimself  to  be  remounted, 
kept  close  to  tbem,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
partidpate  in  tbe  fray;  but  Ducaen  well 
oovering  himself  with  his  shield,  his  dagger 
finnly  clencbed  at  bis  breast,  again  cbarges. 

De  Hambie,  notbing  daunted  at  tbe  swift 
and  terrible  force  tbat  came  tbundering  on, 
witb  tbe  crasb  of  a  fisJling  tower,  to  overwbelm 
bim,  springs  at  tbe  armed  and  mailed  brldle 
of  bis  foe,  boping  by  tbe  sbock  to  bring 
borse  and  rider  to  tbe  ground. 

Tbe  wary  Ducaen  prevents  tbis.  De 
Hambie  missed  bis  grasp,  and  tbe  dagger 
of  Ducaen  ringing  from  off  bis  sboulder,  runs 
glancing  down  bis  back;  it  enters  not  tbe 
proof  mail,  but  witb  tbe  blow  be  staggers 
many  paces,  and  could  Ducaen  bave  wheeled 
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in  time,  he  must  bave  fallen  beneath  his  arm, 
or  been  trampled  to  death  by  his  courser. 

As  it  was,  De  Hambie  stood  prepared; 
and  making  a  feint,  as  if  to  repeat  his  at- 
tempt,  discharged  a  blow  with  such  violence, 
that  the  shield  of  Diicaen  was  eut  from  the 
enarmeSf  and  he  so  shaken,  that  he  was  carried 
many  paces  ère  he  recovered  himself,  or  was 
assured  that  his  arm  was  not  dislocated  at 
the  shoulder.  He  tumed,  but  paused  to 
consider  what  best  mode  of  re-attack  pre- 
sented  itself. 

De  Hambie  seized  this  interval  to  attempt 
to  regain  his  horse  ;  remaining  in  his  place, 
and  calling  to  him,  the  animal  no  sooner 
recogpnised  his  voice,  than,  bending  forward 
his  head,  he  approached.  He  was  within 
two  arms'  length,  when  Ducaen,  fearing  the 
advantage  it  would  give,  although  his  pre- 
yious  efforts  had  been  fruitless,  now  with 
resistless  strength  wrenched  from  his  cuirass 
the  splintered  lance-head,  and  with  unerring 
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aim  and  force  hurled  it  at  the  horse.  As 
the  point  entered  between  the  eyes,  mad- 
dened  with  pain  and  fear,  and  as  thongli 
to  be  revenged  for  this  ingratitude,  tearing 
up  the  ground,  he  rushes  forward  on  De 
Hambie.  The  kni^ht  can  hardly  avoid  him  ; 
unrelaxing  in  his  mad  speed  he  scours  the 
plain,  and  Aies  up  Mont  Auvergne;  from 
its  heights  he  casts  a  wild  glanée  on  the 
plain,  then  darts  into  the  wood. 

Ducaen  secure  in  this  point,  sought  now 
by  constant  feints  and  false  attacks,  by  draw- 
ing  him  to  pursue,  and  obliging  him  to  per- 
pétuai change  of  position,  to  render  breathless 
and  weary  out  De  Hambie. 

That  knight  idready  appears  fûnt,  he  fsàh 
on  one  knee  to  rest,  or  to  free  himself  of  part 
of  his  now  cumbersome  armour. 

Ducaen  misses  not  the  &vouring  oppor- 
tunity,  but  with  ail  the  remaining  vigoor  of 
his  noble  steed  cornes  rushing  on. 

De   Hambie  collectedly  awaits  him;  to 
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the  Yery  hilt  the  generous  beast  receives  the 
keen  sword  of  the  knight,  which  without 
destraction  he  finds  it  impossible  to  with- 
draw.  The  dying  animal,  true  to  the  master 
whom  he  had  borne  in  triumph  through  many 
a  desperate  day,  strains  his  tottering  limbs 
to  give  him  time  to  alight  without  injiiry  ; 
they  lend  their  last  support;  as  the  blood 
gushes  forth  he  sinks  in  death. 

Again  the  fight  becomes  more  equal — both 
on  foot — both  with  dagger — with  rage  un- 
abated  and  confidence  increased,  they  seek 
each  other. 

The  blows  ring  in  quick  succession  ;  but 
the  well-tempered  steel,  which  resisted  so 
many  strokes  dealt  in  the  first  violence  of 
the  onsety  is  invulnérable,  except  where  en- 
trance  is  given  by  the  gory  mouth  of  some 
former  rent,  to  thrusts  made  by  arms  en- 
feebled  by  long  toil  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  powerful  and  impatient  De  Hambie 
then  struck   a  blow  with   his  clenched  and 
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mailed  hand  full  on  the  casque  of  his  foe. 
The  latchets  fly  asunder;  but  though  trees  and 
sky  réel  before  the  eyes  of  the  half-stunned 
Ducaen,  his  self-possession  leaves  him  not;  he 
seizes,  at  the  instant,  with  a  gripe  under  which 
the  plates  of  mail  bend  as  though  of  paper, 
his  adversary  by  the  waist;  less  exhausted 
than  De  Hambie,  he  uplifts  him,  poises  his 
foe  in  the  air,  and  is  about  to  dash  him  nigh 
suffocated  to  the  earth  ;  but  where  the  latch- 
ets of  the  casque  are  rent,  the  angry  dagger 
of  De  Hambie  glides,  and  dividing  the 
jugular,  passes  by  the  clavicle  to  the  heart 
Ducaen  staggers;  but  as  though  vengeance 
endured  after  life,  bending  his  head  on  De 
Hambie's  breast,  he  throws  himself  forward. 
In  the  act  of  falling,  his  arms  relax  their 
g^rasp,  and  as  the  crash  of  an  avalanche,  their 
armour  resounds  on  the  ground,  deeply  in- 
dented  with  the  shock  of  its  pondérons  weight 
More  fearful  than  the  combat,  is  the  still- 
ness  which  ensues,  as  motionless  and  prostrate 
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those  fierce  and  restless  spirits  lie,  while 
from  the  gurgling  wounds  thick  frothy  pools 
of  blood  form  round  them. 

The  most  saturnine  of  tempérament,  the 
most  craven  of  heart  could  not  hâve  looked 
on  that  desperate  fight,  without  the  conta- 
gions influence  of  the  fierce  courage  of  the 
oombatants  boiling  in  his  veins.  The  most 
apathetic  could  not  hâve  remained  unmoved. 
Age  itself,  forgetful  of  rigid  sinews  and 
withered  force,  would  hâve  glowed  with 
pristine  vigour,  and  longed  for  an  adver* 
sary  on  whom  to  vent  the  fermenting  eflFer- 
vescence  of  its  spirit 

Eager  for  military  famé,  deeply  interested, 
ardent  ànd  bold,  how  could  then  the  youth-- 
fiil  squires  remain  tame,  inactive  spectators 
of  the  scène?  To  administer  any  aid  by 
their  oath  they  were  forbidden;  looking  on 
with  intense  anxiety,  they  moved  midway  on 
the  right  skirt  of  the  field.  Yet  as  oft  turn- 
ing,  they  met  êach  other's  looks,  they  felt 
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a  sensation  not  of  hâte,  as  some  animais  are 
said  naturally  to  possess  towards  other  races, 
but  of  émulation  ;  their  bodies  bent  forward, 
moved  with  every  blow,  and  as  with  eager- 
ness,  and  inflamed  cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes, 
they  gazed  on  the  field,  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration  flowed,  as  though  they  were  actu- 
ally  engaged  in  the  fearfui  toil.  A  glance, 
as  sudden  in  the  conception  as  in  the  expres- 
sion, sufficed.  As  a  spark  it  ignited  to  com- 
bustion feelings  labouring  for  explosion  ;  with 
a  wide  and  rapid  sweep,  ont  ûew  their  flash- 
ing swords;  they  did  not  fence,  or  parry,  or 
retire  ;  dexterity  and  art  were  thrown  aside — 
they  made  no  feints — gave  no  measured 
blows,  now  fuU,  now  short — fury  destroyed 
ail  thought  of  sleight.  No  stroke  was  aimed 
in  vain — no  thrust  given  in  the  air;  with 
hand  incessantly  moving,  leg  firm,  and  foot 
that  stirred  not  from  its  planted  rest,  the  hot 
and  valiant  youths  continued  the  assault. 
Bloodstained  and  panting,  like  gory  hounds. 
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they  grew  but  fiercer,  dll  the  sword  of  Mal- 
fort, plunged  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  his 
foe,  pierces  below  the  rib,  forcing  its  angry 
way  between  the  junction  of  the  spine.  He 
totters  twice — the  wound  has  done  its  fearful 
work — late  ail  life,  energy  and  grâce,  he 
falls  one  senseless,  rigid  mass,  and  lies  ex- 
tended  in  the  cold  and  clammy  grasp  of 
death. 

A  glow  of  exultation  thrilled  through  Mal- 
fort as  his  adversary  fell,  yet  with  instinctive 
humanity  he  ran  to  assist  him  ;  but  when  the 
arm  stiffened  as  he  raised  it,  and  lay  motion- 
less  when  he  dropped  it;  when,  on  loosening 
the  helmet,  he  beheld  bubbles  of  blood  and 
air  burst  at  the  mouth,  and  pollute  the  youth's 
délicate  and  pallid  cheek,  a  sentiment  of 
compunction  smote  him — he  gazed  sadly,  and 
as  he  looked,  the  dying  features  of  the  mur- 
dered  Valmer  came  pictured  to  him,  vivid  as 
though  recalled  to  life.  He  starts  up— a 
proud,  supercilious,  and  scoffing  look  flashes 
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in  his  eyes  and  curis  upon  his  lip.  The  din 
of  arms  still  rings  upon  his  ear,  but  ail  with- 
out  is  mute,  save  where  the  winds  moum* 
fuUy  sighing  a  requiem  through  the  agitated 
leaves,  make  the  stillness  more  sad  and  pal- 
pable ;  or  the  lively  chirrup  of  the  returning 
birds  interrupts  it  with  a  discordant  mockery 
of  harmony. 

Malfort  rushed  to  where,  weltering  in  dieir 
gory  baths,  hushed  as  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
the  chieftains  lay. 

Ducaen  still  lay  across  De  Hambie's  breast 
With  difficulty  Malfort  rolled  off  his  heavy 
weight;  and  as  he  divested  De  Hambie  of 
his  armour,  and  let  the  air  breathe  on  him, 
a  gurgling,  sighing  groan  escaped  ;  another 
shewed  vitality  was  rallying,  and  the  glazed 
eyes  opened  a  moment  with  inexpressive 
look,  but  to  close  again. 

Twisting  such  linen  as  he  had  at  hand  with 
sticks.  Malfort  contrived  to  place  some  rude 
tourniquets  on  De  Hambie's  bleeding  limbs  ; 
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yet  was  he  oft,  through  very  faintness,  obliged 
to  cease  his  pious  work,  and  administer  to 
liimself  a  surgeon's  aid«  De  Hambie  at 
lengtk  faintly  and  languidly  opened  his  eyes 
— he  spoke  not,  but  the  pressure  of  Mal- 
forf  s  hand  shewed  he  returned  to  conseious- 
ness;  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  the 
first  proof  of  it  As  De  Hambie  painfully 
tomed,  his  eyes  fell  on  his  rival.  Ducaen's 
helmet  had  rolled  some  paces  from  him  ;  he 
lay  prostrate  on  his  back,  his  deathly  visage 
exposed.  At  this  sight  a  glow  suffused  De 
Hambie*s  pallid  cheek,  and  the  recollections 
of  years  gathered  in  his  eye.  Aided  by 
Malfort  De  Hambie  arose  ;  both  faint,  and 
both  with  uncertain  steps  approached  the 
tent,  whither  Malfort,  younger  and  less  ex- 
hausted  than  De  Hambie,  leaning  on  his 
bendîng  sword,  conducted  him. 

Disencumbered  of  his  armour,  his  parched 
and  feverish  lips  and  enfeebled  body  refreshed 
by  a  draught  of  wine.  De  Hambie  reposed 
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on  his  couch;  where  Malfort,  having  recniited 
himself,  again  essayed  to  examine  and  bind 
up  his  wounds  ;  then  throwing  himself  on  a 
pallet  at  the  foot  of  De  Hambie's  couch, 
sought  the  much-needed  rest. 

The  loss  of  blood  in  Malfort,  though  con- 
sidérable, was  such  that  if  it  enfeebled  the 
body  it  yet  gave  to  his  spirits  liveliness  and 
vivacity  ;  to  which  was  added  the  excitement 
of  De  Hambie's  safety,  and  of  complète  tri- 
umph. 

He  addressed  fréquent  enquiries  to  De 
Hambie  when  called  up  to  relieve  his  fever- 
ish  thirst,  or  when  his  stiffening  wounds  re- 
quired  ease  or  médicament;  and  in  a  few 
hours,  with  the  knight's  returning  strength, 
he  recounted  their  two-fold  success,  and  re- 
ceived  De  Hambie's  praise. 

The  Sun  still  glowed  above  the  horizon; 
and  De  Hambie,  notwithstanding  his  great 
weakness,  was  anxious  to  set  sail;  but  to 
reach  the  boat  he  found  to  be  impossible. 
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Nor  was  tbe  work  of  triumph  yet  complète, 
since  he  had  promised  Robert  tbe  outlaw's 
bead,  tbe  surest  pledge  of  vietory  and  ven- 
geance. 

Tbe  décapitation  Malfort  felt  su£Gicient 
vigour  to  perform,  and  offered  fortbwitb  to 
effect;  proposing  tbat,  baving  placed  tbeir 
tropbies  in  tbe  boat,  and  made  ail  ready, 
witb  sucb  recruited  force  as  tbe  nigbt's  rest 
would  give,  tbey  sbould  sail  witb  tbe  first 
dawn  of  returning  day. 

Heartening  bimself  witb  wbat  cbeer  tbe 
tent  afforded,  and  baving  placed  witbin  De 
Hambie's  reacb  ail  tbat  could  avail  bim,  Mal- 
fort sallied  fortb. 

Tbe  birds  tbat  prey  on  carrion  bad  begun 
tbeir  feast,  and  dasbed  witb  swift  and  fuU  ex- 
tended  wings  across  tbe  bodies,  uttering  wild 
and  piercing  cries  as  tbey  flusbed  tbeir  gore- 
stained  beaks  in  tbe  loatbsome  banquet.  Two 
enraged,  voracioas  kites,  so  desperately  bat- 
tied    over   Ducaen,   tbat,   scarce   scared   by 
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Malfort's  close  approach,  would  they  desist 
from  their  conflict,  but  screaming,  fiew  withîn 
sight  of  the  prey,  more  fiercely  to  renew  it. 

Malfort  sought  a  stone  on  which  to  whet 
his  hacked  and  soiled  sword,  preparatory  to 
the  exécution  ;  but  as  he  looked  on  Ducaen, 
a  secret  awe  stole  over  him  ;  he  remembered 
the  gaze  under  which  his  proud  heart  had 
cowed  :  he  dreaded  to  awake  and  meet  its 
terrible  reproof  ;  and  that  the  voice  at  which 
armies  trembled,  and  embattled  hosts  stood 
still,  bursting  through  the  firm  clenching 
teeth  would  pour  on  him  its  awful  chiding. 
There  was  a  mysterious,  undefined  intelli- 
gence, that  bowed  before  Ducaen  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Malfort.  He  turned  from  him  to  the 
spot  where  his  own  conquest  lay. 

With  one  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
he  dissevered  its  white  and  fragile  stalk  ;  and 
emboldened»  bore  the  head  by  its  light  and 
curling  locks,  to  where  Ducaen  lay  stretched. 
From  the  divided  veins,  fountains  of  blood 
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had  jetted  ;  his  clogged  and  matted  liair,  his 
tough  sinews,  and  strong,  bold,  buU-neck,  re- 
quired  a  more  practised  hand,  or  more  power- 
ful  arm;  or  that  of  Malfort  was  enervated, 
for  there  did  he  make  many  ineffeetual  blows, 
and  with  the  turned  edge  of  his  sword  was 
at  length  obliged  in  butcherly  wise  to  saw 
through  the  close-laid  twine  of  muscles. 
With  hands  anew  imbrued  in  blood,  his  heart 
hardened,  and  résistance  aroused  up  the 
venom  of  his  angry  nature. 

This  unseemly  opération  finished,  Malfort 
looked  round  wistfully  as  though  he  hoped 
again  to  find  the  agile  palfrey  that  had  borne 
him  hither.  As  he  had  fallen  under  Ducaen, 
there  the  proud  charger  lay — ail  spoke  of 
death  !  He  hastily  strode  towards  the  boat  ; 
and,  ère  he  reached  her,  his  compunction 
at  his  tragic  charge  had  faded;  he  was  in- 
sensible to  ail  but  the  weight  of  the  bloody 
trophies. 

The  boat  lay  gently  heaved  by  the  flowing 
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tide  ;  Malfort  stowed  on  board  her  tbe  appal- 
ling  freight,  covered  it  with  bis  mantle,  and 
giving  the  boat  more  hawser,  slowly  re- 
ascended  the  beacb,  wearied  and  weak,  yet 
with  spirit  unsubdued. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  declining  sun,  amidst  long  melancholy 
shades,  gave  now  a  pensive  liglit.  The  in- 
terior  of  the  tent  was  more  than  half-obseared 
ivhen  Malfort  returned.  He  trimmed  the 
lamp — De  Hambie  slept — hîs  breathing  was 
long  and  soft — the  haggard  look  had  gone, 
or  perhaps  was  only  banished  by  the  flush  of 
feverish  sleep.  As  Malfort  looked  on  him, 
his  eye  fell  on  a  beauteous  look  of  long  and 
golden  hair,  its  radiance  blotted  by  ensan- 
guined  studs.      Could  Malfort  mistake  the 
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tress  !  Médusa  like,  each  hair,  as  an  encir- 
cling  snake,  shot  tbrough  his  heart  its  en- 
venomed  shaft,  and  dèposited  in  its  rapid 
circulation  a  fiery  poison  of  angry  jealousy. 
He  could  hâve  rent  to  shreds  the  innocent 
cause  of  this  fierce  perturbation  ;  but  as  its 
shining  silken  curl  twined  round  his  finger 
and  embraced  his  hand,  softer  feelings  poured 
their  influence  on  him.  He  looked  on  it 
tenderly  and  reverentially,  as  though  it  still 
adorned  the  beauteous  Gisla's  brow,  He 
could  not  part  from  it  or  retain  it  As  De 
Hambie  turned,  the  knot  that  confined  it 
slipped  within  Malfort's  grasp — the  tempta- 
tion  was  resistless.  With  trembling  hands  and 
gaze  that  spoke  unutterable  things,  rivetted 
on  the  heavy  eyelids  of  De  Hambie,  he 
slowly  and  softly  stole  the  treasured  braid, 
pressed  it  hurriedly  to  his  amorous  heart; 
and,  tortured  by  conflicting  feelings,  threw 
himself  on  his  pallet. 

The  lamp  which  Malfort  had  placed  on 
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high,  left  in  shade  De  Hambie,  but  threw 
its  vivid  light  where  at  tbe  knighf  s  feet  he 
lay. 

Malfort  sighing,  drew  the  beauteous  tress 
from  out  his  breast;  and  witb  it  a  portrait 
on  whicb,  ère  he  dared  to  gaze,  he  east  round 
a  suspicions,  serudnizing  glance.  De  Ham- 
bie slept,  wrapped  in  profoundest  slumber; 
ail  around  was  still  and  dark;  then  Malfort, 
giving  seope  and  utterance  to  his  feelings, 
pressed  reiteratedly,  with  passionate  ardour, 
the  lovely  image  to  his  lips  ;  and  now  com- 
pared,  and  now  with  heart  and  eyes  adored 
the  tress,  and  now  the  type  of  perfect  love- 
liness. 

<<  Gisla  !  beloved  Gisla  !  cause  of  ail  my 
woe,  my  misery,  and  crime  !  Fatal  eyes  from 
which  I  drink  the  frantic  passion  that  thus 
maddens  me,  cannot  thy  fires  destroy  me 
or  utter  hopelessness  restore  my  peace? 
Lovely  hair  !  proof  of  my  weakness,  treach- 
ery,  and  love  ;  what  shame,  what  joy  glows 
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through  me  at  thy  possession  !  what  risk 
hâve  I  not  run  to  obtain  thee — even  the  dis- 
covery  of  my  horrid  secret!  How  retain 
thee  —  by  falsehood,  treachery,  soiling  the 
most  glorious  moment  of  my  life,  making 
me  in  conscience  too  abject  for  thy  notice? 
Yet,  thou  art  the  cause,  Gisia  !  Yes,  thou  ! 
thou  !  My  desperate  passion  for  thee,  the 
meteor  that  lures  to  virtue  as  to  vice  !  Oh, 
Gisla  !  didst  thou  know  ali  my  passion — the 
ardent  tenderness,  truth,  and  vénération 
with  which  I  adore,  would  thy  cold  heart 
ignite  with  my  fires  —  would  it  relent  to 
tenderness,  and  feel  pity  for  the  wretched 
Malfort?  Confess  how  différent,  my  love, 
my  enraptured  embrace  from  that  of  my 
.  .  .  .  "  Malfort  turned  ;  leaning  on  his  arm, 
and  gazing  full  upon  him,  he  met  the  black 
scowl  of  the  astounded  and  enraged  De 
Hambie. 

"  Ahi,"   cried,  springing  up,   the  furious 
youth — "  fiends  of  hell,   am  I  then   disco- 
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vered  ?  Yes  !  I  adore  thy  wife  ! — thîs  the 
proof .  .  .  ."  His  swîft,  vengeful  dagger 
struck  to  the  heart  De  Hambie. 

The  knight  moved  his  hand,  as  searching 
for  defenee  ;  his  head  fell  back,  and  round 
the  tent  rang  a  hollow  sound. 

Malfort  sprung  back  ;  then  with  a  savage 
instinct,  to  make  sure  his  work,  pierced  his 
victim,  already  dead,  with  many  stabs — 
nished  to  the  door,  looked  wildly  round,  and 
fled  he  knew  not  whither. 

Unconsciously  his  steps  bore  him  to  the 
spot  where  the  headless  bodies  lay — he  starts 
and  hurries  from  the  sight-the  awful  tones 
of  Ducaen,  "  /  hâve  doomed  ihee  to  work  aut 
my  great  revenge^^  knell  on  his  ear,  and  pur- 
sue  him  in  his  flight.  With  incredible  speed 
he  rushes  up  Mount  Auvergne,  tili  his  feet 
entangled  by  some  obstacle,  throw  him  with 
violence  on  his  face,  where  stunned  he  lies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  morning  breaks  with  ail  the  joy  and 
glory  of  nature's  utmost  splendeur.  The 
fresh  and  newly  awakened  zéphyrs  brush 
the  diamond  dewdrops  from  the  flowerets, 
which  lift  their  brilliant  heads  to  hail  and 
offer  their  fragrant  incense  to  the  smiling 
skies.  The  songs  of  the  birds  float  and 
gambol  with  the  gossamers,  amidst  the  golden 
sunbeams  —  ail  nature  seems  to  revel  in 
one  extasy  of  bliss.  Man  alone  mars  this 
paradise — ^refuses   the    proflFered    prodigality 
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of  happiness — wars  against  the  beneficent 
decree,  and  poUutes  its  laughing  aspect  by 
the  appalling  relies  of  fiendish  passioD. 

Malfort,  still  extended,  pressed  the  fresh 
green  sward,  and  woke  amîdst  the  universal 
holiday,  in  that  delicious  dreaminess  recruited 
vigour  feels,  as  it  lingers  in  the  parting  em- 
brace  of  refreshing  slumber.  Too  fleeting 
moments  !  Uneonscious  where  he  is,  he  recalls 
his  scattered  thoughts  ;  they  sweep  over  his 
mind,  murky  and  black,  as  though  the  winds 
of  hell  propelled  tbem.  They  corne  lower- 
ing  as  a  hideous  nightmare,  and  présent  a 
prospect  such  as  though  the  rending  earth 
opened  to  his  scared  view  the  dreadful  prisons 
of  the  infernal  penitentiary.  He  sickens  as 
the  recollections  of  the  £Eital  night  crowd 
over  him  ;  and  while  the  anguish  of  remorse 
tears  his  heart  with  insuflFerable  pangs,  with  his 
impious  hands  still  ,Ted  witH  his  benefactor's 
blood,  hé  strives  to  compress  the  bursting 
throes   of  his   throbbing  temples.      Amidst 
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this  scathing  tempest,  the  all-absorbing  sen- 
timent of  self-preservation  rushes  on,  and 
arouses  him  to  action.  The  third  day  has 
dawned — dangers  of  every  kind  surround  him 
— évidences  of  his  guiit,  loud-tongued,  cry 
oat  against  him  They  ungagged  !  and  does 
he  linger  ! 

His  first  impulse  was  to  throw  himself 
amidst  the  outlaws  of  the  island  ;  but  how 
durst  he  trust  to  their  réception  of  one  so 
compromised  in  the  death  of  their  mutilated 
chief  ! 

The  civil  dissensions  of  neighbouring  Eng- 
land  offered  impunity  and  employment  to  any 
bold  and  ready  hand;  but  the  reconciliation  of 
Robert  with  Canute,  and  the  constant  négoci- 
ations pending  in  faveur  of  Alfred,  would  make 
concealment  di£Gicult  His  flight  thither  would 
brand  him  with  suspicion  ;  and,  if  not  con- 
victed  and  given  up  to  Robert,  bar  ail  pro- 
motion. Less  was  the  risk  to  retum  to 
Normandy,  boldly  to  face  the  danger,  and 
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by  some  taie  of  Ducaen's  treachery  which 
would  be  readily  believed,  account  for  De 
Hambie's  absence,  his  imprisonment,  or  death. 
Hère  his  heart  reeoiled,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  loathsome  labyrinth  of  falsehood,  through 
which  he  must  wind  his  way  to  escape  oppro- 
brium  and  a  culprit's  ignominious  end. 

Darst  he  meet  Gisia  ?  Durst  he  look  on 
that  sad  and  innocent  brow,  more  terrible  in 
itB  reproach  than  the  dread  frown  of  the  im- 
perious  Robert? 

Yet,  as  by  an  infatuation,  what  most  he 
feared  to  meet  seemed  most  to  lare  him  on — 
die  lightning  which  threatened  the  deadliest 
stroke,  flashed  to  light  him  forward — the 
inscrutable,  wily  whisperings  of  passion  urg- 
ing  him,  made  the  most  dangerous  appear 
the  safest  course,  and  lent  to  him  ail  its 
instinct  and  its  blindness« 

He  determined  to  bear  the  corpse  of  De 
Hambie  to  Robert,  and  report  that  having 
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conquered  Ducaen,  De  Hambie  died  in  the 
night  from  wounds  and  exhaustion. 

This  resolution  decided  on,  Malforf  s  energy 
retumed;  and  notwithstanding  the  painfui 
stiffness  of  his  wounds,  and  the  shock  he  had 
received  in  his  fall,  he  proceeded  firmly  to 
the  tent  On  drawing  its  eurtains,  the  ghastly 
spectacle  of  his  murder  greeted  him  ;  nor  was 
his  heart  so  hardened  as  to  behold  unmoved 
the  piteous  corpse.  With  heaving  heart,  and 
bursting  eyes,  he  recaUed  the  nobleness, 
friendship,  and  affection  of  De  Hambie  to 
memory.  Stung  by  unavailing  and  cruel 
regrets,  he  iooked  on  what  but  now  was 
adomed  with  divine  grâces  and  virtues,  ail 
by  his  rash  hand  destroyed  !  A  putrifying 
carcase  was  ail  that  remained  of  him,  who 
a  few  hours  since  was  fit  to  instruct  and 
govern  kingdoms — the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
country. 

The  eyes  still  glimmered  glassily  througli 
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the  half-closed  lids — ^the  jaw  had  fallen — the 
majestic  face,  now  of  pallid  blue,  was  lan- 
guid  and  dejected  ;  and  its  subdued  and  mute 
expression  smote  Malfort  with  the  bitterest 
reproach. 

On  the  ground,  by  De  Hambie's  side,  lay 
Malforfs  dagger,  clotted  with  coagulated 
gore.  The  curtains  of  the  tent  bore  the  red 
stains  of  his  dripping  hands.  The  expiring 
lamp  cast  a  melancholy  and  sepulchral  light 
across  the  beams  of  jocund  day. 

Malfort  with  effort  aroused  himself,  and 
hesitatingly  examined  the  body.  The  num- 
ber,  position,  and  appearance  of  the  more 
récent  wounds,  bore  too  palpable  testimony 
to  Ûie  manner  of  the  death  to  allow  Malfort 
to  hazard  discovery.  The  mouldering  grave 
alone  offers  concealment,  and  promises  him 
inviolable  secrecy  and  silence. 

Â  gully  close  to  which  Malfort  had  fallen, 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Auvergne,  was 
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deep  and  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  and  into  it  he 
determined  to  cast  the  corpse. 

Putting  aside  the  helmet  and  chief  pièces 
of  De  Hambie's  armour,  with  unflinching 
eye  and  desperate  hands  he  bore  the  half- 
stripped  venerated  body,  the  object  of  se 
much  solicitude,  of  so  many  high  hopes  and 
tender  fears,  across  bis  shoulder,  and  with 
straining  steps  took  his  deep  track  over  the 
dewy  grass;  wherever  he  rested,  his  icy 
burthen  marked  the  spot  with  gore. 

Alas  !  where  were  those  who  woûld  with 
weepîng  eyes  and  wringing  hands,  havc 
wailed  over  him  ;  and  sad  and  solemniy,  with 
pious  decency,  hâve  performed  the  last  dismal 
oflSces?  Far  off,  unconscious  of  the  extent 
of  woe,  with  vain  prayers  they  mournfully 
supplicate  the  obdurate  heavens  ! 

Having  with  diflScuIty  deposited  within  its 
stony  bed,  unhouselled  and  unaneled,  the 
abused  corpse,  and  piled   over  it  the  large 
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fragments  of  rock  that  lay  scattered  around, 
Malfort  breathed  more  freely.  The  heavy 
signet  of  the  sepulchre  had  sealed  up  ail  re- 
cord of  the  dark  transaction. 

No  tongue  could  reveal — no  eye  had  seen 
— no  proof  remained  !  In  his  own  bosom, 
alone  midst  mortal  men,  was  buried  the  fatal 
secret. 

The  damp,  the  worm,  and  all-destroying 
time,  would  quickly  cancel  the  feeble  traces 
of  aught  that  might  else  remain. 

Encouraged  thus,  with  a  spirit  that  scoffed 
at  his  relenting  heart,  and  mocked  its  own 
superstitions,  he  returned  to  the  tent  ;  there, 
as  if  in  bravado  of  the  very  fiend,  he  sat  and 
composedly  cleaned  his  dagger.  Âmidst 
this  confused  scène  of  blood  and  guilt,  reck- 
less  he  drank  off  a  deep  goblet  of  wine,  and, 
with  diabolic  précaution,  laying  a  long  train 
of  dried  materials  to  fire  the  tent,  with  an 
air  of  défiance  bore  to  the  boat  the  casque 
and  chief  armour  of  the  ill-fated  De  Hambie. 
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The  mast  stepped — the  bark  made  ready 
— its  melancholy  freight  adjusted,  he  fires 
the  subtie  train — slips  the  hawser,  and  looses 
his  sail  to  the  favouring  breeze.  The  boat 
obedient,  quickly  leaves  the  shore,  and  amidst 
the  isiand's  verdant  glades  and  rœky  points, 
no  soûl  appears. 

Â  momentary  satisfaction  poured  one  sooth- 
ing  drop  upon  the  scorching  feelings  that 
bumed  within  the  arid  breast  of  Malfort. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  light  squalls,  that  rushed  round  the  head- 
lands,  gave  Malfort  occupation,  and  distracted 
for  a  time  his  attention  from  aught  else  than 
the  management  of  his  bark;  but  in  mid- 
oceah  the  breeze  died  away,  the  sail  in 
slovenly  folds  hung  îdly  to  the  mast,  a  white 
glary  haze  spread  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
beat  listless  in  the  water,  or  propelled  almost 
imperceptibly  by  a  sluggish  current,  rolled 
vapidly  on  the  glassy  swell.  The  unwelcome 
calm   left  Malfort  leisure  for  his  misérable 
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reflections;  and  he  gave  way  to  dread  an- 
ticipations, accompanied  by  the  scourge  of 
self-accusation,  disturbed  only  by  the  screech 
of  the  ravenous  sea-guU,  that  smeit  blood, 
and  hovered  in  rapîd  sweep  around. 

The  hîgh  hopes  of  his  ardent  youth  were 
marred  ;  ail  his  honourable  ambition  blighted. 
His  great  patron,  who  had  lifted  him  above 
a  crowd  of  aspiring  youths  his  equals,  no 
more  !  His  friend,  whose  days  were  houred 
bv  deeds  of  kindness,  of  whom  in  vain  he 
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searched  one  act  of  injustice,  lay  manacled 
in  the  icy  fetters  of  death  by  his  fell  hand; 
but  not  before  his  heart  had  beçn  rejit  and 
insulted  in  the  tenderefet  point,  by  proofs  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude.  "  Sûrely,  since 
the  démon  first  reared  triumphaht  on  earth 
his  banner,  a  murder  so  horrid  had  not  ap- 
palled  mankind  !" 

"  Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  design,"  exclaimed 
Malfort  ;  "  my  own  life  I  would  hâve  freely 
given  to  préserve  thine  !     AU — ail  resigned, 
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but — ^but  that  which  is  so  incorporated  with 
my  soûl  as  to  be  indivisible  from  my  exist- 
ence !     No,  De  Hambie,  I  could  not  hâte 
thee — I  loved,  I  venerated  thee — but  a  pas- 
sion stronger  than  my  reason  made  me  abhor 
thy  possession    of  a  treasure  which  though 
hopeless  to  make  mine,  it  curdled  my  blood  to 
gall  to  know  another's  !  Yet  it  was  not  for  this 
I  smote  thee  !     No,  no  ! — I  could  not  live  dis- 
graced — to  be  scoffed  at  !     Â  presumptuous 
discharged  varlet,  lost  in  the  eyes  of  men,  de- 
spised  by  Gisla  !   My  secret  discovered  !  .  .  . 
No,  no,  both  could  not  live  !     Oh,  would  that 
thy  just  dagger  had  been  swifter,  and  pierced 
this  breast,  ère  mine  had  found  thy  heart  ! 
Gisla  !  oh,  adored  Gisla  !  how  I  hâve  wronged 
thee!     injured    thee  —  to    perform     whose 
slightest  pleasure  I  had  for  ever  dedicated 
each  act  and  hour   of  my   existence  !     Can 
thèse  tears —  ?"    As  he  bathed  with  them  her 
picture,  a  shadow  passed  over  it.      In  the 
look  Malfort  cast  round,  fear  and  rage  were 
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wildly  mingled.  "  Cause  of  my  crime  !"  he 
burst  forth,  apostrophizing  the  placid  portrait 
— "  nurse  of  my  desperate  passion,  eom- 
meneed  and  perfected  in  a  fatal  hour  !  With 
thee  was  born  the  evil  genius  that  rules  my 
destiny  !  For  thee  my  hands  are  red  with 
the  best  blood,  and  my  soûl  bartered  to  the 

démon I    hâve   no   retreat  !      On  ! 

on  !  I  dare  not  look  on  the  dark  abyss  be- 
hind  !  I  hâve  burst  the  barriers,  which  God 
and  man,  with  terrors,  remorse,  and  flaming 
swords,  and  laws,  défend  !  What  more  can 
stay  my  course  ?  The  curse  of  murder  shall 
not  blast  my  brow,  while  the  prîze  éludes  my 
desperate  clutch  !  Hell  !  I  invoke  thy  aid, 
since  heaven  and  its  saints  renounce  me!" 

A  lîght  breeze  rulHing  over  the  water, 
makes  reply  ;  the  sail  swells  beneath  its  im- 
pulse, and  strains  the  tightening  cords.  Mal- 
fort sinks  back  in  an  agony  of  passion,  as  the 
haze  roUing  off  discovers  the  breakers  of  the 
Gros-Senequel,    and    the   flèches  of   Notre 
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Dame,  far  above  the  well-known  landmarks 
of  Agou,  and  the  rock  of  Malicorne. 

Malfort,  as  the  rich  and  yellow  land,  its 
dark  forests,  and  blooming  orchards  spread, 
each  moment,  more  distinctly  to  his  view, 
revolves  over  the  relation  he  must  make,  and 
balances  each  possibility  and  doubt 

Robert's  high  and  gênerons  nature  made 
him  easy  to  deceive;  but  the  slightest  dis- 
crepancy  would  arouse  his  jealous  vigilance  ; 
— -and  then  to  escape  his  keen  pénétration, 
sharpened  by  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  versed  in  its  duplicity,  and  accustomed 
to  the  wiles  of  policy,  was  impossible.  The 
calculation  of  chances  in  his  desperate  stake 
made  Malfort  décide  upon  the  boldest  play,and 
claim  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  day. 

Having  stolen  the  life,  how  slight  a  pang 
it  cost  to  filch  away  the  honour  ! 

Beneath  the  red  fiag  of  Normandy,  he  stuck 
on  pôles  the  grim  heads  of  Ducaen  and  his 
youthful  squire  ;  then  along  the  boat's  deck 
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he  carefully  arranged  the  helmet  and  armour 
of  De  Hambie  in  appropriate  places,  adjust- 
ing  the  mantle  in  stiff  and  melanclioly  folds, 
so  as  partly  to  conceal,  partly  to  give  to  view 
the  sad  panoply. 

The  signal  had  been  given  on  shore,  and  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  skiff,  the 
people  gather  together — assembling  crowds 
run  along  the  shore  to  greet  it — the  buz  and 
cheer  of  the  multitude  is  borne  far  on  the 
winds.  Amidst  peals  and  alarums  of  trum- 
pets,  and  din  of  arms  and  horses,  the  impa- 
tient Robert  chafes  at  the  delay,  and  listens 
eagerly  to  each  conjecture  of  those  who  boast 
their  superior  keenness  of  sight. 

The  strange  appearance  of  the  boat  mocks 
explanation,  and  each  new  conjecture  con- 
tradicts  the  last  :  in  one  great  fact  ail  agrée, 
that  Normandy's  red  banner  fioats  in  triumph 
over  the  black  gonfalon  of  Ducaen,  that  the 
boat  contains  more  than  two,  and  yet  one 
gallant  panache  is  wanting. 
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Soon  Malfort  is  clearly  recognised;  but  bis 
attitude  speaks  not  joy  or  victory  ; — despond- 
ingly  he  bends  forward,  returns  no  salutation, 
and  fixes  on  the  deek  bis  mournful  gaze, 
ratber  tban  on  tbe  rapid  prow,  or  plasbing 
breakers. 

As  nearer  he  approaches,  the  trunkless 
heads — grim,  stern,  and  gory — ^are  next  dis- 
cerned. 

"  Wounded,  or  overcome  by  fatigue,"  they 
exclaim,  "  De  Hambie  sleeps  ;  for  extended 
on  the  deek,  around  bis  mail  and  well-known 
helmet  is  wrapped  bis  mantle." 

As  thougb  the  long  and  loud  hurrah  had 
but  now  aroused  him,  Malfort  leaps  up,  and 
with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  amidst  the  lash- 
ing  of  the  treacherous  rocks  guides  bis  way. 
Exulting  multitudes  rush  into  tbe  water  ;  the 
halyards  are  cast  off,  tbe  yard  cornes  rattling 
down,  and  througb  the  restless  foam  they 
bear,  over  tbe  grating  sands,  the  boat  and 
wondrous  freight 
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Robert  had  already  thrown  himself  from 
his  horse,  and  approached  the  boat.  Mal- 
fort leaps  ou  shore,  and  kneels  at  his  feet; 
a  busy  crowd  rush  to  the  vessel — some  bear 
towards  the  Duke,  with  frantic  shouts,  the 
dreadfui  trophies*— others  essay  to  aid  De 
Hambie. 

Âlas  !  beneath  the  mantle,  his  bruised  and 
stained  and  piereed  armour  offer  but  sad 
relies  of  the  chief  to  their  sorrow-stricken 
gaze. 

A  cry  of  dismay  broke  through  the  shouts 
ofjoy. 

"  What  of  De  Hambie?"  exclaimed  Robert, 
passing  on  a  step,  without  stopping  to  notice 
Malfort. 

"  Sire  !"  replied  Malfort,  in  grave  and 
mournful  accent  ;  ^^  after  long  and  stern 
combat,  piereed  by  the  ruthless  Ducaen,  the 
valiant  chief,  my  venerated  master  fell  !  How 
avenged  let  thèse  give  évidence  !"  He  laid 
the  heads  before  the  Duke. 
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Thus  perish  Robert's  enemies  !" 

The  sentence  Aies  through  the  crowd — 
"  Thus  perish  Robert's  enemies  !"  resounds 
on  ail  sides,  till  the  shout  dies  away  in  re- 
motest  distance. 

Robert  seized  by  the  dark  grisly  locks 
the  head  of  Ducaen.  Its  purple  hue,  and 
flowing  beard,  and  élégance  of  feature,  threw 
over  ît  an  awful  majesty. 

The  crowd  drew  back,  and  gazed  in  fear. 
The  vindictive  satisfaction  that  burned  in  Ro- 
bert's cheek  and  curled  up  his  red  moustache 
subsided;  his  stern  eye  relaxed;  a  painful 
pang  passed  through  the  Duke.  It  was  the 
tribute  to  valor,  for  he  was  kindred  to  the 
brave. 

"  Over  the  sea-gate's  portai,"  (7a)  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  let  be  transfixed  the  traitor's 
head." 

Yet,  while  borne  off,  his  eye  still  rested  on 
the  seuil. 

"  And  this  ?" — as  the  Duke  raised  the  other, 
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its  lîght  hair  curled  wildly  round  a  face 
fair  and  Grecian,  as  though  Praxetiles  had 
wrought  it  of  Parian  marble.  A  glow  of 
joy  transfused  Robert — it  was  Garin,  (74.) 
the  heir  of  the  doomed  and  hated  race  of 
Talvas,  the  late  abject  submission  of  whose 
father  had  not  propitiated  the  implacable 
Duke.  He  spat  contemptuously  on  the  vi- 
sage of  the  beauteous  youth,  and  threw  it 
from  him:  from  hand  to  hand  the  excom- 
municated,  accursed,  and  loathed  head  is 
hurled  ;  till,  thrown  into  the  sea,  there  hove 
sometime  amidst  the  spray,  the  receding 
waves  carried  it,  assaîled  by  hungry  dogfish, 
out  to  océan. 

In  a  transport  of  joy,  almost  unbecoming 
his  mighty  famé,  Robert  raised  up  Malfort 
and  embraced  him,  girt  round  his  loins  his 
own  jewel- wrought  baldrick,  and  covered  him 
with  a  mantle  of  costly  ermine.  The  crowd 
renew  their  shouts  and  vivats. 

Oh  fickle,  insensate  people  !      Oh,  heart 
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of  kings  !  The  merits,  and  the  doleful  loss 
of  a  tried  and  faithful  friend  and  servant  are 
faintly  deplored,  or  forgotten,  amidst  the 
exhilaration  of  victory,  gratification  of  re- 
venge, and  a  fresh  candidate  for  laurels  and 
for  favours  ! 

Remounted,  with  Malfort  on  his  right, 
foUowed  by  the  loyal  and  aspiring  Amschetel 
D'Harcourt,  (75.)  Walter  GiflFard,  (76.)  the 
moody  Grimoult  du  Flessis,  (77.)  a  superb 
and  jealous  cortège,  and  the  wondering  mob, 
Robert  leads  the  way  to  the  cathedral  ;  there 
Te  Deums  are  chaunted,  and  praise  is  given 
to  God  for  the  issue  of  the  bloody  conflict  ; 
and  masses  are  ordained,  and  candies  burned, 
for  the  repose  of  De  Hambie's  soûl. 

While  thèse  proceeded  to  Coutance,  the 
aged  Alberic  De  Grentmesnel,  with  heavy 
heart,  bends  his  way  towards  Hambie;  his 
mournful  errand  to  prépare  his  daughter 
Gisla  to  reçoive  the  melancholy  tidings,  and 
with  résignation  to  bear  her  wretched  fate. 
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Alas  !  aiready  her  too  swift  messengers 
hâve  borne  to  her  the  news  of  the  boat's 
return  ;  but  no  tongue  has  found  courage  to 
breathe  a  dismal  doubt 

In  joyful  anticipations  she  counts  the  linr 
gering  moments,  frames  fond  chidings  for  her 
lord's  delay,  and  with  eager  eyes  and  beam- 
ing  face  gazes  on  the  route  that  leads  to  the 
castle. 

Slowly  following  her  vénérable  sire,  a  me- 
lancholy  procession  cornes. 

^Fhe  arms  of  De  Hambie  are  borne  by  his 
trustiest  followers  on  a  bier  formed  by  their 
shields  ;  and  their  bold  and  swarthy  visages 
are  bedewed  with  purest  tears,  as  drops  that 
fiiter  through  the  rocks. 

With  arms  reversed,  her  brother,  the  gallant 
Robert  de  Grentmesnel,  (78.)  De  Courcy, 
Geraline  de  Courson,  and  Montbray,  (79.) 
mute  and  sorrowful,  attend  the  obsequies, 
and  bewail  their  ioss  :  at  intervais,  wild  and 
querulous  notes  breathe  from  the   trumpets, 
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and  convulsé  the  air  with  piteous  sobs;  the 
echoes  sadly  return  their  sighs,  mingled  with 
the  lamentations  of  the  serfs. 

Malfort,  on  the  way,  in  unfaltering  speech, 
narrated  to  the  Duke,  with  minute  perspi- 
cuity  and  apparent  veracity,  the  manner  of 
their  landing,  the  préparations   Ducaen  had 
made  for  their  réception,  the   fidelity   with 
which  he  observed  his  parole,  his  loyal  and 
punctilious  observance  of  ail  forms  and  cour- 
tesies.     He   became   more   animated   as   he 
described  the  onset,  and  gave  in  détail  the 
successes  of  each  course.    The  Duke's  visage 
bums,  and  his  eyes  lighten  with  excitement  ; 
his  thighs  firmer  compress  his  courser's  sides, 
his  mailed  weight  strains  the  stirrup  leathers 
as  he  fixes   himself  more  resolutely  in   his 
saddle,  his  fierce-eyed  roan  snorts  and  cur- 
vets  as  he  feels  himself  taken  in  hand  ;  and 
mechanically  the  Duke  grasps  his  bâton,  as 
he   was   wont  his   brand,  when,  amidst   the 
shouts  Dex  Aie!  he  rushed  with  his    Nor- 
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mans  to  the  carnage^  and  turned  to  yells  of 
fear  the  cries  of  Monjoe  !  Asraz  !  and  Valie  ! 
(80.) 

Malfort  passed  to  his  combat  with  Garin 
Talvas.  He  dwelt  slightly  on  it,  and  yet 
he  spoke  of  many  dangerous  thrusts  given 
and  received. 

"  As  my  sword  traversed  the  body  of  my 
foe,"  he  continued,  **  I  looked  round — stretch- 
ed  before  Ducaen  my  venerated  Master  lay  ; 
I  rushed  to  him — as  I  approached — 

"  *  Boy  !'  exclaimed  the  triumphant  Du- 
caen, *  bear  to  your  Quens  (81.)  that  thus 
I  hâve  punished  his  presumptuous  champion  ! 
that  the  redoubtabie  De  Hambie,  like  a 
towering  buirush,  I  sickle  with  the  same 
keen  swôrd  that  oft  has  mowed  down  better 
men  !  And,  hark  you  !  do  not  tarry,  or  I  may 
clip  your  vagrant  propensities  !  What  ho  ! 
Talvas  !' 

"  *  There,'  I  replied,  my  heart  bursting 
with  grief  and  rage,  *  weltering  in  his  gore, 
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thy  minion  lies.  His  howling  soûl  attends 
the  blest  spirit  of  my  master.  Oh,  would 
tbat  he  had  sent  thine  to  deepest  hell  !' 

"  *  Ah  !  Garin  gone  !'  with  burst  of  anger 
he  exclaimed — ^  then  to  his  mânes  I  sacri- 
fice thee  !' 

"  With  utmost  violence  he  attacked  me  ; 
with  rage  no  less  I  met  him.  The  sight  of 
the  fallen  De  Hambie  turned  my  blood  to 
fire — revenge  nerved  my  arm  with  fourfold 
power. 

"  I  perceived  after  the  fury  of  the  first 
onset,  that  Ducaen's  strength  was  failing. 
His  wronght  up,  boiling  blood  found  vent, 
and  burst  through  every  wound.  De  Ham- 
bie had  done  much  work  ;  I  restrained  my 
ardour.  Summoning  his  utmost  force,  he 
rushed  on — marking  well  where  his  furious 
effort  left  him  unguarded,  my  sword  passed 
through  his  body,  and  on  the  hilt  received 
his  pondérons  weight — both  fell — he  ne'er 
to  rise.     I  ran  to  De  Hambie." 
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^^  Did  he  speak  or  breathe?"  exclaimed  the 
Duke. 

The  suddenness  of  the  interruption  con- 
fused  Malfort  ;  a  spasm  seemed  to  fasten  his 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  trépi- 
dation to  seare  away  the  connection  of  his 
thoughts. 

Robert  turned  on  him  that  deep  eye  of 
searching  scrutiny,  wont  to  pluck  the  pro- 
foundest  secret  from  the  heart. 

Malfort  with  an  internai  effort  recovered 

0 

himself.  Robert,  as  in  a  calm,  unruffled  lake, 
read  his  pellucid  eye.  Through  the  deep 
fluid  it  appeared  clear,  even,  and  unclouded, 
reflecting  ail  to  the  surface. 

The  pale  visage,  the  tears  that  hung  upon 
his  eyelids  denoted  the  heart's  affliction,  and 
the  sad  cause  of  hésitation. 

Hiding  with  his  hand  thèse  womanish  évi- 
dences of  affection,  Malfort  continued — 

^^  As  I  raised  him  on  my  knee,  his  eye 
once  ghastly  opé^ned  ;   I  thought  I  perceived 
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a  faint,  slight  pressure  of  hîs  icy  hand  ;  in- 
ardculate  sounds  seemed  to  pronounce  now 
Robert's,  now  Gîsla's  name — till,  wîth  one 
deep,  convulsive  sigh,  passed  away  bis  mighty 
spirit 

"  I  threw  myself  on  the  corpse.  The  morn- 
ing  rays  recalled  me  to  the  thoughts  of  duty, 
and  the  danger  of  my  position.  The  body 
of  De  Hambie  I  found  much  changed.  I 
gave  it,  on  Mount  Auvergne,  such  sepulehre 
as  my  force  allowed.  The  heads  of  the 
slain  I  bore  oiF  to  you.  Too  fortunate 
instrument,  thus  to  avenge  my  beloved 
master,  and  exterminate  the  great  Robert's 
foes  !" 

As  Malfort  ended,  he  observed  anxiously 
the  Duke — except  a  slight  trait  of  sorrow,  his 
expression  was  ealm  and  cold.  He  mused 
profoundly — the  thoughts  on  whieh  he  medi- 
tated  absorbed  his  whole  sensation,  and  shut 
out  ail  external  objects.  It  was  a  moment  of 
fearful  appréhension,  Malfort  trembled  under 
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it,  and  sought  to  give  a  firesh  current  to  his 
thoughts. 

"  Might  I  be  bold,  Sire,  to  speak  out  my 
mind  —  while  there  exists  one  outlaw  fol- 
io wer  of  Ducaen  in  the  land  of  Jersey,  the 
work  of  vengeance  to  which  I  hâve  vowed 
myself  is  incomplète." 

Malfort  struck  a  note  in  accordance  with 
tlie  tone  of  the  Duke's  thoughts. 

The  Duke  looked  round  on  him  with  ap- 
probation. 

"  Amidst  the  panic  caused  by  their  chief's 
sudden  fall,"  continued  Malfort,  "  ère  they 
bave  rallied  round  some  new  leader,  and 
devised  new  means  by  which  to  escape  your 
chastisement,  let  destruction  overtake  them. 
Oh,  sire  !  the  boon  I  crave  is  with  some  hun- 
dred  volunteers  to  throw  myself  amidst  them, 
and  cleanse  from  their  reptile  présence  the 
oeauteous  soil." 

"  Brave  Malfort  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
"  your  courage  demands  higher  recompense 
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than  this;  and  in  my  own  eyes  I  seem  to 
lack  power  to  honour  and  reward  the  service 
you  hâve  already  done  me.  In  this,  thou 
shalt  hâve  thy  fullest  will  ;  and  when  repose 
and  the  skilful  leech  hâve  restored  thee  to 
thy  vigor,  sélect  thy  band,— départ,  and  vie- 
tory  await  thee." 

Amidst  blazing  tapers  and  the  odoriferous 
fumes  of  innumerable  censers,  the  deep  har- 
monious  choir  chaunted  Te  Deum,  and  Lau- 
date  Dominurrij  omnes  génies.  A  day  of 
public  pénitence  and  mourning  was  ap- 
pointed  ;  the  symbols  of  death  and  grief  were 
hung  with  mournful  pageantry  throughout 
the  churches,  and  ail  wore  the  livery  of  a 
great  national  calamity;  while  the  a£9icting 
Miserere^  poured  from  strickened  hearts  its 
solemn  dirge  upon  the  last  sad  ceremony 
whicb  numbered  the  valiant  Foques  Paisnel 
De  Hambie  with  the  dead. 

Malfort  banquetted  with  the  Duke,  whose 
leech,  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  probed 
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and  closed  up  bis  woands.  From  thousands 
of  bold  youths  who  flocked  to  enrol  their 
names  in  Malfort's  adventure,  he  selected 
five  hundred.  The  galliots  that  were  to  bear 
them,  well  stored  with  engines  of  war  and 
provisions,  rode  at  tkeir  anehors  ;  but  amidst 
this  praise  and  pomp,  and  pride,  and  excite- 
ment,  there  was  a  cold  and  iey  spot  that 
ehilled  Malfort's  heart,  where  suspicions  fears 
began  to  wither  every  ebuUition  of  youthful 
gaiety  and  frankness.  The  thoughts  of  Gisla 
rendered  him  irresolute.  One  instant  he 
would  fain  hâve  rushed  on  his  expédition, 
in  its  excitement  to  forget  her,  or  meet  her, 
decked  with  honourable  laurels.  The  next 
he  determined  forthwith  to  pray  admission 
to  her  ;  yet  his  heart  sank  and  recoiled  be- 
fore  the  dreaded  interview.  She  had  not 
asked  of  him,  or  once  named  him.  Wholly 
absorbed  in  one  great  loss,  it  was  enough 
for  her  to  know  De  Hambie  was  no  more; 
the  rest  she  cared  not  to  enquire.     Her's  was 
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that  woe,  in  which  the  soûl  is  weary  of  the 
day,  whîch  feeleth — "  though  I  speak,  my 
grief  is  not  assuaged;  and  though  I  forbear, 
what  am  I  eased  ?"  To  ail  attempts  at  con- 
solation, she  uttered,  with  accents  of  despair, 
'^  I  shall  no  more  behold  him!—- he  is  gone 
for  ever  !"  At  times,  amidst  floods  of  tears, 
with  wringing  hands  she  paced  her  chamber  ; 
at  others,  seated,  she  gazed  disconsolate  and 
motionless  on  her  boy — then  doubted  the 
possibility  of  her  loss.  A  moment  ago,  and 
he  was  by  her  side,  ail  joy,  and  life,  and 
love,  and  vigour — again  the  dismal  truth 
overwhelmed  her,  and  her  swollen  heart 
broke  forth  in  sobs  and  paroxysms  of  woe. 

At  midnight,  Malfort  commanded  the  âo- 
tilla  should  set  sail.  He  mounted  his  fleetest 
courser;  and  proceeded  at  desperate  speed 
to  Hambie.  As  he  arrived  there,  a  cold 
tremor  ran  through  him — ail  looked  blank 
and  dismal — a  thick  mist  covered  the  village, 
rolled  up  the  mountain's  side,  and  obscured 
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half  the  castle,  whicli  above  this  dreary 
mantle  looked  grey  and  desolate.  No  bea- 
con  light,  or  blazing  fire,  or  jocund  taie, 
or  stray  jongleurs,  or  soldier's  carol,  or  sound 
of-  revel,  broke  on  the  darkness  and  the  still- 
ness.  The  neglected  hounds  howled  amid 
the  desertness,  awakening  the  night-bird's 
melancholy  scream. 

Malfort  felt  an  agitation  which  almost 
overpowered  him,  at  being  so  near  to 
Gisla;  he  seemed  to  respire  the  same  air; 
he  felt  as  though  in  her  présence. 

He  gazed  on  a  window  at  which  she  was 
wont  to  delight  to  sit  ;  his  eye  ranged  along 
her  suite  of  apartments — they  were  dark, 
tenantless,  and  cheerless  ;  his  glance  fell  on 
the  arched  lattice  of  the  oratory  of  De  Ham- 
bie — a  start  and  shudder,  like  a  panic,  op- 
pressed  him  ;  he  turned  his  horse's  bridle, 
struck  his  spurs  rowel-deep  into  his  flanks, 
and,  without  looking  back,  was  soon  borne 
far  away. 
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Melancholy  and  weary,  Malfort  pushed 
oflF  for  his  galley.  She  hoisted  her  lights, 
the  signal  for  sailing;  and  soon  the  slight 
squadron  stood  gallantly  out  to  sea. 

Who  among  the  sons  of  Normandy  did 
not  look  with  envy  on  the  youthful  com- 
mander,  the  fortunate  Reginald  Malfort? 
Alas  !  he  would  hâve  forgone  ail,  resigned 
every  hope,  hâve  changed  state  with  the 
lowest  serf,  to  hâve  known  the  peace  that 
cheers  a  guileless  breast.  The  gnawing  of 
remorse  he  essayed  to  stiâe  beneath  ambi- 
tion ;  he  contrasted  his  présent  state  with  the 
time  of  his  first  introduction  to  De  Hambie 
— rthen  a  solitary  unknown  page,  now  by 
Robert's  self  appointed  to  command  an  expé- 
dition, composed  of  a  sélect  band  of  Neus- 
tria's  bravest  youth. 

"  Was  I  not  then,  too,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  unhappy?  But  was  I  a  perjured  assassin, 
and  a ?" 

The   clouds   flitted  with  rapid  succession 
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across  the  heavens,  scared  by  the  wind  which 
bore  on  its  dark  wings  angry  gusts  of  rain, 
and  as  it  swept  along  in  its  fierce  course, 
lashed  the  sea  into  water-mountains  of  re- 
bellions, roaring  foam. 

As  the  rage  of  the  éléments  inereased, 
they  poured  composure  on  the  breast  of 
Malfort.  It  was  as  the  uprearing  wave 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them,  or  broke  with 
terrifie  crash  on  the  quarter  of  the  fragile 
and  trembling  bark,  that  he  felt  his  soûl 
nerved  and  energy  aroused.  The  démon 
that  rode  on  the  storm  could  not  hâve  looked 
on  it  with  more  reckless  dérision.  The 
oldest  pilots  derived  new  courage  from  his 
superior  coolness  and  présence  of  mind  ;  and 
not  only  his  own  crew,  but  the  whole  fleet 
seemed  pervaded  by  his  single  spirit.  The 
utmost  violence  of  sea  and  wind  could  not 
dispecw.  the  squadron,  which,  by  his  skilful 

id   détermination,  he  fettered 
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Scudding  with  incredible  rapidity,  ke 
Tounded  a  point  of  land  which,  south  of  the 
site  of  the  modem  town  of  St.  Helier,  ruDs 
ùff  east  into  the  sea.  Between  the  lashing 
breakers,  which,  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
roar  on  either  side,  Malfort  anchored  his 
boats,  about  day-break,  in  the  still  water  of 
a  small  and  sheltered  bay. 

The  seeurity  which  the  storm  and  darkness 
offered  the  island  from  any  inroad  from  the 
main,  or  else  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  had 
driven  in  the  videttes. 

Malfort  landed,  formed,  led  on  his  follow- 
ers,  and  eut  off  the  out-posts,  ère  an  alarum 
was  given.  He  had  no  longer  to  encounter 
the  skill  and  valour  which  render  every  na- 
tnral  obstacle  insurmountable,  and  that  energy 
€i  command  which  binds  individual  weakness 
into  one  solid  mass  of  force,  and  directs  its 
limiiltaneous  movements.  Every  thing  dis- 
played  a  relaxed  state  of  discipline,  and 
laeked  the  vigilance  and  vigour  which  had 

VOL.  I.  I 
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been  fatal  to  many  a  more  experienced  com- 
mander. 

A  panic  had  seized  the  marauders  on  Du- 
caen's  fall.  The  mystery  in  which  he  pur- 
posely  involved  himself,  thus  obtaining  a 
superstitions  awe  for  his  person,  lent  its  aid 
to  render  marvelious  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Long  supposed  to  hold  unholy  communica- 
tions, the  price  of  his  power,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  demanded  by  the  relentless  Apol- 
lyon,  and  resisted  ;  and  that  af ter  a  ruthless 
eonâict,  his  head  had  been  borne  off  by 
a  monstrous  dragon,  vomiting  ëulphureous 
âames  ;  nor  did  there  want  those  who  vouclied 
to  hâve  seen  young  Talyas  strangled  before 
their  eyes  by  a  host  of  devils. 

Many  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  witnessed 
Malfort's  mission  from  De  Hambie,  conjec- 
tured  nearer  the  truth  ;  yet  even  to  them,  ail 
appeared  strange  and  unaccountable.  Num- 
bers,  folio wing  the  impulse  of  the  people, 
fled  to  enter  the  troops  of  Brabançons,  Rou- 
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tiers,  and  Cottercœux,  which  pillaged  Europe. 
Nor  did  the  dissensions  of  the  chiefs  who 
remained,  or  their  jealousy  of  commande 
permit  them  to  revive  the  spirit  and  animate 
the  confidence  of  those  who  stood  the  issue. 
Many  threw  down  their  arms  on  any  terms. 
Yet  there  was  a  desperate  gang,  who,  before 
their  final  extirpation,  offered  a  show  of  ré- 
sistance sufficient  to  exhibit  Malfort's  genius 
for  war,  and  increase  his  military  réputation. 

The  flowing  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which 
made  an  island  or  peninsula  of  the  rock 
whereon  Ducaen  had  fixed  his  résidence, 
explained  to  Malfort  the  phenomenon  which 
had  cansed  him  such  wonder  on  his  former 
visit. 

The  most  costly  ornaments  and  manuscripts 
foond  among  the  treasures  of  Ducaen,  Mal- 
fort sent  with  the  intelligence  of  his  victory 
to  Robert.  From  the  Duke's  gift  of  thèse 
to  the  public,  sprang  that  love  and  fashion 
of  magnificent  libraries,  which  to  this  day 
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gprace  Normandy,  and  which  early  offered 
fresh  matter  to  her  poets,  famous  and  ho- 
noured  (82.)  in  remotest  time. 

The  more  delicately-wrought  objects  were 
conveyed  to  Gisla. 

With  the  marble,  Malfort  raised,  with 
pious  care,  a  sepulchre  around  De  Hambie. 
Deep  in  the  earth  its  solid  foundations  were 
laid  ;  its  pondérons  blocks,  its  wide-projecting 
base,  and  strong  morticed  and  iron-rivetted 
abutments,  defied  earthquakes  and  âges  to 
throw  up  or  expose  to  idle  serutiny  the  ho- 
noured  corpse. 

Malfort  would  fain  hâve  built  an  everlast- 
ing  barrier  between  the  présent  and  the  past 
But,  alas  !  he  found  them  chained  by  an 
indissoluble  link.  The  consciousness  of  his 
guilt  was  as  a  crown  of  burning  iron,  which 
shot  fire  through  his  temples,  clouding  with 
hideous  fears  the  future,  and  making  horrible 
the  past 

Malfort  divided  the  island  (83.)  under  the 
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command  of  Mauger  de  Carteret,  Le  Breton, 
Le  Marchand,  and  others,  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  fais  companions,  who  re-establisfaed 
those  laws  and  warlike  institutions,  wfaiefa, 
pre-eminent  in  bravery  and  loyalty,  it  faas 
ever  since  unintemiptedly  faeld. 


id 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  guardianship  of  the  young  Guillaume 
De  Hambie,  and  more,  the  administration  of 
his  numerous  fiefs,  perplexed  the  Duke.  Too 
extensive  to  be  held  in  due  subjection  by  a 
female  hand,  the  politie  Robert  dreaded  yet 
more  to  award  them  in  trust  to  the  Qearest 
of  kin,  the  potent  Alberie  de  Grentmesnil, 

Gisla's  father.  This  nobleman  already  held, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jealous  Duke,  posses- 
sions too  mighty  for  a  subjeet.  Could  he 
then,  in  prudence,  allow   him  to  unité  to 
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thèse  the  command  of  Hambie,  Moutiers 
Hubert,  Du  Mesnil,  D'Ouîlle,  Roger-de-Ia- 
Haye  Paîsnel,  De  Brachat,  De  Couville,  De 
Langot,  Du  Bréhal,  De  Boteril,  and  De 
Hugueville  ? 

The  ambition  of  the  haughty  Alberie  had 
long  estranged  him  from  the  favour  of  the 
Duke  ;  and  the  great  talents  already  evineed 

by  bis  young  and  aspiring  son,  the  after- 
wards  renowned  Robert  de  Grentmesnil, 
though  they  extorted  his  applause,  so  far 
from  removing  his  suspicions,  did  but  in- 
crease  the  caution  of  the  wary  Duke,  who 
had  continuai  proofs  of  the  impunity  with 
which  the  powerful  vassals  of  the  Kings  of 
France  trespassed  on  the  authority  of  their 
sovereign. 

In  a  brief  and  hurried  testamentary  paper. 
De  Hambie  had  besought  the  guardianship 
of  Robert  for  the  infant,  joining  Gisla  with 
him  in  this  charge,  and  had  named  Malfort 

as  one   in  whom  he  had  much  confidence, 
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sellors,  and  yet  more  by  turbulent  vassals, 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  break  their  yoke, 
who,  abready  banded  in  league,  were  bound 
by  oath  in  common  cause,  (84.)  and,  despite 
the  most  horrible  punishments,  had  orators, 
who  demanded  rights,  offensive,  insolent,  and 
treasonable  to  their  lords. 

As  Gisla  sickened  over  the  imperious  de- 
mands  of  duty,  the  arrivai  of  the  Duke  was 
announced. 

The  noble  generosity  and  brilliant  chi- 
valry  of  Robert's  character  and  manners  gave 
grâce  to  his  very  bluntness.  Gisla  more  than 
aoqiiiesced  in  ail  the  Duke's  arguments,  ad- 
mitted  the  necessity  of  some  coadjutor,  and 
felt  that  in  zeal,  talents,  and  knowledge,  no 
one  was  more  eligible  than  Malfort.  Did 
he  waot  other  recommendation  than  De 
Ebmbie^s  confidence  and  friendship,  his  va- 
lorouB  vengeance  of  her  husband,  and  the 
Diiké's  sélection!     She  readily  granted  ail 

lô 
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the  necessary  powers  to  Malfort,  under  sanc- 
tion of  the  Duke,  to  act  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  the  infant  Guillaume  till  he  should  corne 
to  man's  estate — with  a  sentiment  of  moum- 
ful  offence  she  heard  added,  <^or  until,  by 
a  re-marriage,  she  should  invest  a  huslxuid 
with  the  lawfiil  rights  of  guardian  to  herself 
and  heir." 

Elate  with  victory,  Malfort  retumed  to 
receive  the  applauses  of  the  Duke,  who 
loaded  him  with  every  mark  of  favour;  he 
appeared  indeed  fortune's  very  minion  :  con- 
gratulations and  welcomes  poured  on  every 
side;  envy  herself  dissembled,  and  wore  a 
courtier's  smile. 

The  wildest  dreams,  the  most  vague  hopes, 
such  as  Malfort's  cooler  reason  had  forced 
him  to  reject  as  the  rêveries  of  a  visionary, 
now  appeared  ail  realized, — ^more  than  his 
utmost  ambition  or  his  most  ardent  passion 
had   tempted   him    to   aspire  to,    came   to 
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hîm  spontaneously  from   Robert  and  from 
Gisla. 

Sir  Regînald  retumed  to  Hambie,  no 
longer  the  romantic,  inexplicable,  wilfîil,  yet 
timid  youthy  which  be  so  lately  left  it  The 
consciousness  of  a  monareb's  favour  and  bis 
own  success,  mantled  bim  witb  dignity;  a 
seriousness  was  stamped  on  bis  countenance, 
wbicb  bore  tbe  deep  marks  of  tbe  gnawing 
pain  of  internai  malady  ;  tbe  fieree  brilliancy 
of  bis  eyes  remained,  but  irritability  light- 
ened  witbin,  and  tbe  scowl  of  suspicion  oft 
wrinkled  bis  brow;  be  strode  among  the 
vavasours  and  vassals  as  though  be  was  born 
their  liège.  As  desperate  in  bis  love,  but 
tender,  zealous,  and  solicitons,  be  no  longer 
trembled  in  Gisla's  présence — hope  appeared 
to  find  a  resting-place — bis  passion  for  ber 
seemed  to  bim  a  virtue — be  regarded  ber 
as  one  wbom  be  beld  by  a  claim,  bougbt 
witb  a  fearful  price.  Ail  wondered  at  tbis 
ebange  ;  but,  still  more  wonderful — ail,  awed, 
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shrunk  before  it.  Nor  conld  in  the  vigilant, 
decided,  and  somewhat  imperious  Sir  Regi- 
nald,  even  Gisla  recal  the  submissive,  pen- 
sive page. 

The  busy  dnties  of  their  important  trust 
obliged  Gisla  to  give  fréquent  audiences  to 
Sir  Reginald  Malfort,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity  on  which  to  solicit  them.  On  thèse 
occasions  she  could  not  fail  to  remark  his 
dévotion  to  the  interests  of  her  boy,  and  by 
degrees,  accustomed  to  his  présence,  consulted 
him  in  ail  things. 

Gisla's  grief,  by  becoming  a  deep-rooted 
sickness  of  the  heart,  had  lost  the  violence 
of  its  paroxysms,  or  they  were  less  fréquent, 
or  probably  unseen. 

To  haunt  De  Hambie's  favourite  spots,  to 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  ail  fae  had  said 
and  donc,  became  the  dangerous  solace  of 
her  melancholy,  which  gangrened  the  wound 
it  soothed.  The  only  thème,  which  passed 
as  lulling  music  over  her  spirit,  was  to  dis- 
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course  of  him — a  subject  at  first  hated  and 
shunned  by  Sir  Reginald.  But  when  he 
discovered  that  thus  he  could  gain  the  ear 
of  Gisla,  beguile  faer  bours,  and  lead  ber  to 
pour  out  in  beavenly  accents  ail  ber  angelic 
and  innocent  sensations,  be  subdued  bis  im- 
patience, tbougb  be  felt  tbe  smotbered  in- 
jury  left  no  less  rankling  a  sting  in  bis 
breast. 

It  became  sweet  to  Gisia  to  question  Mal- 
fort, and,  witb  an  eamest  and  tender  inqui- 
sitiveness,  inquire  tbe  bundred  times  retold 
minutest  particulars  of  ber  lord's  last  adven- 
ture  and  untimely  fall. 

As  tbe  long  sbades  of  evening  at  times 
closed  in  on  tbeir  discourse,  a  superstitious 
dread  barrowed  up  tbe  blood  of  Malfort; 
and  bis  diseased  pbantasy  embodying  tbem 
into  form  and  substance,  would  conjure  up 
tbe  pale  sbade  of  Valmer  flitting  in  tbe  dis- 
tance, and  behold  in  tbeir  quivering  move- 
ments  tbe  stately  spectre  of   De  Hambie, 
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the  last  black  scowl  still  on  his  brow,  ad- 
vance  with  furious  menace,  and  motion  as 
if  to  strike  his  goiy  poignard  into  his  per- 
jm*ed  heart 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Alberic  de  Grentmesnil,  baffled  by  the  po- 

licy  of  Robert  in  his   expeetations  of  the 

tutelage  of  Guillaume  De  Hambie,  saw  in 

Gisla  too  certain  a  means  by  which  to  gratify 

his  passion  for  family  aggrandizement,  to  be 

easily   defeated.      He  had  long  desired  for 

his  son  Rohais,  the  daughter  of  Gislebert  de 

Tracy,  (85.)  and  now  the  offer  of  Gisla  for 

her   brother,   Turgis  de   Tracy,   might,  he 

argued,  tempt  the  eupidity  of  Gislebert  to 

increase  the  dower  of  the  fair  Rohais. 
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He  lost  no  time  in  making  the  proposai  of 
this  double  alliance  ;  but  the  haie  and  amo- 
rous  old  Gislebert  proffered  himself  with  such 
prospective  advantages,  in  failure  of  maie 
heirs  by  thèse  nuptials,  that  notwithstanding 
ail  the  différence  in  years,  Grentmesnil  con- 
cluded  the  treaty  at  once. 

To  her  grief,  sooner  than  strict  décorum 
did  allow,  Gisla  found  proposais  to  quit  her 
récent  weeds  urged  with  more  than  persua- 
sion, by  ail  the  weight  of  parental  authority. 

Secured  by  the  unceasing  vigilance  and 
rigid  rule  of  Sir  Reginald  Malfort,  from 
cares  too  oppressive  for  her  sex  and  state 
of  feelings,  Gisla  would,  in  ail  possible  se- 
clusion,  hâve  devoted  herself  to  the  young 
Guillaume's  éducation,  and  such  softer  occu- 
pation as  the  manners  of  the  times  allowed. 
Her  father  saw  but  one  object;  to  this  he 
was  ready  himself  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
and  expected  as  much  from  ail  his  race.  But 
even  had  Grentmesnil  been  disinterested,  the 
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beanty  and  wealth  of  Gisla  offered  too  strong 
temptations  not  to  allure  the  most  gallant  of 
the  land.  William  de  Moulines,  (86.)  the 
young  warlike  Hugh  D'Avranches,  (87,) 
named  the  Wolf,  the  élégant  Gautier  de 
Lacy,  (88.)  the  potent  Montacute,  (89.)  the 
grraceful  D'Aubigny,  (90.)  the  sentimental 
Raoul  De  Mortimer,  (91.)  and  the  ill-fated 
Robert  Fitz-Emest,  (92.)  ail  pressed  their 
suits  with  equal  solicitude  and  assiduity,  and 
offered  in  name,  in  honour,  in  wealth  and 
person  ail  that  can  touch  the  female  heart; 
nor  were  they  aspirants  that  eould  in  cour- 
tesy  be  quickly  repulsed.  The  desperate 
feuds  also  which  in  those  days  flowed  from 
the  hot  blood  of  fieree  rivais,  oppressed  with 
additional  fears  the  appréhension  and  deli- 
cacy  of  Gisla. 

There  was  in  Malfort  a  lofty  demeanour,  a 
severity  of  discipline,  a  promptness  in  obedi- 
(çnce,  an  appearanee  of  great  personal  attach- 
ment,  a  reckless  courage,  and  even  a  desperate 
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humour,  that  won  upon  the  cbaracter  of  Ro- 
bert, and  each  day  attached  the  Duke  to  him, 
by  a  stronger  sentiment  He  had,  toc,  begun 
his  fortunes — a  strong  indueement  to  com- 
plète them  ;  for  favours  bestowed,  by  a  spe- 
cies  of  maternai  love,  oft  more  attach  the 
donor  than  the  receiver.  Malfort,  however, 
was  not  by  ail  equally  esteemed.  Among 
his  equals  he  had  never  been  beloved  ;  and, 
as  his  rank  extended,  so  did  his  unpopularity. 
He  trod  too  nigh  the  haughty  barons.  He 
retumed  too  fieree  the  frown  intended  to 
humble  him,  not  to  be  disliked  by  them. 
Those  who  aspired  to  Gisla  hated  him  ;  and 
the  courtiers  viewed  him  with  malignant 
envy.  In  the  feeliïigs  also  of  the  inferior 
classes  towards  him,  there  was  too  much  fear 
to  allow  of  affection;  in  many  there  was  a 
lurking  spirit  to  break  the  thraldom  in  whidi 
he  held  them  ;  yet  in  administering  justice, 
if  strict  he  was  impartial;  and  while  many 
great  barons  were  obliged  to  give  even  their 
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wearing  apparel  in  payment«  (93.)  his  obli- 
gations were  punctually  discharged.  But  the 
tenure  by  which  he  held  his  power  seemed 
dubious  and  brief.  Wliat  more  precarious 
than  a  woman's  or  a  monarch's  favour  ?  Yet 
thèse  were  ail  his  titles!  Throughout  his 
jurisdietion,  such  sentiments  had  been  sedu- 
lousiy  sown.  The  knights,  the  vavasours, 
and  sergeants  reluetantly  obeyed,  sullenly 
attended  his  halls  of  justice,  or  his  leets,  and 
secretly  thwarted  him. 

With  a  courage  which  blazed  the  fiercer 
for  this  opposition,  and  a  resolution  and  de- 
termined  spirit  which  bore  down  every  obsta- 
cle, Malfort  kept  ail  cause  of  annoyance  from 
the  ear  of  Gisla,  and  without  complaint  let 
Robert  leam  the  diffîculties  and  veications 
which  he  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  then  crafdly  led  the  Duke  to  name 
the  one  great  remedy,  on  which  he  became 
the  more  earnestly  bent,  as  supposing  it  to 
originate  from  himself. 
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Wedded  to  Gisla,  and  thus  possessed  of 
the  seigniories,  who  could  dispute  his  rank 
or  contravene  his  authority?  Ail  the  in- 
trigues whieh  fostered  thèse  discords  would 
be  at  once  put  down. 

The  warmth  with  whieh  the  Duke  seized 
the  idea,  and  wished  to  hurry  it  into  exécu- 
tion, was  now  what  Malfort  saw  he  had  most 
to  dread.  He  feared  to  alarm  Gisla's  deli- 
cacy,  and  blight  that  intercourse  whieh  as- 
suaged  his  hidden  unspeakable  pangs  and 
tortures,  and  whieh  with  pains  and  gentlest 
measures  he  had  anxiously  brought  round. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  fiery  Duke 
feel  this.  Sir  Reginald,  however,  succeeded 
in  drawing  a  promise  from  Robert  that  Gisla 
should  believe  him,  with  the  utmost  dévotion 
to  her,  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  pro- 
posai in  his  faveur. 

The  Duke  found  Gisla  assailed  by  her 
father,  by  suitors,  and  internai  grief.  Weary, 
perplexed,  disconsolate,  and  her  heart  almost 
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broken;  it  seemed  but  necessary  to  open 
to  her  the  picture  of  the  state  of  hér  son's 
inheritance,  to  rend  it  unto  death. 

When  Robert  at  length  unfolded  ail,  and  ' 
proposed,.as  the  only  safeguard  from  open 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  that  she  should  give 
to  Malfort  a  husband's  power,  a  shudder  of 
horror  stopped  the  current  of  her  blood,  and 
her  head  fell  senseless  on  the  table  at  whieh 
they  sat. 

Gisla's  position  was  terrible  to  her,  and 
from  it  there  appeared  no  escape  without  a 
Personal  sacrifice,  which  was  more  répugnant 
than  death  itself. 

Malfort,  amidst  the  cares  which  weighed 
her  down,  was  ever  there,  with  vigilant,  dis- 
interested  zeal,  and  brotherly  friendship,  to 
listen,  counsel,  or  to  act.  Yet  him,  perhaps, 
it  now  became  a  duty  to  remove  ;  although 
his  manner,  his  eyes,  or  lips  had  never  be- 
spoken  a  more  tender  solicitude  than  her 
situation   might  call   forth.      In   every  one 
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else,  she  perceived  an  eager  love  of  self, 
which  overlooked  her,  or  made  her  but  tribu- 
tary  to  it  Her  own  Êtther  she  found  obdu- 
rately  urging  her  to  sacrifice  herself,  and 
almost  annihilate  her  child's — her  beloved 
Guillaume's  rights,  to  further  his  ambition. 
Melancholy  and  dejected,  her  nerves  shook 
under  her  distress,  and  she  felt  as  though 
some  fresh  portentous  cloud  of  woe  was  about 
to  burst  upon  her  surcharged  brain.  Amidst 
this,  Gisla  could  not  but  observe  the  worn 
and  altered  looks  of  Malfort.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  his  aspect  and  speech  she  felt, 
but  of  which  dared  not  inquire  the  cause. 
Âll  night  she  heard  the  tramping  of  constant 
videttes  and  scouts,  the  low  and  continuai 
exchange  of  challenges  and  countersigns. 
The  deep  whispering  commands  of  the  watch- 
ful  Sir  Reginald  assured  her  of  safety,  but  it 
was  a  security  that  lies  trembling  in  appré- 
hension. In  her  most  secluded  walks,  she 
saw  the  weather-beaten  countenances  of  De 
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Hambie's  trustîest  vétérans,  whose  heads  had 
grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his  house,  close 
round  silently  and  unostentatiously,  as  though 
to  protect  her  from  some  apprehended  dan- 
ger. Her  infanf  s  play  seemed  an  appel  to 
the  clank  of  men  at  arms,  who  always  kept 
their  anxious  gaze  on  him  and  his  female 
attendants.  Malfort  had  hung  a  silver  pipe 
around  his  neck,  and  taught  him  to  his  ut- 
most  lungs  to  wind  the  call.  The  men 
smiled  grimiy  when  he  played  with  their 
arms,  and  Gisla  found  the  searred  old  Huon 
teaching  him  to  strike  a  dagger  with  force 
and  deadly  aim. 

It  was  a  fearful  pastime  so  early,  for  the 
blooming,  innocent  boy.  Gisla  shuddered  as 
she  thought  he  might  need  its  protection. 
AU  weighed  upon  her  spirit,  and  told  her 
some  terrible  crisis  was  at  hand. 

In  her  distress,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  whose 
solitude  and  silence  were  never  intruded  on, 
Gisla  was  wont  to  seek  the  private  oratory 
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of  De  Hambie.  The  light,  tempered  by  the 
stained  lattiee  of  its  small  gothic  arches, 
threw  pensive  rays  upon  an  enamelled  por- 
trait of  the  Virgin  and  her  holy  Son,  on 
whose  altar  lay  some  saintly  relies.  The 
lamp  that  burnt  there  had  never  been  extin- 
guished;  nothing  had  therein  been  moved 
since  the  fatal  morning  of  De  Hambie's  de- 
parture.  The  eushions  still  bore  the  inden- 
ture of  his  knees — the  crucifix  stood,  as 
when  last  he  embraced  it — the  missal  lay 
open  where  he  had  concluded  his  orison — his 
rosary  as  he  deposited  it — ail  spoke  of  him, 
and  as  though  he  would  return. 

In  this  sanctuary,  prostrated  on  her  knees, 
on  the  spot  where  oft  she  had  joined  in  holy 
communion  with  her  husband,  Gisla  poured 
out  her  afflictions  before  the  heavenly  mother, 
and  seemed  to  hold  discourse  with  the  blessed 
spirit  of  De  Hambie. 

Thither  she  had  conveyed  a  small  casket 
containing  some  letters,  his  hair,  and  tokens 
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of  earliest  love  ;  aided  by  thèse,  she  oft  in 
remembranee  lived  over  years  of  happiness 
never  to  retum,  or  recalling  him  strongly  to 
her  imaginatioii,  invoked  him  by  ail  the 
tenderest,  dearest  epithets,  to  advise  her,  to 
give  in  her  deep  perplexity  some  signal  of 
his  wiU,  or  for  her  and  his  loved  infant's 
sake,  if  it  were  ever  permitted  for  sainted 
spirits  to  appear  on  earth,  she  would  conjure 
that  he  would  visit  her. 

Oft,  with  wrought  up  sensibilities  and 
enthusiasm,  she  long  remained  in  breathless 
ecstasy  and  fervent  hope,  that  by  some  visi- 
ble sign  her  supplications  would  be  granted. 

Her  grief  was  at  its  height.  Her  adora- 
tions had  been  offered  in  the  utterest  self- 
abasement;  when,  with  deepest  entreaty,  in 
the  act  of  raising  her  head,  which,  bowed  by 
grief,  long  had  lain  prostrate,  her  eyes  fell 
on  a  small  paper  which  lay  curiously  folded 
in  the  open  casket  Never  before  had  she 
beheld  it  there,  and  yet  each  article  the  case 
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contained  was  familiar  as  daily  inspection 
could  render  it  With  eyes  rivetted,  and 
trembling  curiosity,  she  undid  the  paper;  and 
as  she  gazed  on  it,  letters  traced  in  the  well- 
known  beloved  characters  of  her  husband, 
slowly  appeared  to  her  astonished  view.  From 
a  light  yellow  they  turned  of  deep  colour,  as 
though  written  in  blood.  It  was  there,  ail 
legible — 

**  Give  to  Malfort  a  husband's  right, — 
M  y  peace  be  with  thee." 

And  as  she  read,  a  pure  blue  flame  burst 
through  the  letters,  and  with  :  a .  sweet  per- 
fume  eonsumed  the  paper,  leaVihg  in  her 
hand  small,  white,  impalpable  ashes.!  She 
stood  iixed  as  a  statue — ^a  gleam  of  hope 
beamed  on  her  marble  features — her  red 
eyes  as  stars  seemed  to  penetrate  beyond 
spaee  in  eager  expeetation — her  arms  out- 
stretched,  as  though  some  form  of  wonder^ 
ment  and  glory  was  about  to  descend  befbre 
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faer.  At  length  her  heart  convulsive  heaved 
— tears  burst  from  her  eyes — with  joined 
hands  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowing 
her  head  between  her  extended  arms,  ex- 
claimed,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

When  Gisla  arose,  a  calm  was  on  her  spirit; 
ail  the  tumults  that  lately  lacerated  her  breast 
faad  passed  away;  she  met  Malfort  with  a 
composure  so  heavenly  and  benign,  that  her 
look  touched  his  seared  and  scathed  heart, 
as  drops  from  heaven,  whieh  passing  the 
great  gulf,  fall  to  cool  the  tormented. 

An  armed  retinue  was  forthwith  ordered  to 
attend  her,  and  Gisla  proeeeded  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  Duke. 

Unused  to  contradiction,  or  to  be  thwarted 
in  his  plans,  Robert  had  left  Gisla  in  that 
mood  which  made  him  rail  more  on  the  sex 
than  against  the  individual  ;  so  unreasonable, 
since  she  evidently  was  much  prepossessed 
in  Malfort's  favour,  appeared  to  him  her  in- 
vincible répugnance. 
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To  any  other,  tke  Dake  would  hâve  essayed 
some  railleiy  on  the  fickleness  of  her  sex; 
but  there  was  that  chaste  dignity  in  Gisla» 
which  profoundly  impressed  the  belief  that 
she  acted  from  some  solemn  conviction,  in 
which  no  feebleness  had  part.  Her  manner 
of  expressing  her  désire  that  Robert  would 
put  such  expédition  as  he  might  deem  fitting 
in  the  solemnization  of  thèse  nuptiak,  had 
the  serious,  becoming  haste  of  the  holy  bride 
who  weds  a  living  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Various  were  the  rumours  spread  and  rea- 
sons  given  for  thèse  hasty  nuptials,  whieh,  by 
those  who  most  knew  Gisla,  were  deemed 
incredible.  Yet  the  préparations  proeeeded 
with   unsparing  magnificence  ;   and   Robert, 

» 

gratified  as  though  a  revolted  province  had 
been  re-conquered,  gave  to  them  every  pub- 
lic mark  of  approbation. 

Merry  peals    from   innumerable   belfries 
soon  ring  in  the  day,  amidst  salvos  shouted 
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by  the  heedless  crowd,   to  whom   the  first 
boon  is  a  holiday. 

Blythe  yeomen,  their  wives  and  children 
in  festooned  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  or  on  pal- 
freys,  roçins  and  sumpters,  stop  the  way, 
and  chafe  the  champing  courser  or  impatient 
baron  who  brooks  no  delay.  Proudly  and 
gorgeously  he  passes  on;  his  severe  and 
thoughtful  brow  casts  a  momentary  shade 
aeross  the  young  peasant's  or  village  mai- 
den's  laugh.  To  their  light  and  vacant 
hearts,  as  unknown  his  cares,  as  to  him  their 
mirth. 

Wide  are  thrown  the  chapel  gâtes,  and  as 
the  vénérable  Bishop  of  Coutance  enters, 
crowds  flock  to  kiss  his  garment,  and  kneel 
to  receive  the  blessing  waved  by  a  hand  tkat 
bore  the  consecrated  amethyst 

The  Duke  !  the  Duke  !  is  shouted  by  the 
pressing,  eager  populace  ;  and,  with  towering 
panache  and  jewelled  iillet,  appears  the  bold, 
warlike,  and  magnificent  Robert,     Sir  Régi- 
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nald  Malfort  is  by  liis  side,  glowîng  as  a 
bridegroom  in  his  attire,  yet  the  joy  that 
should  burst  from  his  eyes  and  lips  is 
lacking.  The  greeting  seems  not  to  reach 
his  ear.  A  constraint  not  of  fear  but  of 
mistrust, — >the  collected  caution  of  doubt, 
weiglis  upon  him,  furrows  his  brow,  and 
«ts  heavy  on  his  heart  A  company  of 
handsome,  gUttering  youths  foUow,  bearing 
his  late  won  banner — a  dragon  pinioned  by.a 
falcon. 

Through  a  private  entrance,  Gisla»  corn- 
pletely  covered  by  her  deep  veil,  approaeUes 
the  altar.  Before  her  path  maidens  strew 
the  way  with  flowers*  Her  hair  from  be- 
neath  her  silver  coronet,  falls  on  either  side, 
in  long  plaited  fillets.  Her  pallid  and 
beauteous  face  is  inexpressibly  sad;  yet 
from  her  eyes,  which  look  not  on  the  pa- 
geantry,  beams  a  calm  eomplaceney. 

At  times,  as  if  startled  at  what  is  going 
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forward,  her  form  trembles,  but  her  expres- 
sion shares  not  in  this  agitation. 

The  ceremony  commences;  and  now  in 
deep  sweUing tones,  ^^ Beati  omnes qui  timenij* 
in  solemn  accents  is  chaunted  by  the  choir. 
As  the  high  notes  ascend,  they  find  a  me- 
lancholy  accompaniment  in  the  moaning 
wind,  which  in  gusts  sighs  along  the  lofty 
arches,  and  sweeps  the  délicate  reed-like 
pillars. 

With  tumult  which  almost  interrupts  the 
service,  the  people  flock  in  to  shelter  from 
the  storm,  whose  mantle,  as  though  borne 
by  giant  strides,  spreads  a  sudden  dark- 
ness.  The  large  rain-drops,  driven  with 
violence,  plash  heavily  against  the  gothic 
caseihents — the  fuming  sacrifice  of  incense 
is  driven  back,  and  flickering  and  ex- 
tinguishing  torches  throw  uncertain  and 
discordant  rays,  whilst  the  rolling  thun- 
der    marks  its  fast  approach    by  flashes  of 
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lightning,  which  become  quicker  and  more 
vivîd, 

Ever  and  anon,  as  the  tempest  pauses  to 
renew  its  fierceness,  the  low,  murmuring 
voice  of  prayer  is  heard  ;  then  is  lost  amidst 
the  thunder  whieh  rolls  in  loud  and  angry 
peals,  while  the  Ughtning  flashes  before 
the  dazzled  eyes,  and  runs  its  fitful  course 
amidst  the  bright  mail  and  steel  lance- 
heads. 

The  assistants  stand  confused  and  trem* 
bling — many  fly  for  safety  to  the  open  air 
—the  cries  of  alarmed  women  rise  wildly 
above  the  storm — while  bats  and  bîrds  of  ill 
omen,  driven  from  their  dark  abodes,  ait 
across  with  sullen  imp-like  wings. 

Malfort  looked  on  Gisla;  she  knelt  col- 
lected,  and  her  composure  subdued  the  angry 
émotions  that  swelled  within  his  breast. 

But  crash  on  crash  the  thunder  breaks,  as 
if  the  labouring  heavens  would  rend,  and 
shakes  the  solid  massy  building  to  its  foun- 
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dation.  Amidst  the  awfîil  réverbération,  the 
small  tinkling  bell  is  heard;  and  bending 
erosiers,  and  banners,  and  spears,  and  pros- 
trate  communicants  acknowledge  the  holy 
présence.  On  high,  the  officiating  priest 
lifts  the  mystic  symbol — a  rending  noise, 
loud  and  fearful,  as  when  the  heavens  shall 
roU  up  in  a  scroll,  bursts  over  them — a 
vivid,  forked  globe  of  fire  strikes  from  his 
elevated  hand  the  consecrated  host,  and  to 
their  aghast  and  horror-stricken  sight,  leaves 
the  priest  a  black,  lifeless,  disfigured  corpse. 
The  screams  of  terror  grow  stiU  louder — 
huge  blocks  of  stone  totter  in  their  beds, 
or  rent  corne  pouring  destruction  down; — 
while  shouts  without  give  the  alarm,  that 
the  donjon  is  on  fire  :  ail  trembling  fly. 
Gisla  and  Malfort  alone  are  left  amidst  the 
ruins  :  before  them,  his  garments  still  throw- 
ing  up  sulphureous'  smoke,  lies  the  scorched 
body  of  the  ghastly  priest. 

On  Malfort's  brow,  as  he  rushed  to  pro- 
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tect  Grisla,  sat  his  own  peculiar  scowl  of  des- 
perate  défiance.  Her  limbs  shook  violently  ; 
but  her  look  of  confidence,  like  his  firown  of 
défiance,  had  something  unearthly. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  star  of  the  Baron  Malfort  was  in  the 
ascendant;  he  had  passed  above  the  mists 
of  doubts  and  diffieulties,  and  eulminated  to 
the  zénith  of  his  love  and  his  ambition. 

He  had  pursued  a  fearful  traek;  yet  if 
terrible  the  péril,  great  was  the  reward. 

Gisla  was  his  !  The  hopelessly,  despe- 
rately  loved  Gisla  was  his  ! 

His  gonfalon  floated  over  Hambie. 

The  long,  deep  scissure  on  the  donjon 
tower   alone   bears   record,   and  recalls    the 
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gossip's  traditionary  lore  of  the  fearfiil  events 
which  marked  his  ill-omened  nuptials. 

Robert  found  in  the  Baron  Malfort  one 
well-fitted  to  occupy  in  his  affections,  and 
at  his  eouncils,  the  vacant  place  of  the  vir- 
tuous  De  Hambie;  one  evincing  as  great 
Personal  regard,  of  equal  courage  and  self- 
devotion,  and  if  wanting  in  De  Hambie's 
caution,  yet  more  ready  at  warlike  strata- 
gems  ;  if  without  his  conciliatory  powers,  yet 
displaying  a  vigour  and  expédition  that  eut 
through  every  obstacle. 

Malfort  was  constantly  summoned  by  the 
Duke  among  the  ^^  Majores  Barones.**  He 
found  his  co-peers  ready  to  do  him  the  bo- 
rnage they  so  jealously  exacted  for  them- 
selyes,  and  ail  of  their  order;  and  to  lend 
him  aid,  had  it  been  necessary,  to  secure 
obédience  or  enforce  his  rights. 

Summoned  to  action  by  the  fréquent  re- 
volts of  the  States,  plunging  into  the  mys- 
tery  of  politics,   or  busying  himself  in  the 
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discipline,  management,  and  administration  of 
his  seigniories,  Malfort  sought  to  distract  Us 
attention  from  an  eternal  gnawing  remorse, 
and  a  state  of  feeling  too  horrible  to  bear. 

But  no  wars  of  moment  longer  summon 
him.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  bis  bonours; 
tbe  govemment  of  his  vassals  becomes  one 
regular  routine  ;  and  he  finds  bow  little  bo- 
nours, power,  and  wealtb  are  means  of  bap- 
piness. 

Gisla, — for  tbe  possession  of  wbom  beaven 
and  its  paradise  be  bad  despised,  is  bis  !  But 
alas,  is  sbe  tbe  Gisla  bis  fond  and  ardent 
imagination  bad  panted  for  ?  Was  tbe  lovely 
statue  of  Gisla  ail  bis  passion  asked?  or — 
ob  !  more  cbilling  tban  stone — tbe  broken- 
bearted  Gisla,  wbo  loved  and  wept  ano- 
tber? 

Gisla  bad  not  tbougbt  upon  ber  pangs; 
and  bad,  witb  a  martyr's  boly  joy,  made  tbe 
sacrifice,  wbicb,  by  an  interposition  not  un- 
common  in  tbe  faitb  of  ber  day,  sbe  believed 
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was  for  some  inscrutable  good  demanded  of 
her. 

The  next  great  duty  she  felt  was  in  her 
heart's  inmost  recesses  to  hide  her  woe,  and 
to  root  out  eyery  feeling  of  répugnance  that 
could  by  îts  manifestation  mar  Malfort's  peace 
or  hs^piness,  that  she  might  be  to  him  ail 
she  had  vowed  upon  the  altar,  ail  that  his 
devoted  service,  his  zealous  solicitude,  and 
every  action  of  his  life  merited. 

Every  thing  she  possessed  she  freely  yielded 
to  him,  ail  gratitude,  esteem,  duty,  submis* 
sion,  ail — ail  but  love;  ail  but  that  deep, 
tender  sympathy  of  soûl,  slave  to  no  control. 
Had  Malfort  wedded  Gisla  from  ambition,  this 
would  hâve  more  than  satisfied  him.  But  his 
reckless  love  for  her  was  pure  from  every  alloy, 
save  that  wrought  by  its  own  maddening  fire. 

Difficult  is  the  task  to  hide  the  heart  from 
passion's  jealous  eye;  nor  brooks  it  in  its 
most  rapturous  moments  to  feel,  ^^  I  am  not 
— never  can  be  loved  !" 
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However  imperceptible  in  its  daily  work- 
ings,  the  most  corsory  observer  eould  not  fiûl 
to  obeenre  the  change  a  short  time  had  mitde 
in  Malfort  His  wan  and  haggard  counte* 
nance  bore  the  marks  of  one  to  whom  the 
refreshing  balm  of  sleep  is  oonstantly  denied. 
His  coroneted  brow  was  charged  with  sickly 
care — his  temper  was  irritable  and  uncertain 
— a  feverish  activity  without  object,  made 
him  fiiy  repose — ^he  shunned  sodety,  yet  hated 
solitude  more — at  times  morose,  sullen,  and 
inaccessible  ;  at  others,  entertaining  with  pro- 
digal  munificence — now  ostentatiously  admit- 
ting  to  him  none  but  the  proudest  and  most 
mighty  of  the  land  ;  anon,  seeking  diversion 
in  the  revellers  and  needy  buffoons,  who 
crowded  Robert's  court  to  barter  with  rich 
ennui  their  drollery  for  wassail.  Though 
the  winecup  was  distasteful  to  his  lip,  yet 
would  he  oft  madly  drain  it  while  the  glee 
rang  round  ;  or  as  oft  in  moody  humour  un- 
courteously  thrust  out  the  troubadours  and 
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trouvères  who  joumeyed  from  Château  to 
Hall,  and  sang  the  songs  of  Charlemagne,  of 
Roland,  {94.)  and  the  noble  knights  who  pe- 
rished  at  Roncevaux.  Again,  provençals  and 
romaunts  of  marvellous  yalour,  false  knights 
and  forlom  love,  he  heard  at  times  with  évi- 
dent satisfaction — anon,  as  though  some  chord 
jarred  with  his  feelings,  he  rose  in  such  sple- 
netie  rage,  that  had  not  the  gleemen  escaped, 
he  would  hâve  done  them  violence. 

Gisla  observed,  felt,  and  wept  thèse  changes 
wrought  in  Malfort.  The  tear  which  mo- 
mentarily  trembled  on  her  eyelid — the  deep 
sigh  which  would  recal  her  absent  spirit — the 
burst  of  grief  which,  when  at  night  she  be* 
lieved  every  eye  closed  in  sleep,  she  oft  gave 
vent  to — aroused  in  Malfort's  heart  a  rage 
more  deadly  than  hâte.  The  utmost  vio- 
lence he  could  hâve  better  borne,  had  it 
emitted  one  spark  of  love,  than  that  meek 
complacency  which  duty  prompted.  Gisla's 
«implest  action  appeared  to  him  to  carry  a 
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sting  beneath  it  Her  very  pastime^  which 
was,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  to 
work  in  tapestry,  (d5.)  (such  records  oft, 
indeed,  more  Ëdthful  than  the  historian)  and 
thereon  to  recount  every  incident  from  bis 
first  cotincil  with  De  Hambie,  bis  sailing  fer 
Jersey,  bis  interview  witb  Ducaen^  bis  re- 
turn,  bis  reward  on  tbe  donjon  terrace,  bis 
bonoured  departure,  tbe  battle,  De  Hambie's 
fall,  bis  glorious  revenge,  up  to  tbe  island*s 
conquest,  was  to  bim  tbe  accusing  kalendar, 
in  wbicb  were  minuted  down  bis  villany  and 
crimes. 

Tbe  oratory,  wbicb  Gisla  oft  sougbt  to 
ask  grâce  and  fortitude,  be  forbade  ber,  and 
ordered  to  be  closed  up  ;  and  wben  in  plead- 
ing  for  it,  sbe  said,  ^^  If  be  loved  ber,  be 
would  yenerate  it  also,"  a  scowl  so  fearfiil 
convulsed  bis  features,  tbat  sbe  recoiled  in 
sudden  borror  from  bis  side,  so  little  did  be 
resemble  mortal  man. 

Malfort  bad  been  fond  of  books,  but  tbey 
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aiso  refused  their  solace.  The  load  upon  his 
breast  made  ail  their  spéculations  insignifi- 
cant.  He  had  drimk  too  deep  of  the  human 
heart  to  make  the  cup  they  offered  stimula- 
ting.  As  in  one  of  thèse  moody  fits,  he 
threw  the  volume  from  him,  he  recollected 
a  manuscript  of  peculiar  beauty  found  amidst 
Ducaen's  hoards,  whieh  at  the  time,  not 
having  leisure  to  inspect,  he  had  put  by  for 
fitter  opportunity. 

It  was  a  volume  exteriorly  of  rare  magni- 
ficence. Its  golden  lock  was  fastened  by  a 
secret  diamond  spring,  which  when  he  did 
discover  it,  opened  to  him  the  purest  vel- 
lum,  on  which  were  illuminated  hieroglyphics 
glowing  in  gold,  dtramarine,  and  richest 
dyes,  but  whose  purport  baffled  every  effort 
of  his  science  to  understand.  As  oft  he  pon- 
dered  over  them,  by  degrees  the  truth  dawned 
upon  him,  that  they  treated  of  those  sciences 
held  then  in  religions  dread  by  ail,  except 
those  rash  spirits  whom  ambition,  avarice,  or 
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desperation  tempted  to  eat  of  their  pernicious 
poison. 

Malfort  revolving  who  could  aid  him  in 
their  dark  iinravelment,  suddenly  remem- 
bered  a  Scandinavian  seer,  who  held  great 
power  over  the  numerous  iron-foimders  and 
armourers — a  rude  race,  vassals  of  Vauque- 
lin  de  Ferriers  (96.)  Baron  Miner  of  Nor* 
mandy. 

He  was  a  great  astrologer;  it  was  whis- 
pered  that  the  spirit  Thoret  (97.)  was  his 
familiar.  As  he  entered  the  Château  Ham- 
bie,  the  vassals  shunned  his  sight,  and  crossed 
themselves  to  guard  against  the  fatal  influence 
of  his  evil  eye. 

Admitting  to  him  only  this  unholy  man, 
Malfort  elosely  eloseted,  passed  days  and 
nights  in  poring  with  avidity  over  the  myste- 
rious  pages,  whence  he  expected  to  extort 
some  panacea  or  power,  however  desperate 
and  disgusting,  which  might  quell  the  horrid 
phantasies,  that  despite  his  courage,  mockery. 
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reason^  and  défiance,  he  felt  unmanned  him, 
and  made  existence  misérable. 

Where  Onfroi  was  intimate,  good  men 
shook  their  heads;  he  oft  came  bearing  deadly 
and  stiange  herbs,  and  uncouth  packages;  not- 
withstanding  the  carefuUy  barricadoed  doors 
and  casements,  strange  noises  were  heard, 
and  vivid  flashes  seen  by  those  who  dared 
approach  the  closet,  in  which  the  Baron  and 
the  Seer  were  engaged  in  their  researches. 
Yet,  despite  his  nightly  application,  Malfort's 
brow  relaxed  its  gloom,  and  much  of  his  irri» 
table  humour  ceased. 

The  sun  had  gilded  the  turrets  of  the 
keep;  its  beams,  reflected  by  the  hanging 
hoarfrost,  threw  off  innumerable  diamond- 
sparks.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle 
had  leaped  up,  after  long  and  refreshing 
repose,  to  their  healthy  avocations;  except 
the  grim  students,  whose  still  elosed  windows 
refused  the  rays  of  heaven  to  witness  their 
perhaps  impious  invocations  and  concoctions. 
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A  loud  and  piercing  noise  was  by  ail  dis- 
tinctly  heard;  many  swore  the  tiirret  tottered 
ont  of  the  perpendicular  ;  others,  that  they 
beheld  a  vivid  flash,  attended  by  the  fidling 
of  pondérons  weights  and  a  shrill  cry;  but 
so  momentary  was  the  sound,  and  so  deep 
a  stillness  foUowed,  that  each,  confounded, 
looked  upon  his  fellow,  donbting  the  évi- 
dence of  his  sensés.  Thèse  reports  reach 
Gisla;  alive  but  to  Malfort's  safety,  she  ral- 
lied  the  most  stout-hearted,  but  the  utmost 
efforts  of  her  prayers  and  threats,  aided  by 
their  own  sensé  of  shame,  their  fears  and 
hopes  were  necessary  to  induee  them  to  force 
the  massive  oak-pannels  of  the  dreaded  doors. 
When  thèse  at  length  gave  way,  a  black,  hot, 
suffocating  exhalation  nearly  choked  up  re- 
spiration, and  drove  back  the  foremost;  as 
others  succeeded,  they  beheld  a  dark  cloud 
hang  upon  the  arched  roof,  from  which  feil, 
or  in  poUuted  streams  ran  down  the  walls, 
large,  black,  purple  drops.      On  the  table 
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open  lay  the  mystic  book  ;  on  the  ground, 
full  «tretched  on  bis  back,  the  unballowed 
Seer,  unwounded  by  spirit,  blast,  or  weapon, 
ail  wbole,  and  apparently  unharmed — yet  bis 
spirit  bad  passed — ^be  was  lifeless. 

Tbe  Baron  lay  coiled  up;  bis  bead  bad 
suffered  a  violent  contusion^  and  an  old  wound 
bled  sligbtly.  He  was  stunned  ;  but  anon  be 
breatbed,  tben  fast  recovered.  From  tbat 
hour  tbe  cbamber  and  tbe  awful  book  were 
ghut  Onfroi  slept  in  an  unblest  tomb — no 
Word  was  ever  uttered  on  tbe  event;  but 
from  tbat  day  Malfort's  gloom  returned,  more 
seated  and  intense. 

Gisla  felt  tbat  Malfort,  in  bis  morose, 
splenetic  fits,  was  perbaps  not  ail  to  blâme  ; 
tbat  be,  like  ber,  migbt  bave  made  some 
hidden  sacrifice  ;  ber  beart  confessed  ber 
affection  for  bim  wanted  tbat  living  spring 
of  sweetness  wbicb  casts  its  perfume  upon 
every  action,  and  makes  even  faults  tbrow 
up  a  grateful   incense.     Sbe  watcbed  witb 
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tender  anxiety  the  efforts  he  made  to  ward 
off  the  awfîil  paroxysm  that  now  frequently 
seized  him.  Ofît  on  its  approach  he  rushed 
to  solitude,  sometimes  suddenly  dismissed  the 
Company  amidst  the  banquet;  or  she,  noting 
his  changing  eountenanee,  would  hasten  to 
withdraw  the  guests  and  screen  him  firom 
observance  ;  for  in  thèse  fits,  he  uttered  wild, 
incohérent  speeches  ;  or,  with  muttering  lips 
that  gave  no  sound,  glazed  and  straining  eyes 
which  expressed  horror  and  menace,  appeared 
to  address,  defy,  implore,  threat,  or  hold  con- 
verse with  some  fearful  being  invisible  to  ail 
ehe. 

The  sudden  approach  of  any  one  aroused 
ideas  of  danger.  Every  movement  and  every 
object  presented,  his  dark,  penetrating  glanée 
of  suspicion  scrutinized.  Yet  in  the  open 
field,  few  in  arms  shone  like  him,  so  gallantly 
wore  their  casque,  or  bore  so  rich  a  haubert, 
brandished  lance  or  sword  with  such  dexterity 
and  force,  sat  so  firm,  or  with  such  grâce  and 
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ease  côntrolled  or  urged  tlie  war-horse. 
Amidst  the  din  of  war,  it  was  a  goodly  sight 
to  look  on  him;  strife  and  danger  appeared  his 
éléments  ;  and  where  death  and  carnage  made 
most  havoc,  there  rode  the  fierce  Baron  Mal- 
fort— a  beacon  to  the  bravest,  the  oriflamme 
of  victory.  He  still  delighted  to  eurb  the 
indomitable  destrier,  to  force  him  in  his  most 
Aurious  moods  and  swiftest  paces  through 
dizzy,  dangerous  places,  or  to  break  the  un- 
manageable  coït.  In  his  chamber,  or  midst 
the  quiet  shades  of  evening,  he  started  as 
his  shadow  moved.  The  long,  dark  passages 
of  his  hall  appeared  to  lead  to  a  dread  abyss 
he  feared  to  look  on.  The  slightest  noise 
shook  him  with  appréhension. 

If  thus  Malfort's  days,  his  nights  were  still 
more  terrible;  heavy  and  horrifie  dreams 
weighed  on  his  labouring  breast.  Gisla 
awoke  in  sudden  trerobling,  as  his  impious 
imprécations  broke  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night,   and   appalled   her   ears.     While   she 
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looked  on  him,  or  tried  to  awake  him  from 
thèse  incubi,  his  teeth  would  clench,  his 
hair  bristle,  his  hands  grasp  convulsively  ;  or 
his  grinding  teeth  and  writhing  body,  with 
arms  tossed  to  and  fro,  amidst  groans  and 
hellish  yells»  prove  some  great  pain  preyed 
on  him  ;  when  he  suddenly  broke  from  thèse 
he  would  look  wildly  and  fearfully  on  Gisla, 
as  though  for  minutes  he  was  uneonscious 
who  she  was. 

Qften,  in  deep  sleep,  he  would  arise,  put 
on  his  haubert,  buckle  his  brand  and  dagger 
to  his  side,  then  with  stealthy  steps  steal  to 
a  distant  apartment  and  unfold  a  letter  of  De 
Hambie's  :  there  would  he  sit  and  oft  essay 
with  inkless  pen  to  write  ;  or  taking  out  a 
small  portrait  iirom  a  cabinet,  with  déclama- 
tion of  the  most  ardent  passion,  bestow  on 
it  burning  kisses  and  the  tenderest  epiihets 
of  love.  In  this  the  trembling  Gisia  to  her 
astonishment  had  beheld  the  image  of  her- 
self — her  own  portrait,  ère  grief  had  made 
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her  like  the  snow-drop,  round  which  the 
tempest  howls,  as  pale,  as  fragile,  and  as 
délicate.  On  this  image  he  would  shed  the 
most  piteous  and  heart-rending  tears — of  a 
suddeo,  glance  round  with  a  terrifie  frown, 
strike  with  force  repeatedly  his  dagger  in  the 
eartfa,  or  deal  blows  so  wild  and  furious,  as 
to  endanger  Gisla  herself.  With  a  fiendish 
laugfa,  the  more  fearful  from  mouth  so  ago- 
nised  and  eontorted,  away  would  he  haste, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed  lie  motion- 
less  as  though  in  a  long  tranee  ;  or  scare  the 
sentinel,  as  he  passed  along  in  rapid  flight 
the  narrow  parapets  and  dangerous  steps 
which  led  to  die  donjon  terrace,  where 
stretched  cm  the  cold  stones  he  would  re- 
main unconscious  many  hours. 

Alas  !  it  was  but  in  the  dreams  of  days 
gone  by,  that  Malfort  thus  loved  and  thought 
on  Grisla.  As  she  sat,  absent  in  spirit,  he 
would  gaze  upon  her,  and  inwardly  demand 
where  had  fled  that  accursed  beauty  whicii 
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bad  bewildered  bis  sensés,  and  for  wbich  bis 
bands  were  red  witb  blood. 

Tbe  treacberous  eyes,  syeopbant  and  tam- 
pered  witnesses  of  tbe  false,  cbanging  beart, 
eould  now  find  none  in  ber  faded  cbeek,  or 
in  tbose  deep  lines  whicb  grief  bad  traeed  : 
be  sorrowed  net  tbat  be  bad  marred  se  fair  a 
flower,  and  dasbed  away  its  bloom,  but  tbat 
it  sbould  sink  and  witber  beneath  tbe  simoom 
of  bis  deadly  toueb,  aroused  a  rancorous  rage; 
yet  some  sligbt  tendrils  of  love  twined  about 
bis  beart,  in  wbicb  bâte  struggled  witb  love— ^ 
bâte  predominated,  yet  love  was  tbere.  Wben 
présent,  ber  melancboly  and  solicitude  were 
perpétuai  tborns  ;  yet  a  fearful  mistrust,  and 
tbe  irksomeness  of  a  mind  preying  on  itself, 
made  intolérable  ber  absence. 

Sebemes  at  times  erossed  bis  wayward 
fancy  of  a  fresber  bride,  and  fairer  dower  ;  but 
for  tbe  moment  be  was  too  ill  at  ease  to  follow 
up  tbe  élue.  He  boped  too,  but  be  boped  in 
vain  ;  for  Gisla  gave  no  promise  of  an  hein 
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The  young  Guillaume,  each  day  more 
blooming  and  more  resembling  his  sire,  was 
an  adder  in  his  path  ;  he  loathed  the  caress- 
ing  child,  but  would  not  uselessly  spill  blood; 
it  would  be  time  when  the  boy  should  cast 
a  shadow  to  éclipse  the  ambition  of  his  own 
o&pring. 

With  the  morning's  dawn  Malfort's  distem- 
per  disappeared;  according  to  its  preeeding 
duration  and  violence,  leaving  him  feverish, 
irritable,  and  choleric;  or  dejected,  exhausted, 
and  oppressed.  With  admirable  courage  he 
resisted  and  conquered  this  weakness  of  his 
nature,  and  at  such  hours,  with  much  appa* 
rent  composure,  entered  into  the  détails  of 
his  affairs;  gave  audience  to  those  barons 
who  would  fain  sound  him  on  his  course  of 
policy,  in  référence  to  probable  or  possible 
changes;  and  on  the  judgment-bench  he  sat 
without  reproach.  It  was  remarked  that  in 
cases  of  capital  offence  he  evinced  the  great- 
est  interest;  and  with  commisération  for  the 
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wretch,  would  so  sift  the  évidence,  and  mark 
such  ingénions  points  of  exculpation,  as  made 
acquittai  appear  the  only  course. 

But  as  the  sun  descended,  ail  the  impor- 
tance of  the  morning  projects  £Eided;  he  shud- 
dered  as  he  anticipated  the  state  of  feelings 
into  which  with  periodical  certainty  he  re- 
lapsed,  and  at  the  horrors  which  no  less  surely 
would  assail  him. 

There  was  with  a  real,  corporeal,  constant 
aching  at  his  heart,  a  morbid  proneness  of 
his  mind  to  revert  to  and  dwell  upon  the 
murder  of  De  Hambie.  In  the  midst  of 
business,  society,  or  the  mirthful  companions 
with  whom  he  surrounded  himself,  the  rapid 
mind  by  concaténations  impossible  to  fbUow, 
would  ait  away  to  rest  amidst  its  own  dark 
broodings.  Fits  of  absence  would  précède 
a  total  aberration — light  and  music,  faîr  dames 
and  gallant  knights,  the  banquet  and  the  ta- 
pestried  hall  would  die  on  his  car,  and  vanish 
from  his  view;  a  dark  grey  doud  obscured 
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ail  objects  except  those  which,  indistinct  and 
formless,  floated  on  it  ;  and  as  they  assumed 
shape,  ail  appeared  to  converge  in  one,  or 
disappear  before  the  ghastly,  pallid  aspect 
of  the  wronged  De  Hambie.  Ofttimes  tbe 
body  was  enveloped  as  in  a  long,  convolvîng 
cloud.  At  others  hé,  in  the  arms  he  wore, 
as  hacked  and  bloody  as  on  the  fatal  day, 
stood  ont,  and  struck  to  Malfort's  inmost  souI 
ail  the  terrible  reproach  of  his  last,  black, 
dying  scowl.  . 

Malfort  felt  the  cold,  damp,  earthy  atmos- 
phère with  which  he  came,  chill  the  air  that 
fell  on  his  burning  skin.  His  undaunted 
spirit  quailed  not,  but  his  limbs  trembled 
nerveless  before  the  unnatural  présence. 

With  tongue  parched  and  dried  up,  throat 
rough  and  collapsed,  and  lips  which  refused 
the  emphasis  his  passion  would  inspire,  he 
struggled  to  exclaim — 

"  If  there  be  any  reality  in  thee — be  thou 
spiritual,  earthy,  or  as  in  life  commixed — if 
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tliou  hast  power  to  relax  thy  death-frozen 
muscles,  and  can  from  thy  livid  lips  émit  a 
Sound — I  conjure  thee  !  say,  spirit  of  the 
valiant  and  virtuous  De  Hambie,  why  thou 
awakest  from  thy  sepulchral  sleep,  and  break- 
est  thus  the  holy  repose,  in  wliich  sacred 
rites  and  constant  masses,  seek  to  lay  thy 
soûl  ? 

"  Hast  thou,  troubled  spirit  !  in  thy  days 
of  mortal  strife,  hoarded  unblest  treasure  ? — 
is  there  wrong  unredressed,  or  vow  unpaid, 
which  lies  heavy  on  thee  ?  Speak  !  by  the 
Saint  Voult  (98.)  and  the  immaculate  Mother, 
I  swear  the  hour  shall  not  pass  away,  ère 
I  redress  them  !  But  if  that  dark  scowl  is 
bent  on  me — if  thou  appearest  hère  at  my 
board  to  cast  a  fearful  perturbation  on  my 
spirit,  and  damn  my  joys — as  I  dreaded 
thee  not  in  life,  I  defy  thee  utterly  in  death  ! 
By  an  angry  but  no  dastard  blow,  I  did  eut 
short  thy  days.  I  do  repent  me  of  it — deeply 
do  I — for  fuU  well  thou  knowest,  in  muçh 
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I  honoured  and  loved  thee.  But  her,  whose 
possession  I  did  then  envy  thee,  I  had  glo- 
ried  to  hâve  wrested  from  thee  in  the  eqiial, 
open  field.  If  it  is  for  this  thy  aggrieved 
and  angry  spirit  rests  not  in  its  tomb,  at  once 
revenge  thee  ! 

"  Strike,  vengeful  spectre  !  if  thou  art 
thirsting  for  my  blood,  strike  at  this  un- 
âinching  breast  !  I  fear  not  to  grapple  with 
thee,  though  the  fumes  of  hell  surround  thee, 
and  thou  belchest  forth  its  sulphureous,  damn- 
ing  fires  !  Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  or  darest 
not, — départ,  popr  craven  ghost,  to  thy  un- 
known  abode,  nor  more  molest  one,  who  is 
ready  with  arms  and  wit  to  défend  thy  seig- 
niories  and  Gisla.  Hence  !  hence  !  or  by  the 
splendeur  of  Heaven  I  strike  thee  down  !" 

As  the  form  approached.  Malfort  would  try 
to  smite  it,  but  his  numbed  and  paralysed 
arms  refused  their  action.  Yet  with  the 
effort,  as  the  vision  vanished,  he  with  wild 
croaking  laugh  would  jeer  it,  while  the  grey 
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cloud  roUing  away  he  found  himself  amidst 
tbe  remains  of  the  unfinished  banquet,  from 
which  the  guests  and  ail  had  fled,  except  the 
trembling,  anxious  Gisla. 

Yet  often  was  Malfort  more  hideously  as- 
saulted.  A  légion  bearing,  with  horrible 
contortions,  a  faint  resemblance  of  Valmer, 
Talvas,  Ducaen,  Onfroi,  and  the  mutilated 
priest,  \¥0uld  whirl  round  his  brain,  which 
seemed  on  fire.  Amidst  them  ever  was  De 
Hambie,  who  from  his  mangled  heart  tore, 
with  furious  action,  large  lumps  of  thickening, 
clotted  gore,  and  dashed  them  on  him  as  he 
passed.  With  nauseous  shuddering  he  feit 
the  hot  blood  in  stringy,  slimy  streams  run 
down  his  face  and  blister  on  his  breast, 
the  more  bewildering  that  it  passed  invisibly 
away. 

Malfort  reasoned  if  such  things  in  reality 
could  be  ; — he  had  the  irréfragable  witness  of 
his  sensés  to  the  horrid  facts.  Whether, 
indeed,   the  dark  tomb  let  forth  its  moul- 
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dering  tenants,  or  spirits,  who,  clothing  tbem- 
selves  in  mortal  forms,  were  permitted  thus 
to  commence  the  torture  of  the  murderer  ;  or 
whether  it  were  but  the  création  of  his  brain, 
jaundiced  by  the  workings  of  an  evil  con- 
science, equal  he  felt  the  horror,  which  with 
remorse  and  anguish  uniting,  broke  his  cou- 
rage and  destroyed  his  health. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DiD  the  Duke  Robert  wish  ta  add  to  the 
other  illustrious  adventures  wliieh  ennobled 
his  life — that  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
laiid  ;  or  did  he  faope  that  at  the  saered  tomb 
he  might  expiate  his  sins,  and  cleanse  him- 
self  from  the  blood  spilt  in  his  active  and 
warlike  reign  !  Great  must  hâve  been  the 
motives  which  indueed  him,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  bishops  and  barons,  to  under- 
take  so  long  and  perilous  a  journey. 

Nor  were  they  common  dangers  which  op- 
posed  bis  pious  enterprise  ;  for  his  dukedom 
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was  menaced  by  jealous  and  treacfaerous 
neighbours — his  conquests  ripe  for  revolt — 
his  subjeets  ever  greedy  of  turbulence  (99.) 
and  rébellion,  exeept  ruled  with  an  iron  sway 
— and  his  kinsmen,  he  must  hâve  been  aware, 
envied  and  denied  the  title  of  the  infant 
William,  and  aspired  to  his  inheritanee. 

No  suggestions  of  earthly  prudence  could, 
however,  deter  Robert  from  his  holy  pur- 
pose.  He  assembled  his  prelates  and  barons 
at  Féchamp  ;  and  having  received  from  them 
the  oaths  of  fealty  to  his  son,  whom  he  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Henry  of  France, 
(100.)  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude, he  appointed  his  cousin  Alain,  Senechal 
and  Grand  Justiciary  of  his  dukedom,  and 
devoutly  commenced  those  religions  prépa- 
rations necessary  for  one  who  assumed  the 
pilgrim's  weeds  and  staff;  and  who  barefooted 
and  in  pénitence  sought  to  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven,  before  the  holy  sepulchre  and 
sacred  prsesepe  of  Bethlehem. 
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Robert  could  only  require  the  service  of 
attendance  from  those  nobles  most  attached 
to  him;  together  with  Toustain,  Reginald 
(loi.)  the  son  of  Onfroi  de  Carteret,  and 
many  of  his  choicest  friends,  (102.)  the  Baron 
Malfort  received  the  Duke's  summons  to  ac- 
company  him. 

At  any  time  of  his  life  adventure  had 
always  charms  to  Malfort;  and  in  his  présent 
State  of  feelings,  change  and  variety  came 
doubly  grateful.  He  clung  also  to  a  more 
solemn  feeling — the  hope  by  this  long  pil- 
grimage  to  offer  réparation,  and  expiate  the 
crimes  that  cried  unto  heaven  against  him. 

In  early  youth,  Malfort's  religion,  with  ail 
the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  times,  pos- 
sessed  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  his  tem- 
pérament The  rigour  of  the  church  had 
failed  to  chasten  his  heart,  and  spiritualized 
not  his  faith.  Latterly  his  constant  and 
great  occupation  had  left  him  but  time  to 
go  through  its  offices  with  ail  the  cold  cal- 
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lousness  of  mère  ceremony,  and  they  were 
as  much  neglected  as  his  state  and  réputation 
would  permit. 

Yet  thîs  indifférence  was  accompanied  by 
a  fearful  state  of  doubt.  He  would  hâve 
lulled  himself  into  atheistical  supineness,  but 
that  there  was  a  small,  still  voice  which  ever 
and  anon  aroused  him.  He  feared  to  contem- 
plate  a  future,  and  turned  away  from  that 
mysterious  apprehensiveness  of  an  after  state 
which  makes  the  strongest,  stemest,  and  most 
incredulous  heart  quail. 

That  there  were  terrible  penalties  atten* 
dant  upon  guilt  he  too  surely  felt  ;  that  there 
was  an  existence  beyond  the  grave  he  had 
fearful  évidence,  which  if  false  cast  no  dis- 
crédit on  the  belief,  but  if  true  carried  over- 
whelming  and  horrible  conviction. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  trifle  with  the  souI  ! 
A  way  was  still  open  to  him  ;  yet,  if  he  trod 
it  unprepared,  it  led  him  to  perdition  !  Ât 
bis  récent  espousals  the  fire  from  heaven  had 
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devoured  the  consecrated  wafer,  ère  wîth  his 
unclean  hands  it  was  poUuted,  and  the  rash 
prîest  had  paid  the  ajvful  forfeit  of  his  négli- 
gence. He  dared  not  hope  to  find  the  efficaey 
of  grâce,  except  through  the  means  ordained 
by  mother  church,  and  yet  was  barred  con- 
fession, the  most  efficient  and  consoling  !  His 
proud  and  haughty  spirit  could  not,  even 
with  promises  of  Heaven,  submit  that  there 
should  exist  on  earth  a  mortal  évidence 
against  him,  though  his  lips  were  bound  up 
by  the  penalties  and  infallible  canons  of  the 
church:  or  though  the  seal  which  made  heaven 
mute,  closed  them  ! 

Neither  Malfort's  duty  nor  inclination  per- 
mitted  him  to  excuse  himself; — from  the 
Duke  to  the  lowest  varlet,  ail  sought  a  puri- 
fication by  holy  discipline  and  religions  exer- 
cise ;  nor  could  he  offer  offence  by  his  omis- 
sion or  contempt. 

There  was  a  Carthusian  of  Saint  Lo,  who, 
on  many  spiritual  errands  of  the  fraternîty, 
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had  visited  Hambie.  He  was  an  ascetic, 
aged  man,  of  great  wisdom  and  more  sanc- 
tJty.  Malfort  sought  him  from  his  reputa^ 
tion  ;  but  the  old  man,  with  unbending  réserve, 
had  refused  his  hospitality;  nor  since  De 
Hambie's  death  had  crossed  the  castle-moat. 
Now  some  affairs  obliged  him  to  seek  its 
présent  Seignior. 

When  Malfort  looked  upon  that  face,  in 
which  every  trace  of  earthly  affection  was 
mute,  and  ail  passion  dead;  when  he  reck- 
oned  the  furrows  of  his  seared  forehead, 
which  his  bending,  withered  frame,  could 
scarce  support — he  thought  in  how  brief  a 
space  will  ail  the  interests  and  the  turmoils 
of  this  world  be  shut  out  from  thee;  and 
could  I  ope  my  lips  to  any,  it  would  be  to 
one  with  voice  as  feeble,  and  with  days  so 
numbered  ! 

"  Father  !"  Malfort  addressed  the  friar, 
"  thou  arrivest  at  a  meet  time.  For  a  holy 
work   I   do  prépare   me.      Thèse   gorgeous 
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arms,  the  trappings  of  state,  and  pomp  of 
place  I  lay  aside,  to  bear,  in  sackcloth  girt, 
my  cross  to  Palestine." 

"  Rend  thy  heart,  my  son,"  looking  at 
him  earnestly,  replied  the  Carthusian,  ^^  and 
not  thy  garments.  The  vest  of  the  accepta- 
ble guest  is  purity  of  conscience,  and  through 
the  tear  of  pénitence  is  the  sign  of  salvation 
alone  visible." 

**  Thou  art  somewhat  cynical,  good  priest  !" 
exclaimed  Malfort  "  Few,  we  trow,  lack 
conscience  ;  and  to  ail  Christian  men  the  ru- 
bric  of  our  holy  church  enjoineth  constant 
contrition  and  repentance — thèse  offices  last 
of  ail  men  would  I  forego." 

^<  Amen,  Lord  Baron  !  the  heal  hâve  no 
need  of  the  physician  !  But  it  is  written," 
continued  the  friar  emphatically,  "  *  If  we 
say  we  hâve  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  !'  " 

^'  I  advance  not  so  much,  holy  sir,"  replied 
the  baron.  "  God  wot  we  are  féeble  ser- 
vants, and  since  the  state  to  which  I  am 
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called,  permits  me  not,  with  monastic  bumi- 
lity  and  leisure,  to  hâve  no  other  care  than 
in  a  corner  to  work  ont  my  own  salvation, 
I  must  look  to  grâce  for  atonement  of  those 
sins  of  omission — " 

"  Crimes  of  commission,  Baron  Malfort  !" 
interrupted  the  agitated  Carthusian,  in  a 
stem,  deep  voice;  then,  more  slowly  and 
gravely,  "  which  at  our  final  day  will  lie  on 
our  soûls? — '** 

"  I  am,"  replied  Malfort,  with  a  tone  of 
confidence  amounting  to  a  sneer,  ^^  uncon- 
scioiis  of — " 

^^  Unconscious  !"  ejaculated  the  priest, 
with  deep  penetrating  look,  and  in  an  accent 
of  fearful  wonder. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  unmoved  baron, 
returning  with  calm  unconcern  the  monk's 
gaze. 

The  Carthusian  bowed  bis  head,  and  mut- 
tered,  "  Of  a  verity,  quem  Deus  vultperdere, 
prias  dementat.^^      Then,   after  a  moment's 
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pause,  throwing  up  his  eyes  and  crossing 
himself,  he  continued,  "  Of  Thy  spécial  pur- 
pose  am  I  sent  !  Thine  be  ail  power,  and 
honour,  and  glory  !  Oh,  loosen  the  tongue 
of  thy  vile  yet  faithful  servant,  that  what  he 
utters  may  go  forth  in  the  might  of  Thy 
strength,  and  arouse  the  pénitence  of  this 
man  of  sin  !  Breathe  a  glowing  ardour  in  my 
aged  breast — ^an  ardour  worthy  of  Thy  cause  ! 
Make  me  to  subdue  his  hardened  heart,  and 
Thy  truths  fearlessly  to  déclare  !" 

He  paused  some  seconds  ;  then,  in  a  tone 
solemn  and  impressive,  said — 

"  Baron  Malfort,  I  tremble  on  the  verge 
of  eternity  !  nor  would  I  waste  those  few 
hours  which  may  be  granted  me  in  idle 
questions.  But  as  the  dying  man  would  not 
hide  the  gangrened  wound  from  the  operative 
knife,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
I  beseech  thee,  as  thou  valuest  thy  everlast- 
ing  State,  conceal  not — tell  me — is  the  cur- 
rent    report,   that   thou    didst    revenge   De 
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Hambie's  fall  by  Ducaen's  death  tnie  or 
false  ?" 

This  solemn  appeal,  and  shame  to  lie, 
shook  Malfort  to  the  soûl.  It  was  no  time 
to  hesitate.  With  composed  yet  eager  look, 
he  replied — "  'tis  true  !'* 

"  Misérable  youth  !"  exclaimed  the  priest, 
with  a  look  of  horror,  "on  thy  brow  is  branded 
a  mark  more  terrible  than  tbe  first  murderer 
bore  !  Where'er  thou  goest,  a  curse  more 
terrible  than  Cain's  wîU  pursue  thee  !  What 
hope  for  the  parricide  ? — ^thy  hands  are  red 
with  thy  father's  blood  !" 

Malfort  stood  like  one  bereft  of  volition — 
lost  to  ail  sensé.  He  uttered,  "  my  father  !" 
with  the  vagueness  of  an  idiot. 

"  Too  certainly,"  rejoined  the  priest.  In 
my  hands  the  betrayed,  deserted,  dying  An- 
gelica  de  L'Aunay  deposited  the  proof." 

A  wild  laugh  rung  round  the  room,  and 
with  its  discordant  yell  struck  fear  and  panic 
through  the  priest 
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"  Avaunt  !  avaunt  !"  exclaimed  Malfort, 
"  ye  false,  lying  spectres  !  I  did  but  work 
out  my  doom.  Where  art  thou,  oh  my  sire  ! 
Though  amidst  raging  fiâmes  and  lashing 
démons  thou  liest,  I  will  embrace  thee,  re* 
ceive  with  thy  hot  breath  thy  applause,  see 
thy  implacable  spirit  writhe  with  joy  and  clap 
hands  in  savage  exultation,  that  I  hâve  avenged 
thee  and  stabbed  to  the  heart  thy  hated  foe 
De  Hambie  !  Behold  !  behold  greedy  ghost  ! 
his  blood  still  rusts  upon  this  dagger  !  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  I  do  now  more  than  ever  despise  ye 
— ye  deformed,  hellish  crew  !  And  thou, 
churlish  priest,  who  so  readily  dealest  damna- 
tion round,  down  thy  execrated  throat  l'il  cram 
thy  lie.  'Tis  false  !  No  mark  of  the  parri- 
cide, more  terrible  than  Cain's,  brands  my 
brow  !  The  blood  thou  seest  me  red  with, 
hère  !  hère  !  blistering  on  my  breast,  is  De 
Hambie's  !  he  slew  Dueaen,  and  I  stabbed 
him,  while  weak  with  wounds,  because  I 
loved  his  wife.       With    chymic  ink  I    then 
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forged,  as  from  heaven,  an  oracle,  which 
made  her  wed  me.  I  am  shriven,  holy  friar  ! 
confession  is  good  for  the  soûl  —  mine  is 
eased  !  But,  priest,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of 
composure  which  contrasted  fearfuUy  with 
his  wild,  haggard  looks,  and  fierce  demoniac 
eyes,  "  too  much  I  hâve  spoken — thou  too 
much  hast  heard — I  will  make  sure  of 
thee  !" 

The  old  man  feared  not  death,  but  it  came 
in  ail  its  hoiror,  dealt  thus  suddenly  by  a 
maniae  and  a  murderer.  On  his  throat  he 
felt  the  terrible  grasp  of  Malfort's  sinewy 
arm;  with  mouth  open  and  contorted,  his 
thîn  grey  hair  on  end,  aghast  and  trem- 
bling  he  beheld  vibrate  over  him  the  fatal 
dagger,  ail  blotched  with  stains  of  fréquent 
use.  More  high  Malfort  raised  his  arm 
to  strike — his  eyes  glared  round  wîldly — 
he  thrust  with  violence  the  old  priest  from 
him,  and  suddenly,  unhesitatingly  into  his 
own   breast,  with   terrifie   force  to   its  very 
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hilt  drore  the  poignard.  On  bis  back  he 
fell — one  spasm  drew  up  his  limbs,  and  con- 
vulsed  his  features,  and  Malfort  lay  stretched 
in  death  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


*- 


*****  On  a  wild  heath  where 
four  paths  meet,  a  black  cross,  now  shattered, 
marks  the  mwrderefi^s  grave^  The  traveller 
is  wamed  to  avoid  the  spot,  or  with  averted 
eyes  to  fly  it,  should  night-fall  find  him  near, 
The  natives  draw  close  to  each  other,  and  tell 
in  whispers,  and  with  signs  of  fear,  of  the 
horrid  sabbats  which  are  held  round  that  un- 
holy  mound. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Malfort's  tragic  history,  and  dismal  end, 
filled  the  Duke  with  disappointment,  indig- 
nation» and  sorrow.  (103.)  He  placed  the 
young  William  De  Hambie  near  his  son, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Raoul  de  Tan- 
carville  (104.);  then  hastened  on  that  pil- 
grimage  which  proved  so  Êttal  to  him. 

Yet  Heaven  had  received  Roberfs  vow» 
at  Jérusalem,  and  the  wretched  Ghristians  of 
Palestine,  freed  from  their  imposts,  (105.) 
called  down  blessings  on  him,  ère  at  Nice 
the  poisoned  cup  was  proffered. 

Though  amidst  strangers,  the  remains  of 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  were  honoiired 
at  Nice  (106.)  with  royal  sépulture.  The 
relies  he  sent  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Cerisy, 
still  cheer  and  sanctify  the  faithful  in  the 
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abbey  he  founded  there.    History  binds  to 
his  name  her  most  glorious  epithets. 

*  *  *  *  And  Gisla  ?     Gisla,  the  broken- 

hearted  Gisla.     Gisla,  alas  ! It  is  vain  ! 

no  words  can  paint  her  woe. 

Her  son  and  his  powerful  fiefs  protected 
by  the  sage  and  virtuous  De  Tancarville, 
Gisla  dedicated  the  few  years  of  her  sojoum 
in  this  vale  of  tears  to  works  of  piety. 

Round  the  remains  of  her  deplored  hus- 
band,  she  sank  a  small  marble  temple, 
conseerated  to  the  Virgin, — his  tomb  the 
altar-pieee.  Ovev  this,  based  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  Mount  Auvergne,  she  ereeted  a 
raausoleum,  named  in  Jersey,  ^^  La  Hougue 
Bie  de  HanibieP  Its  lofty  apex  looks  on 
Normandy,  the  land  its  valiant  tenant  loved, 
and  wherein  he  was  revered  ;  while  from  afar 
it  awakes  the  traveller's  sympathy,  and  calls 
forth  his  orisons  and  his  tears. 

With  her  dower,  she  directed  to  be  founded 
and  richly  endowed,  a  monastery  at  Hambie, 
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attaching  to  it  extensi\re  largess  for  the  poor  ; 
and  then  for  ever  quitting  a  world,  of  which 
she  had  witnessed  the  splendour,  virtue,  hap- 
piness,  misery,  and  crime,  GLsla  retired  to 
the  eonvent  of  Saint  Ursula  of  Coutance. 

Ât  sunrise,  and  at  its  setting,  from  the 
platform  of  the  campanile,  looking  on  the 
distant  sepulchre  of  her  beloved  De  Ham- 
bie,  the  mournful  Gisla  prayed,  that  her 
chastened  spirit  might  be  soon  fitted  to  share 
with  him  his  celestial  béatitude. 

Often  she  passed  the  sea  to  visit  his  tomb, 
to  kneel  by  his  loved  remains,  and  cuitivate 
the  flowers,  watered  by  her  tears,  with  which 
her  pious  hands  had  adorned  it 

Her  sudden,  unattended  visita,  and  as 
sudden  disappearances — the  happiness  her 
charity  extended  round,— obtained  for  the 
Hougue  Bie  a  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
réputation  of  being  signally  blessed,  for  it 
was  rumoured  that  oft  the  Holy  Virgin  her- 
self  visibly  condescended  to  appear  there. 


Snch  glory  no  longer  hallows  it.  Vet 
tbe  passer-by  stays  on  bis  way  to  offer  up 
the  tribute  of  his  révérence  and  his  pity. 
Tradition  bas  thrown  ber  tmmorlal  chaplet 
on  tbe  Hougue  Bie  ;  and  tbe  cypress,  which 
casts  its  reliions,  melaacboly  sbade  —  the 
îvy,  inyrtle,  and  the  roee,  wfaicb  entwine  tbe 
«arcophe^^  and  scatter  round  sweetness 
and  perfume  —  still  pourtray  tbe  fondnese, 
lîdeiity,  beauty,  and  tbe  woe  of  Gisla. 
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NOTES. 


Title  (1  ). — La  Haugue  Bie  de  Hambie. 

Tbere  are  many  learned  définitions  of  thèse  words  ; 
may  I  be  permitted  to  differ  from  them,  and  find 
their  etymology  in  the  corruption  of  "  La  Haute 
Bière"  {tke  lofty  grave)  de  Hambie. 

Page  2.     (2.) — Paisnel  de  Hambie, 

M.  de  Gerville,  in  bis  "  Recbercbes  sur  les  Châ- 
teaux du  Département  de  la  Manche,"  places  the 
cradle  of  this  family  at  Hambie,  situated  near  St. 
Denis  le  Gast,  and  St.  André  de  Val.  A  MS.  with- 
ont  date,  in  the  library  at  Caen,  describes  Hambie 
thus  : — "  Le  revenu  de  cure  vaut  800  livres.  Le  sieur 
est  patron.  Deux  foires,  aux  jours  de  saint,  l'Eté 
et  l'Hiver.     Il  y  a  deux  fiefs.     La  taille  de  paroisse 
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est  de  5255  liTres  :  700  feux  :  2000  communicants." 
M.  Auguste  le  Prévost,  in  the  correctûm  of  his  leamed 
and  interesting  notes  on  *'  Le  Roman  de  Rou,"  in- 
clines, however  to  transfer  the  origin  of  the  Paisnds 
to  Moutiers  Hubert,  the  forest  of  which  still  bears 
the  family  name.  The  site  of  the  ancient  castle  il 
also  visible  on  a  now  barren  and  abandoned  waste. 
By  a  quotation,  cited  by  M.  Lie  Prévost,  from  Or- 
deric  Vital,  it  appears  to  bave  been  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, when  stormed  by  the  Count  d'Anjou  in  1136, 
and  a  principal  seat  of  the  Paisnels  : — 

*'  Inde  illi  (Andegavenses)  castmm  quod  Monas- 
terinm  Huberti  dicitur  expetiverunt,  victoque  Paga- 
nello  municipe,  qui  multa  in  iUo  nequiter  anno 
perpetraverat,  munidpium  obtinuerunt,  et  prsedictum 
cum  XXX  militibus  oppidanum  per  ingentem  pecuni« 
redemptionem  graviter  coercuerunt/' 

William  Paisnel,  called  by  Robert  Wace  **  Paie- 
nals  des  Mostiers  Hubert,"  who  assisted  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  received  from  the  Conqueror,  with  other 
extensive  grants,  the  manor  of  Newport,  confiscated 
from  William  Fitzansculf,  who  held  it  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  site  of  the  castle  of  Newport 
Paisnel,  Paganell,  or  Pagnell  ',  is  still  called  Castle- 

1  Newport  Pagnell,  formerly  a  naarket-town  of  considéra- 
ble importance,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Level  and 
the  Ouse,  in  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire,  fifty-one 
miles  from  London.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  Hudibrat 
of  Butler,  was  governor  in  1645. 
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dose.  The  signature  of  William  Paisnel  is  among 
thoee  to  the  charter  of  gift  of  the  property  of  Giiw 
moult  du  Plessis  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  in  1074. 
(Vide  Note  *î*î,)  Orderic  Vital,  and  the  Abbe  Du 
Moulin — "Histoire  de  NormafMfîe,"— etate  William 
Paisnel  to  hâve  died  the  same  year  as  the  Con^ 
queror,  1087. 

Raoul  Paisnel,  son  of  William,  was,  according  to 
Domesday  Book,  possessed  of  forty-five  seigniories  ; 
ten  in  Devonshire,  fifteen*  in  Lincolnshire,  five  in 
Somersetshire,  and  fifteen  in  Yorkshire,  (of  which  he 
was  sberiff,)  and  he  held  manors  in  six  counties.  He 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  York. 

In  1139>  Paganell,  with  Geofirey  Talbot,  Mohnnv 
Ralph  Lovel,  Fitz-Alan,  Fitz-John,  and  many  other 
barons,  declared  for  the  empress  Matilda,  who,  in- 
▼ited  by  the  Queen  dowager  Adelais,  wife  of  William 
d'Aubigny,  Ëarl  of  Sussex,  with  the  offer  of  ArunM 
Gastle,  and  encouraged  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Stephen'sbrother  and  pope's  legate,  landed  in  Ëngland 
on  the  22nd  September,  with  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
and  150  knights,  to  dispute  the  throne  with  Stephen. 

The  cruelty  of  Henry  I.  to  WiUiam  de  Mortain,  hifi 
cousin,  was  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  Stephen  le 
Blois,  to  whom  he  gave  Mortain  ;  on  Henry 's  death 
the  latter  passed  into  England  and  usurped  the 
throne,  on  which  Plantagenet  came  with  an  army  to 
establish  his  rights  to  Mortain  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  while  Pagnell,  Baudouin  de  Rivers,  and  the 
Anglo-Normans,  were  inveterate  against  Stephen,  and 
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Iilotting  to  aid  Matilda,  and  Geoffirey  d*Aiij<m,  that 
the  couDt  should  be  ravaging  Normandy,  sacking 
the  very  birth-place  of  the  Pagnds»  and  encountering 
from  Raoul  de  la  Haye,  St.  Hilaire,  and  the  Nonaan 
barons,  who  sided  generaliy  for  Stephen,  the  strongeat 
opposition. 

In  the  Monast.  Angl.  there  is  the  folio wing  notice  : 
Avicia  de  RomeUy  de  Bescandeby,  having  mnfied 
Pagnel,  it  goes  on  to  say,  **  Prsedictua  WiUelmiis 
Pagnel  erat  nobilis  miles  tempore  Henrici  Régis 
patris  Johannis  Régis,  quibus  dédit  dominis  fmc- 
tum  uteri  sui  [Avicia]  unicam  filiam,  Aliciam  nomine, 
quam  dédit  praedictusRex  Henricus  Roberto  de  Ganth, 
pro  homagio  et  servicio  suo  cum  honore  et  commodo 
quod  ad  eam  pertinuit.  £x  quâ  genuit  filiam,  Atî- 
ciam  nomine,  quem  similiter  dédit  Rex  Henricus  Ro- 
berto, filio  Roberti  Arding  de  Bristow  ;  et  habuit  ex 
eâ  fUium  Mauricium,  et  isto  Mauricio  mortno  siiie 
haerede  de  se,  cecidit  hœreditas  André»  Lutril  per 
matrem  suam  quœ  fuit  de  parentelâ  Pagnillorom.'' 

Ëight  of  the  family  of  the  Paisnels  bore  banners 
in  the  Crusades  ;  that  of  Paisnel,  Sieur  of  Hambie, 
being  "  D'or,  à  deux  fasces,  d'azur  à  une  orle»  neuf 
merlettes  de  gueules."  Fréquent  mention  is  made 
of  this  family  among  the  defenders  of  Saint  Michel. 
In  1417,  the  Sieur  Paisnel  stands  second  on  the  list 
of'the  120  gentlemen''  who  so  long  and  valiantly 
protected  it. 

In  1145,  William  Paisnell  rebuilt  orfoundedthe 
Abbey  of  Hambie,  conferring  on  it  several  gifts,  to 
be  taken  from  his  woods  and  casUe  of  Moutiers 
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Hubert.  This,  h  is  to  be  observed,  was  about  nkie 
yeara  after  the  taking  of  Moutiers  Hubert,  by  tbc 
Coimt  d'Anjou.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Tregoz, 
or  Traygod,  who  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Hastings» 
waa  a  considérable  benefactor,  and  signed  the  charter 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Hambie  in  1145. 
Tbis  family  flourished  at  Ledyard-Tregoze  in  Wilt- 
sbîn;  Robert,  a  distinguished  warrior  under  Richard 
Cksor-de-Lion,  was  sheriff  of  that  county.  André 
de  Vitre,  is  also  among  the  benefactors  to  the  Abbey 
o£  Hambie  ;  his  ancestor,  Robert,  was  at  the  battle 
of  the  Gonquest,  and  received  considérable  grants  in 
England. 

The  Paisnels  gave  their  name  to  a  parish  of  the 
départaient  of  La  Manche,  and  to  two  communes  of 
Fontenay  in  Calvados;  they  held  Moyon,  Maruy, 
Agneaux,  Agon^  Regniéville»  Chanteloup,  Brique- 
yiUe,  Les  Salines,  Lingueville,  D*011onde. 

In  1185,  Fouques  Paisnel  was  possessed  of  D'Ott- 
▼ille.  Du  Mesnil,  Roger-de-la-Haye  Paisnel,  De 
Brachat,  De  Couville,  De  Langot,  De  Brehal,  De 
Boterel,  De  HougueviUe,  and  Percy.  He  bore  a 
shield  charged  Azur  and  Gueules,  ten  pièces. 

1204.  Moutiers  Hubert  was  united  to  the  royal 
domain  by  Philippe-Auguste,  the  Sieur  having  taken 
part  with  king  John.  M.  Pluquet,  however,  thinks 
it  probable  this  proprietor  was  Raoul  de  Somerie, 
(Sommery)  son  of  Hawyse,  heir  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family  of  Paisnel. 

The  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Paisnels  or 
Pàgndls,  possessed  Huntley  and  Dudley  Castles; 
they  founded  the  priory  of  the  latter,  and  that  of 
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Ticfordy  or  Tykeford  ;  the  family  of  Diake  U  ako 
descended  from  them. 

In  1317»  the  title  of  Paynel,  Lord  of  Paynel,  be- 
came  eztinct  in  England  ;  and  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century^  no  record 
remams  hère  of  this  ancient  house. 

We  find  that  Hambie  and  Briquiville  were  confi»- 
cated  in  1424,  from  Fulk,  or  Fulcodius  Paynel,  and 
given  to  William  Pôle,  an  English  knight,  who  served 
Henry  V.  (A.D.  1416.)  in  the  war  with  France,  with 
thirty  men-at-arms  and  ninety  archers.  He  was  suc- 
cessively  Marquées  and  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  Admirai 
of  France. 

1417»  in  the  month  of  March,  the  château  of  Ham- 
bie was  surrendered  to  the  English  by  Jehan  de 
Soulle,  squire  to  Monsieur  Philippe  de  la  Haie,  che- 
valier and  captain  of  Hambye  :  the  Count  of  Glou- 
cester,  who  took  possession,  granted  the  garrison  and 
others  who  would  not  submit  to  the  King  of  England, 
permission  to  withdraw.  The  castle  was  retaken 
from  the  English  in  1450,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Formigny,  and  restored  by  Charles  VH.  to 
the  family  of  the  ancient  possessors,  with  the  lord- 
ship  of  the  lands  from  Mesnil-Ëron  to  Percy,  and 
with  Chanteloup,  Moyon,  and  Briquebec.  The  23rd 
November  foUowing,  although  the  English  had  lost 
ail  thejr  fortresses  in  Cotentin,  there  remained  se- 
veral  companies  of  their  troops  in  the  country, 
(among  other  places,  at  Hambye  and  Chanteloup,) 
who  received  orders  to  embark  in  ten  days.  About 
thisperiod,  the  greater  part  of  thebaronies  of  the  Pag- 
nels  were  concentrated  in  Jeanne  Pagnel,  who  carried 
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hf  marriage  Hambye,  Briqnebec,  Moyon^  and  Gkicey, 
to  the  valiant  and  noble  Louis  d'ËRtouteviUe. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  noble  family  of  Pagnel,  after  acquiring  great 
estâtes  and  opulence,  and  having  intermarried  with 
the  families  of  Chanteloup,  Varennes,  Mesnildot» 
Fougières,  St.  Jean,  Estouteville,  Mareuil,  Bertrand, 
Harcourt,  and  other  powerful  houses,  became  likewise 
extinct  in  France. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  citing  this,  I  hâve  to  apolo- 
gize  to  M.  Paisnel,  the  Honorable  Deputy  for  La 
Manche. 

The  reader  will  find  accounts  of  this  family  in 
Domesday  Book  ;  Orderic  Vital  ;  Roman  de  Rou  ; 
Laroque,  Hist.  de  la  Mais.  D'Harc;  Rymer;  Lib. 
Rub.  Scaccarii;  Lib.  feod.  domini  régis  Philippi; 
Hist.  des  Rois  de  France;  Du  Moulin,  Hist.  de  Nor- 
mandie; Hume;  Neustria  pia;  Gall.  Christ.;  Monast. 
Angl.;  Banks's  Ext.  Baronage;  Collins's  Peerage; 
Dogal  ;  Debrett  ;  Tanner's  Not.  Monas.  ;  Antiquities 
of  Buckinghamshire;  Recherches  sur  les  anciens  Châ- 
teaux et  les  Abbayes  de  la  Manche,  par  M.  de  Ger- 
TÎlle  ;  Notes  on  Robert  Wace,  par  M.  A.  le  Prévost, 
&c.  &c. 

Page  9.    (3. ) — Clamour  of  Haro, 

Haro  !  the  well-known  abbreviation  of  Ha  !  Rou  !  ! 
For  centuries  after  the  death  of  Rollo,  or  Rou,  the 
Conqueror,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  such  was  the 
reneration  of  the  people  for  his  name,  and  respect 
for  the  laws  he  established,  that  the  simple  mention 
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of  an  appeal  to  Rou,  gave  conrage  to  the  feeble, 
and  struck  terror  to  the  oppressor.  The  clamour 
of  Haro  imperatively  commanded  the  maglstrates, 
and  ail  loyal  men,  instantly  to  assist  in  the  repression 
of  violence,  and  demanded  immédiate  justice  firom 
the  Suzerain.  Agriculture  was  particularly  protected 
by  Rollo. 

"  Es  bores  JUi  è  es  viles  et  es  marchiez  crier 
Ke  hom  ki  a  charue,  è  terre  velt  arer 
A  paiz  seitf  à  paiz  vieng,  ait  paiz  à  lahorer" 

Robert  Wace, 
Poète  Normand  du  xii.  Siècle. 

Any  article  of  husbandry  that  was  stolen  was 
made  good  from  the  public  treasury — but  woe  to  the 
thief!  As  a  proof  of  the  révérence  in  which  the 
laws  were  held,  it  is  reported  that  during  RoUo's 
reign,  a  golden  bracelet  *  was  suspended  three  years 
to  the  branch  of  an  oak  in  the  forest  of  Roumare, 
without  any  one  daring  to  remove  it.  The  anecdote 
of  our  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  being 
threatened  by  a  good  curate  with  the  clamour  of 
Haro  if  he  persisted  in  his  march,  is  well  known. 
M.  Louis  du  Bois,  in  his  clever  **  Résumé  de  l'His* 

'  A  similar  proof  of  the  vigilance  of  justice  is  assignée  to 
the  reîgns  of  Alfred  the  Sreat,  of  a  king  of  Ireland,  and  of  a 
king  of  Denmark  :  perhaps  so  many  relations  prove  one  to 
hâve  been  genuine.  Tndeed  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Chro. 
Will.  Godelli  says,  xlxxx.  **'  Ut  à  mare  usque  ad  mare  in 
insulâ  puella  auro  onusta,  sola  incedere  posset  secure." 
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toire  de  Normandie,"  breaks  fortli  into  this  paaegy- 
rical  apostrophe  : — 

**  Haro  !  Ha  Rou  !  clameur  tutëlaire  !  honorable  et 
efficace  invocation  !  Après  avoir  protégé  longtemps 
nos  ancêtres^  tu  survécus  plusieurs  siècles  dans  nos 
codes  où  continua  de  régner  V  esprit  du  l^slateur 
Normand  ;  tu  méritas  notre  reconnoissance,  et  tu  ne 
cesseras  pas  de  vivre  dans  la  mémoire  I" 

The  equity  of  Rollo  and  the  customs  of  his  Jus- 
ticiars,  still  guide  the  Grand  Bailiff  and  the  Senes- 
chal  of  the  Norman  Isles,  and  the  voice  of  Rou  is 
still  heard  with  révérence  in  the  curiœ  of  Jersey, 
though  mute  in  the  halls  of  Rouen  ! 

Page  11.     (4.) — Perquage. 

The  Perquage  (from  the  latin  perça,  a  perch,)  in  the 
Ifiland  of  Jersey,  were  privileged  paths,  or  narrow 
waysy  which  ran  in  every  direction  to  the  coast. 
While  on  thèse  paths,  in  his  way  to  the  sea,  the 
criminal  was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  secular 
power,  and  under  the  immédiate  protection  of  the 
Church,  who  afibrded  him  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
nearest  sanctuary  on  the  mainland. 

Besides  many  heavy  contributions  to  religions  en- 
dowments  in  Normandy,  in  1066,  William  granted 
to  SS.  Trinity  at  Caen,  *'  £t  in  insula  Gersoi,  terram 
imius  carrucœ  et  unum  molendinum  et  medietatem 
decimarum  sex  parochiarum  ejusdem  insuke  et  deci- 
mam  Divœ  de  theloneo  de  Balenis  et  de  sale." — ChdL 
Christ. 
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Page  13.    (5.)-"Baiid!otitfi  Le  Barbu. 

Baldewin»  or  Baudouin  Le  Barbu^  fourth  count  of 
Flandera,  married  Alienor,  second  daugbter  of  Richard 
II.  and  Judith  de  Bretagne,  and  sister  of  Robert. 
He  was  driven  from  bis  principaUty  by  bis  son 
Baudouin  tbe  Piou8,  Tbe  marriage  of  William  tbe 
Conqueror  in  1053,  after  five  years'  suspense,  witb 
Matilda,  daugbter  of  Baudouin  tbe  Pious,  drew  on 
both  tbe  tbunder  of  excommunication,  wbicb,  after 
six  years'  intercession  by  Lanfranc^,  was  only  to 
be  appeased  by  tbe  foundation  of  many  pious  édi- 
fices. Tbe  question  of  tbe  boliness  of  tbis  mar- 
riage was  mooted  by  Manger  ^  Arcbbisbop  of  Rouen, 

^  He  received  for  this  service  tbe  Abbey  of  St.  Ste- 
phen  at  Caen  ;  on  the  deatb  of  Maurile,  be  was  offered 
the  Ârcbbisbopric  of  Rouen,  but  preferred  placing  in  that 
see,  John  of  Evreux;  be  afterwards  became  Arcbbisbop  of 
Canterbury.     Obiit  3rd  of  Rufîis  :  buried  in  St.  Trinity. 

*  The  forty -fourth  who  bore  the  crosier  of  St.  Niciase  : 
"  Qui  quia  non  electione  meriti,  sed  carnali  parentum 
amore  et  adulatorum  suffragio  in  pueritia  sedem  adeptus  est 

pontificalem Voluptatem  enim  per  omnia  sequens,  or- 

namenta  Ecclesiœ  ceteraque  bénéficia  pueriliter  erogavit." 
— Ex  ActU  Chro,  Roth,  apud  Mabillonum. 

He  was  son  of  Richard  IL,  consequently  uncle  to  the  Con- 
queror. From  his  dissolute  life,  he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Pope  the  '*  Pallium  principale  ac  mysticum 
Archiprœsulatîs  insigne."  After  his  déposition  he  retired  to 
Guernsey,  and  was  drowned  :  Walsingham  says  he  became 
mad  :  a  family  in  Guernsey  still  boast  their  descent  from. 
hiro.     Wace  tells  us,  [*'  Kt* 
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whom  William  deposed  1055,  and  was  objectionable 
to  the  Church  in  three  respects  : — 

1.  Matilda's  grandfather  liad  married  Elinor,  aunt 
to  William.  2.  Her  mother,  Adèle  of  France,  had 
married  in  first  nuptials  Richard  III.  uncle  to  Wil- 
liam. 3.  Baudouin  was  forbade  by  tbe  Council  of 
Rheims,  in  1049i  to  give  his  daughter  to  William, 
and  William  to  accept  ber.  But  tbe  consanguinity 
whicb  forms  tbe  ground  of  tbe  first  objection,  did  not 
ftH  within  tbe  canons  of  tbe  Cburch,  and  tbe  marriage 
witb  Kcbard  was  never  consummated.  However,  it 
often  pleased  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome,  at  tbat  period,  to 
interpose  its  autbority  on  mucb  sligbter  grounds. 

Page  13.    (6.)— /Swerf/or  by  Henry  L  of  France. 

Henry,  son  of  Robert  king  of  France  and  Con- 
stance. His  mother,  from  ber  particular  affection  for 
tbe  younger  son  Robert,  spared  no  exertion  to  dis- 
inberit  and  detbrone  tbe  elder.  Henry,  wbo  privately 
witb  a  small  retinue  of  twelve — 

"  A  Robert  vint  en  Normendie 
Unjur  devant  Pcuchet  fiurie, 
A  Fescam  a  li  Reis  truvé, 
E  li  dus  V  a  muU  onuré" 

Le  Roman  de  Rou. 


"  Ke  un  deàble  aveit  privé 
E  Toret  sefeseit  nomer,** 

He  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death. 
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He  remained  eight  days  with  Robert,  who  pro- 
mised  his  aid,  and  after  entertaining  bim  tump- 
toously,  on  bis  departure  escorted  bim  to  Oison,  and 
witb  bis  usual  magnificence, 

"  Mult  thomarOf  muU  le  sertii 
MuU  U  dunot  muU  U  ojfri, 
Mult  U  duna  dras  et  deniers 
Riche  veissel  è  bel  destriers" 

Robert's  promises  were  not  idle,  or  bis  aid  vain  ; 
tbe  cessions  of  tbe  grateful  prince  were  tbe  fatal 
cause,  subsequently,  of  sanguinary  wars. 

Page  14.    (70— VciCTii. 

A  territory  wbicb  included  tbe  departments  of  Seine- 
et-Oise  and  of  L'Emre. 

Page  14.    (8.) — Breakers,  and  the  enemy, 

Tbe  opposition  wbicb  Ducaen  is  described  as  being 
able  to  offer  to  Robert,  will  not  appear  over-cbarged, 
if  we  recollect  tbat  the  Ëarl  Godwin,  summoning  bis 
Huscarles,  Horse-ceorles,  retainers  and  Tburls,  be- 
sieged  Edward  tbe  Confessor  in  London,  and  con- 
strained  bis  sovereign  to  accept  tbe  conditions  be  was 
pleased  to  impose  ;  tbat  Ralph  de  Guader,  a  private 
nobleman,  obliged  William  to  raise  tbe  seige  of  Dol, 
and  abandon  tbe  enterprise  ;  tbat  Helié  of  la  Flèche, 
(a  small  town  of  Anjou,)  took  Mans  from  William 
Rufus,  and  much  disquieted  tbat  great  monarch,  who 
waà  obliged  to  make  several  expéditions  to  Normandy» 
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withonk  being  able  to  prevail  over  so  petty  a  baron  ; 
that  Loiiis  le  Gros  marched  against  the  Germans 
with  two  hundred  thonsand  men,  yet  a  petty  lord, 
Corbeil  of  Puisél  de  Couci,  was  able,  at  another 
période  to  set  that  prince  at  défiance,  and  maintain 
<^n  war  against  bim.  Ëvery  page  of  the  history  of 
the  period  offers,  indeed,  innumerable  such  instances. 
The  barons,  in  fact,  daimed  an  almost  perfect  inde- 
pendence;  and  without  they  were  interested  in  the 
event  of  the  war,  and  gave  it  their  sancticm  and  sup- 
port, no  chief  could  raise  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
mass  of  bucklers,  or  push  hostilities  with  vigour  and 
for  long  continuance.  We  constantly  find  the  most 
redoubtable  and  victorious  king  abroad,  could  hardly 
punish  one  of  bis  most  simple  barons  at  home  ;  so 
lukewarm  were  bis  great  vassals  in  such  quarrels,  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  an  esprit  de  corps  influence  and 
prevent  the  barons  from  giving  their  aid,  and  so 
feeble  was  the  chief  without  it. 

Page  18.     (9.) — ThepaddU  by  which, 

It  would  appear,  by  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  that 
the  vessels  were  then  thus  steered. 

Page  28.     (10.) — Magnificence  of  Robert. 

In  the  reign  of  Robert,  Normandy  had  reached  the 
height  of  comparative  luxury  ;  to  this,  the  extrême 
generosity  of  the  Duke  and  bis  love  of  splendour 
much  oontributed.    In  the  number  and  richness  of 
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his  court,  he  far  surpassed  even  his  father  Ricliarâ 
the  Good,  who  admitted  none  to  receive  offices  in  bis 
household,  who  were  not  noble. 

When  his  arduous  duties  permitted  him,  Robert 
delighted  in  poetry,  mosic,  horses,  the  chase,  and 
chess;  after  architecture  he  was  most  curious  in 
cutlery  and  works  in  gold  and  silver.  The  costlinese 
of  his  apparel,  the  magnificence  of  his  présents,  the 
liberality  of  his  endowments,  the  elaborate  beauty  of 
the  holy  édifices,  marked  by  grandeur  of  design, 
severe  simplicity  of  détail  and  solidity  of  exécution, 
and  the  strength  and  position  of  the  warlike  struc- 
tures he  erected,  bave  been  perpétuai  thèmes  of  ad- 
miration. Edward  the  Confessor,  educated  at  the 
court  of  Robert,  captivated  with  the  polish  of  its 
Society,  fiUed  the  English  court  with  Normans. 
Their  superior  cultivation  obtained  for  them  the 
highest  posts  ;  their  language  and  customs  became 
the  fashion  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  court 
afiècted  the  Norman  dress,  équipage,  and  entertain- 
ments.  This  in  a  degree  prepared  the  way,  and  may 
account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  settlers  of 
the  Conquest  became  identified  with  the  people  of 
England.  William  of  Malmesbury  alludes  to  the 
greater  refinement  of  the  Norman  nobility,  and 
points  ont  that  the  great  distinction  between  them 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  was  that  the  former 
bmlt  magnificent  and  stately  castles,  whereas  the 
latter  consumed  their  immense  fortunes  in  riot  and 
hospitality,  and  in  mean  bouses.  ^'  Videas,"  he  also 
writes,  "  ûbique  in  villis  ecclesias,  in  vicis  et  urbibua 
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monasteria,  novo  tedificandi  génère,  consurgere  ;  recenti 
rittt  patriam  âorere>  ita  ut  sibi  periisse  diem  quisque 
opolentus  ezistimet  quam  non  aliquâ  praeclarâ  mag- 
nificentiâ  illustret." 

Orderic  Vital>  in  évidence  of  their  piety  and  mu- 
nificence says: — '' Barones  Normanici  principum 
numun  tantum  fenrorem  erga  sanctam  religionem 
▼identeSy  imitari  afièctârunt  et  ad  simile  opus  se 
raoaqoe  pro  salute  animamm  excitàrunt.  Unus  alium 
in  bono  opère  festinabat  prseire,  eleemosynarumque 
kigitate  digi|iter  superare.  Quisque  potentum  se 
deriâone  dignum  judicabat,  si  clericos  aut  monachos 
in  auâ  possessione  ad  Dei  militiam  rébus  necessariis 
non  sustentabat." 

Page  31.     (11.) — He  wore,  contrary  to  ihe  Norman 
ctutom,  his  beard  and  hoir  long. 

The  Norman  custom  of  wearing  tbe  hair  close 
cropped,  and  neither  beard  nor  moustaches,  so  asto- 
nished  the  spies  sent  by  Harold,  that  on  their  retum 
from  the  reconnoissance  of  William's  army,  who 
aflforded  them  every  facility  for  observation,  they 
reported  his  troops  to  be  an  army  of  priests. 

"  Un  des  EngleUc  Art  oui  tféu 
Li  Normant  toz  rez  è  tondu, 
Kuida  ke  tuit  proveiret  féuttent 
E  ke  mestet  conter  péussent  ; 
Kar  tuit  erent  tonduz  è  rez, 
Ne  hr  etteit  guemon  remez,*' 
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Harold,  however,  better  acquamted»  from  hia  imr 
priionmeDt  and  foreed  résidence  in  Normandj,  with 
the  custome  of  ite  people,  undeceivad  them»  §md 
replied — 


« 


Ke  ço  nmt  ChevëUert  VMillanZt 
Hardiz  è  proz  è  eumbtUanz  ; 
N*unt  mie  barbe  ne  guermnu, 
Ço  dut  Her€uUf  corn  mot  anwu" 


William  of  Malmesbury  thus  relates  the  mistake  of 
Harold's  spies.  '^  lUi  ...  serio  addiderunt  pêne  omnee 
in  ezercitu  illo  presbyteros  yideri,  qnod  totam  fadem, 
cnm  utroque  labro  rasam,  baberent.  Angli  enim 
superius  labrum  pilis  incessanter  fructificantibus  in- 

tonsum  dimittunt subrisit  rex  fatuitatem  re- 

ferentium^  lepido  insecutus  cacbinno^  quia  non  essent 
presbjTteri  sed  milites  armis  validi,  animis  invicti." 

The  tapestry  at  Bayeux  imiformly  représenta  tiie 
English  with  enormous  moustaches,  while  the  Nor- 
mans  are  deprived  of  them. 

At  St.  Paul 's  of  Rouen,  particularly  appropriate 
there,  and  according  to  M.  Cotman,  in  many  other 
parts  of  Normandy,  are  to  be  seen  grotesque  ^giins 
with  thick  moustaches  in  dérision  of  the  Saxon  cus- 
tom  of  wearing  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

At  a  very  early  period,  however,  after  the  conquest, 
when  the  Normans  became  identified  with  the  mass 
of  people,  the  influence  of  the  Saxon  institutions 
operated  no  less  in  the  formation  of  the  législature, 
than  its  customs  and  manners  changed  the  character 
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and  habits  ot  the  new  settlers.  The  conqueroro  ap- 
pear  readily  to  hâve  adopted  the  Saxon  modes,  and 
perhaps  spread  them  over  the  continent.  Popes, 
and  councils,  and  among  others  that  of  Rouen  in 
1096,  considering  >  "  that  a  man  having  bis  head 
covered  dishonoureth  his  head/'  and  that  **  if  a  man 
bave  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,"  proscribed 
long  hair,  and  even  excommunicated  tbose  who  re- 
fiised  to  bave  it  sborn.  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bec  in 
Nonnandy,  Archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  preached  zea- 
kmsly  against  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  wom 

^  Odo  of  Bayeux,  Gilbert  of  Evreux,  and  Serlo  of  Savigny* 
returning  from  their  légation  with  apostolical  bénédictions 
and  synodical  letters  to  the  bishops,  the  Archbishop  William 
congregated  them  at  Rouen,  where  after  insisting  on  the 
•*  Trêve  de  Dieu,"  as  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  issiling  some  ordinances  on  sîmony  and  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  they  decreed  that  a  man  who  retained  his  hair, 
and  did  not  eut  it  as  became  a  Christian,  should  be  put  with- 
ont  the  pale  of  holy  mother  church,  and  that  no  priest 
•hould  perform  for  him  any  office,  or  give  him  Christian 
Irarial. 

''  Odo  Episcopus  Baiocensis,  Gislebertus  Ebroicensis,  et 
Serlo  Sagiensis,  legati  quoque  alionim  de  Normannia  pr»- 
tulum,  cum  excusatoriis  apicibus  Arvernensi  Concilio  inter- 
fuerunt  ;  et  inde  cum  benedictione  apostolica  regressi.  Syno- 
dales epistolas  Coepiscopis  suis  detulerunt.  Guillelmus  igitur 
Archiep.  Concilium  Rotomag.  aggregavit.  *  •  *  e  Ac  ut 
nullus  homo  comam  nutriat,  sed  sit  tonsus  sicut  decet  Chris* 
tianum.  AUoquin  à  liminibus  S.  Matris  ecclesiœ  seques- 
trabitur,  nec  sacerdos  aliquis  divinum  ei  officium  fadet,  vel 
cjus  sepultnrae  intererlt."*— Or<{.  Vit, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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at  the  court  of  Henry  l.  He  refttsed  ashes  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  those  so  accoutred.  His  éloquence 
and  authority  were  such,  that  the  young  men  aban- 
doned  this  omament,  and  appeared  closely  shomi 
for  this  he  is  much  praised  by  his  historîan. 

John^  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  fell  ^a  victim  to  his 
aeal,  as  he  vehemently  harangued  in  synod  against 
those  immodest  priests  who  wore  long  hair,  and  had 
concubines,  which  he  prohibited,  under  sentence  of 
anathema.  He  was  stoned  ;  and  flying  to  the  church, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Oh,  Father,  receive 
me  into  thine  inheritance  !'^ 

''Johannes  Metropolitanus  Rotomagensis  multum 
contra  impudicos  presbytères  pro  auferendis  pelli- 
cibus  laboravit,  à  quibus  dum  in  synodo  concubinas 
eis  sub  anathemate  prohiberet,  lapidibus  percussus 
aufugit,  fugiensque  ad  ecclesiam,  '  Deus»  redpe 
me  in  haereditatem  tuam/  fortiter  clamavit.''— Ord. 
Vit. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  Ouen  gives  a  différent  reason 
for  his  being  stoned.  His  epitaph  says,  "  Instituit 
caste  vivere  presbyteros/'  but  is  mute  on  the  more 
important  matter  of  the  hair. 

A  synod  was  held  at  Westmmster;  andtogether  with 
an  ordinance  prescribing  the  celibacy  of  thé  priests^ 
and  that  laymen  should  nbt  marry  to  the  sevéntli 
degree,  the  laity  were  prohibited  from  weariçg  long 
hair.  The  aversion  of  the  dergy  to  this  mode,  was 
net  confined  to  England.  When  Henry,  in  the  last 
week  of  lient,  1 105,  on  hearing  of  the  résistance  of 
Bayeux,  the  success  of  Gonthier  de  l'Aunay,  and  the 
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captivity  of  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  hurried  with  suc- 
cour  to  his  partisans  in  Normandy,  he  debarked  at 
Barfleur,  and  celebrated  Ëaster  at  Carentan.  The 
ambitious,  restless^  and  morose  Serlon  ^,  Bisbop  of 
SeeZy  who  had  lately  been  driven  from  bis  see  by 
the  Connt  de  Bellesme^  seized  this  opportunity  to 
harangue  the  king.  He  commenced  his  discourse  by 
flattering  the  Prince,  by  encouraging  him  to  despoil 
his  brother,  Robert  Courte- Heuse,  against  whose 
feebleness,  prodigality,  and  three  unworthy  favourites, 
heinveighed  with  the  most  bitter  violence;  pointed  to 
the  cathedral  and  cemeteries  blocked  up  by  the  goods 
and  fumiture  of  the  people  placed  tbere  in  sanctuary  ; 
drew  from  this  circumstance  an  energetic  picture  of  the 
miaery.of  the  people  and  the  violence  of  the  great  ;  then 
sbnpdy  and  earnestly  ezhorted  Henry  to  redress  the 
minifold  disorders  of  the  state  ;  above  ail,  vehemently 
railed  against  the  abomination  of  long  hair  as  pro- 
scribed  and  excommunicàted  '  ;  and  conjured  the  king 

1  **  In  diebus  illis  prœerat  in  domo  Savigniensi  vir  vene- 
randus  nomine  Serlo,  valde  literatus  et  cujus  eloquium 
audientibus  erat  acceptabile  super  mel  et  favum."  (Âpud 
Acherîi  spidleg.)  His  sermons  hâve  been  coUected  by  D. 
Bertrand  Tessier. 

'  **  Pœnitentibus  non  pro  décore  seu  delectaminei  injungi- 
tur  ut  non  radantur  nec  tondeantur  :  ut  sicut  crinibus  hirsutii 
et  interiùs  inccMopti  ante  Deum  apparent,  sic  exteriùs  his- 
pidi  et  intonsi  coram  hominibus  arobulent,  et  deformitatem 
interioris  hominis  per  ezteriorem  ignominiain  demonstrent 

["  In- 

n2 
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to  oblige  the  people  to  poil  their  hair  in  a  décent 
manner.  Henry,  though  he  would  not  resign  hïs 
prérogatives  to  the  church,  was  moved  by  Serlon's 
éloquence  to  part  with  his  hair  ;  he  submitted  his 
locks  to  the  décision  of  the  Bishop,  who  eut  them 
with  his  own  hands,  to  his  own  feishion,  which  ex- 
ample was  piously  foUowed  by  the  Count  de  Meulan, 
his  prime  minister,  and  the  principal  lords  of  his 
court.  The  fury  of  amputating  the  hair  became  épi- 
démie. At  St.  Orner,  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  at  the 
midnight  mass  of  Christmas,  persuaded  the  Count  of 
Flanders  and  his  courtiers  to  surrender  their  curls  to 
the  shears  ;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  their 
zeal,  that  for  lack  of  scissors  many  of  the  barons 
supplied  their  place,  as  best  able,  and  with  their 
knives  and  swords  haggled  off  the  ofiènsive  tresses. 
Notwithstanding  the  *'  pilis  incessanter  fructifican- 
tibus  intonsum  dimittunt"  of  the  English  upper  lip, 
and  the  "  Com  nos  avons"  of  Harold,  during  the 
reign  of  George  the  Foinlh  the  moustache  ezcited 
the  greatest  anger,  and  ultimately  suffered  under 
the  reforming  shears,  after  being  inveighed  against 
by  the  press,  and  condemned  as  foreign  and  unenglish 
by  both  bouses  of  législature,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  bench.  A  leamed  judge  at  the  Warwick  assises 
said,   "  He  could  not  allow  expenses  to  a  witness 

"  In  barba  prolixa  hircis  assimilantur,  quorum  petulands 
sordibus  fomicarii  et  catamitae  turpiter  maculantur,  et  impu- 
dicitiœ  detestabili  fœtore  honestis  abominabiles  jure  Judi- 
cantur." — SerUm,  Ord.  Fit. 
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with  80  nasty  a  beard;"  and  in  charging  the  jury 
remarkedy  "  that  it  was  for  them  maturely  to  weigh 
what  degree  of  rdiance  could  be  given  to  the  évi- 
dence of  tbe  strange  mon  witb  the  disagreeable,  large 
beard."  A  celebrated  physician  at  the  same  assize, 
lâOweTer^  vindicated  exubérance  of  hair,  as  he  pro- 
nounced  in  bis  évidence,  doubtless  very  satisfactory 
to  the  judge,  leamed  sergeants,  leading  counsel,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  jury,  that  baldness  was  an  indu- 
bitable symptom  of  idiotism  ^ 

Page  32.     {12.)— Besttd  a  staff, 

l^th  the  mantle,  the  crown  and  the  sword,  from 
the  remotest  âges,  the  staff  bas  been  an  ensign  of 
power  ;  every  langiiage  présents  us  with  the  figure 
of  the  staff  of  office  and  the  rod  of  rule  ;  ail  authority 
robed  with  the  wand,  the  rod,  the  branch,  the  crosier, 
and  the  sceptre.  From  the  Scytala,  the  small  staff 
borne  by  the  Grecian  gênerais  to  decipher  their  dis- 
patches»  probably  the  emperors  and  modem  field- 
marshals^  bave  derived  their  bâtons  and  truncheons. 
William  the  Conqueror,  when  on  horseback,  is  always 
represented  bearing  a  club  something  like  the  one 
described.  The  sword,  however,  was  more  particu- 
larly  the  ensign  of  the  Norman  ducal  power.  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne  holds  one  perpendicularly  ;  bis 

^  Scipio  Africanus,  I  believe,  is  regarded  as  the  first  who 
daily  shaved.  Beards  were  worn  by  the  Greeks  till  340^ 
by  the  Romans  till  298|  B.C.  In  England  they  were  dis- 
eontinued  afler  the  Restoration. 
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801189  seated  on  either  aide,  hold  à  sword  horizon* 
tally.  When  Guillaume  Longue-Epée  and  Louis 
Outre-mer  sougbt  an  interview  with  the  Ëmperor 
of  Germany,  such  was  the  number  of  their  suites, 
(that  of  the  Duke  being  five  hundred  great  barons 
and  esteemed  chevaliers,)  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lodge  them,  and  a  battle  for  rooms  and  staUes  arose 
between  the  meaner  French  and  Norman  retainers, 
which  might  in  the  posture  of  affidrs  bave  led  to 
more  serions  conséquences,  had  not  Gnmaume, 
aroused  by  the  noise,  and  annoyed  at  what  he  fore- 
saw  might  occur,  sent  the  sword  of  state  by  one  of 
his  barons,  who  bore  it  amidst  the  brawlers  ;  at  the 
sight  of  this  august  and  feared  ensign,  the  Nonnans 
instantly  fell  back. 

**  Dez  ke  cil  ki  la  tint  F  a  tor  Normanz  mostrée 
N*i  oui  poiz  H  otatt  doner  eolp  ne  eolée" 

Page  32.      (13.) — Extrême  reguUxrity  of  his  fea- 

tures. 

Many  of  the  severest  chiefs  and  most  merdless 
warriors  hâve  been  remarkable  for  their  ddicacy  of 
features.  Those  of  Rollo,  in  the  statue  which  re- 
poses on  his  tomb,  are  peculiarly  féminine.  If  the 
portrait  that  Matilda  has  left  us  of  the  Conqueror  be 
exact,  his  profile  was  as  saliant  as  his  deeds. 

Fbge  33.     (14.)— Ht9  visor, 
the  idea  of  the  form  we  usually  attach 
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to  the  word^  would  be  chronologically  inaccurate  ; 
but,  witbout  circumlocution,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  Word  to  express  the  species  of  guard  to  the 
face  then  wom  ;  how  defective  it  was,  is  proved  by 
the  havoc  William's  archers  made,  when  by  aiming 
the  flight  of  arrows  high,  they  descended  more  per- 
pendicularly,  and  struck  the  faces  of  the  English. 
Even  Harold  thus  lost  an  eye  early  in  the  fight,  and 
was  incommoded  by  the  excruciating  pain  through 
the  whole  of  that  long  and  arduous  day.  There  was 
a  plate^  similar  to  that  wom  in  front,  to  protect  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

Page  37*    (15.) — DissohUe  Archbishop  qf  Rouen. 

Son  of  Richard  Sans-peur  and  the  beautiful  Gonncnr, 
the  lovelier  sister  of  the  handsome  wife  of  the  Fo- 
rester  of  Arques.  His  illegitimacy  being  an  obstacle 
to  his  preferment  in  the  church,  the  Duke  married 
his  mother  and  had  him  afterwards  passed  between 
the  sheets.  He  was  uncle  to  the  Duke  Robert  ;  was 
Count  d'Evreux,  and  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Orderic 
Vital  writes  of  him  this  epitaph  : — 

"  Insignis  prssu],  clans  natalibus  ortus, 
Robertus  fellx  devoto  fine  quievit." 

He  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  ; 
his  illegitimate  posterity  possessed  the  country  until 
1200.— Ord.  Vit. 
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Page  40.    (16.)— Gaim/fc*. 

Strictly  speaking,  gauntlets  were  not  in  use  until 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Page  4 1 .    (170 — Slave  of  a  sUwe^s  slave. 

,In  allusion  to  tbe  homage  and  service  claimed  of 
De  Hambie's  superior  lord,  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
by  the  kings  of  France,  for  the  fief  of  Normandy  and 
others. 

Sligbt  as  was  the  homage  demanded  by  Charles 
the  Simple,  at  tbe  treaty  of  St.  Clair-sur-Epte  (A.D. 
911.)  in  exchange  for  bis  large  and  fertile  provinces  ^ 
it  appeared  too  humiliating  to  the  proud  and  victo- 
rious  Rollo  \   He  sent  one  of  bis  gênerais  to  perform 

1  Neustria  received  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Clair-sur- Epte 
the  name  of  Normandy  ;  its  limita  were  fixed  at  Coêsnon 
near  Brittany  (perhaps  Mayenne  and  Sarthe),  the  Aure, 
the  Ondelle,  and  the  Brêle  ;  then  La  Manche  and  the  océan. 
Twelve  years  after,  the  Bessen  and  the  Maine  were  ceded 
to  Rollo. 

'  However  barbarie  this  circumstancCi  both  Norman  and 
Saxon  historians  relate  it,  with  this  différence,  that  some 
make  Rollo  himself  thus  express  his  rude  contempt  for  his 
feeble  father-in-Iaw  : — "  RoUoni  pedem  régis  noienti  oscu- 
lari,  dixerunt  episcopi,  '  qui  taie  donum  recepit,  osculo 
débet  expetere  pedem  régis,'  et  ille,  '  nunquam  procumbam 
ad  genua  alicujus  nec  osculabor  cujuspiam  pedem."* — 
Dud»  St.  Quent.  Thus  in  foisting  this  scène  on  Rollo,  and 
Charles  the  Simple,  I  hâve  followed  the  hitherto  most  accre- 
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die  cérémonial»  who  not  less  haughty  than  bi8  cbief, 
disdaining  to  kneel,  lifted  the  king's  foot,  when  pre- 
sented  to  be  kissed,  so  high,  as,  to  the  irrésistible 
laughter  of  the  court,  to  tbrow  the  monarch  on  bis 
back. 

Louis  d'Outre-mer  exempted  Richard  Sans-peur  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  from  ail  claim  of  feudal  service, 
either  in  rigbt  of  Normandy  or  Brittany,  which  co> 
Tenant  was  solemnly  attested  by  his  principal  barons  ; 
and  further  tbe  mark  of  independence  and  honour- 
able  distinction  was  then  granted  the  Norman  dukes» 
tbat  in  ail  cmincils  they  sbould  wear  a  sword,  althougb 
tbe  kings  of  France  were  not  even  privileged  to  carry 

dited  hîstorians,  notwithstanding  M.  Lequet  bas  recently 
incontrovertibly  proved  that  some  chronicler,  making  a  prey 
of  some  such  circumstance  which  occurred  between  the  Em- 
peror  Charles-le-Gros,  and  a  Norman  adventurer  Godfrey, 
has  hung  the  skin  upon  RoUo  s  shoulder,  which  later  writers 
snuffing  up,  hâve  followed  on  the  same  wrong  scent. 

It  is  not  a  little  provoking  to  iind  that  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  tbe  beautiful  and  accomplished  Gisla, 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  sîmplicity  of  the  dove, 
whom  Dudo  St.  Quentin  thus  eloquently  describes  : — "  Utrius- 
que  progenies  semine  regaliter  exorta,  staturœ  proceritate  con- 
grua,  forma  ut  audivimus  elegantissima,  virgo  integerrima, 
consilio  provida,  forensium  rerum  negotio  cauta,  conversa- 
tione  facillima,  colloquio  affablissima,  manuum  labore  peri- 
tissima,  quin  edam  virginibus  cunctis  prsecellentissima,"^- 
could,  if  even  such  a  person  existed,  with  every  possibility 
to  boot,  be  but  five  years  old  at  the  epoch  of  ber  marriage 
with  RoUo. 
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a  dâgger.  Wilâun  the  Conqneror,  în  hit  addresB 
to  the  barons  immediatdy  prerioua  to  the  battle  of 
Hattings,  thua  aUndes  to  this  privilège  : — 

"  Noime  patres  vestri  regem  Franeomm  in  Roto- 
mago  cepenmt  et  tenuemnt,  donec  Richardo  pnero 
dnci  vestro  Normanniam  reddidit,  eo  pacto  quod  in 
omni  coUocntione  régis  Francise  et  ducis  Norman- 
niie  gladio  doz  accingeretnr,  regem  verô  nec  gladhun 
nsc  etiam  cnltellom  ferre  liceret?'' — Hmry  of  Hmi- 
tinffdon. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Loois  d'Ontre-mer, 
the  kings  of  France  still  daimed  to  be  Lords  Para- 
mount;  and  Philippe  I.,  althongh  he  reftned  as- 
sistance to  the  Conqueror,  pushed  his  rights  as 
superior  so  far,  as  to  demand  of  William,  tbat  he 
should  pay  bornage  for,  and  hold  England  as  a  fief 
— this,  William  indignantly  refused.  Like  the  Car- 
tulaire  of  St.  Michael's  of  Richard  I.,  confirmed  by 
Lothaire,  many  of  the  public  acts  of  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  even  after  the  Conquest,  are  confirmed 
by  the  king  of  France.  In  1179>  Henry  held  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Philippe  Auguste  at  bis  coro- 
nation,  '*  ratione  homagii." 

Page  41.    (IS. y—Cœsarean, 

Cœsarea,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
island  of  Jersey.  It  would  hence  appear,  that  the 
Italian  pronunciation  of  Caesar,  is  consonant  with 
the  orthoepy  of  the  Latin  ;  since  we  can  easily  dérive 
Jersey,  or  as  more  anciently  written  Jersary,  from 
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Caesaiea,  pronounced  Tshesarea»  but  with  difficulty 
from  Gaesarea,  as  articulated  by  us. 

Page  42.     {19.)— fratricide  Robert. 

Robert  Wace  thus  relates  the  death  of  Richard  III. 
brotber  to  Robert,  after  a  reign  of  five  months  and 
eleren  days,  a  rèign  of  great  promise  thougb  of 
short  duration  : — 

**  Ne  soi  h^il  menja,  ne  k^il  but, 
Mcttz  il  engruta  e  munit. 
E  plusurs  de  set  cumpaingnuns 
E  des  meillurs  de  te»  Baruru 
Ne  sorent  unkes  ki  reter, 
Ne  ki  haïr  ne  ki  blasmer  ; 
Mai»  ceo  di»oent  èjuroent 
E  Francei»  le  testimoignœnt, 
Ke  unke»  mez  de  »a  valut 
Nunt  en  la  terre  eu  Seignur^ 
Se  lungement  dura»t  »a  vie, 
Maizfit  ociz  par  grànt  eiwie." 

Robert,  discontented  with  his  limited  apanage,  had 
taken  arms  against  him.  Richard,  however,  drove 
back  his  brother,  whom  he  made  prisoner;  then, 
with  magnanimous  clemency,  restored  him  his  states 
and  admitted  him  to  favour.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
after  this  generosity,  that  Richard  suddenly  died, 
and  at  the  same  time  several  of  his  principal  nobility. 
His  death  was  generally  attributed  to  poison,— a 
manner  of  death  in  ail  âges  made  to  account  for 
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the  prématuré  démise  of  princes, — without  perhapéi 
any  better  ground  for  their  suspicion,  than  the  late 
enmity  of  the  brothers,  and  that  ambition  scruples 
not  at  what  means  it  employs  in  the  attainment  of 
power.  Many  nobles,  encouraged  by  France,  ever 
ready  to  foment  discord  in  Normandy,  denounced 
Robert  as  a  fratricide,  and  appeared  in  open  revoit, 
while  his  unde,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  (see  Note  15.) 
under  pretezt  that  Robert  was  accessory  to  Richard's 
death,  laid  him  and  the  duchy  under  excommunica- 
tion. The  vigilance  of  the  duke,  however,  speedily 
suppressed  the  one,  and  the  uncle  soon  found  the 
poliby  of  reconciling  himself  with  his  successful  ne- 
phew. 


Page  49.    (20.)— Jfoiinf  St  Michaeh 

A  few  hermits  only  inhabited  the  Mount  Belenus, 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Belenus,  the 
god  of  light,  and  from  which  a  collège  of  Druidesses 
had  been  driven,'when  St.  Aubert^bishop  of  Avranches 
was  wamed  by  a  vision  that  the  only  means  to 
arrest  the  déluge  of  the  sea  which  had  already  inun- 
dated  the  forest  of  Sacey  or  Chosey,  and  many  vil- 
lages which  had  formed  the  marshes  of  Dol,  and  the 
road  of  Cancale,  and  had  separated  the  Mount  and  the 
Rock  of  Tombelaine  from  the  main,  was  by  propiti- 
ating  St.  Michael,  and  erecting  to  him  a  cfanrch  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  the  zeal  of  St.  Au- 
bert  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  érection  of  the  temple  ; 
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'rcd  king  of  England,  when  he  ordered  his  gmie- 

*  0  carry  fiâmes  throiigh  the  land,  and  devastate 

vinandy,  yet  exempted  Moiint  St.  Michaers  :  **  Ne 

iitsc  sanctitatis  ac  religion is  locuin  igné  cremarent." 

Will.  Gemet.)     In  912,  it  was  pointed  ont  to  the 

victorious  Néophyte  RoUo  as  the  holy  of  liolies  in 

Neustria.     Richard  Sans-peur,  his  grandson,  sur- 

passed   his  predecessors  in  his  vénération.       The 

twelve  canons,  to  whose  char""     "    \ubert  had  con- 

fîded  the  relies,  lived  in  th-  ith  becoming 

austerity  on  the  alms  ■  RoUo  and 

William  Longsword,  '•  witli  wealth, 

liad  corrupted  their  >  lard,  shocked 

ut  their  dissolutent  rks  away,  and 
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replaced  them,  A.D.  966,  by  monks  of  the  strict  and 
severe  order  of  St.  Benoit. 

"  Li  munt  Saint  Michiel  estora, 
Muines  i  mistf  mult  les  ama  ; 
Al  compenser  mist  grant  entente 
Grant  aveir  i  mist  è  grant  rente.^* 

Robert  Wace. 

He  built  also  a  large  church  with  spacious  lodg- 
ments.  "  Delubram  mirae  ma^itudinis  spatiosaque 
monachis  mœnia  construxit."  (Dudon  St.  Quentin.) 
And  tbe  grand  cylindrical  columna,  the  study  and 
admiration  of  ail  modem  architects,  were  tben  reared 
by  Hildebert,  the  abbë  Richard  appointed,  and  to 
whom  he  confided  the  care  of  the  superstructure. 
"  Ut  autem  ad  ecclesise  fabricam  spatium  sat  amplum 
in  culmine  montis  haberet,  crossiores,  pilos,  muros, 
et  fomices  extruzit,  supra  autem  ecclesiae  fabricam 
collocayit."  The  vénération  indeed  of  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  for  St.  Michael's  was  so  great,  that  medals 
in  money  were  struck  by  them  in  its  honoùr. 

The  Cartulaire  granted  by  Richard  I.  is  confirmed 
by  Lothaite  of  France»  his  Suzerain.  Richard  II. 
the  Good,  and  Judith  of  Bretagne,  were  married 
at  St.  Michael's  ;  and  her  brother,  Geofiroi,  Dnke  of 
Brittany,  prayed  as  a  grâce  to  be  buried  there.  In 
1030,  Robert,  on  his  return  from  the  feint  on  Ëttg- 
land, 

"  Fers  li  munt  Saint  Michel  sigla,'* 

and  built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Sacey,  the  fortress   of  Cheruel  :    **  Alanus 
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Brittanonim  cornes  a  Roberti  ducis  servitio  se  sur- 
ripere  pertinaciter  est  aggressus.  Dux  igitur  adversas 
eum  innumerabilem  exercitum  movit,  et  non  longe 
a  fluvio  Goisnon,  Castrum  quod  vocatur  Caruel  [seu 
Carrucas]  ad  munimen  scilicet  Normannici  limitis,  et 
domandam  tumidi  arrogantiam  prsesumtoris."  CWill. 
Gemet)  Having  ravaged  Brittany,  he  directed  the 
Duke  Alain  III.  to  meet  him  at  Mont  St.  Michael's,  to 
do  homage  for  bis  estâtes,  where  at  tbe  intercession  of 
Alain's  sister,  wbo  accompanied  bim  to  the  cburcb  of 
tbe  blessed  Mont,  be  granted  bim  forgiveness.  Edward 
tbe  Confessor,  wbile  residing  in  Normandy,  frequently 
visited  St.  Micbael's;  and  wben  on  tbe  tbrone  of 
Ëngland,  and  tbe  cares  of  govemment  prevented  him 
leaving  bis  kingdom,  be  made  pi]grimages  tbither  by 
prozies  with  valuable  donations  ;  among  others  he 
gave  to  it  tbe  Priory  of  St.  Micbael,  in  ComwaU  '^ 
now  tbe  seat  of  tbe  Anglo-Norman  St.  Aubyns. 
Harold,  during  bis  forced  résidence  iïi  Normandy, 

*  A  borough  town  247  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London,  situ- 
ated  almost  in  face  of  its  mother  abbey:  the  priory  is  seated 
on  a  hill.  It  is  on  eminences  St.  Michael  delighted  to  hâve 
his  tabernacle;  from  thence  on  fine  nights  the  archangel 
bas  oft  been  seen  to  spread  his  gold  and  azuré  wings,  and 
disappear  in  the  ethereal  heavens.  Mont  Oargan,  St  Mi- 
chael at  Malta,  Mont  St  Michel  near  Mont  Blanc,  1700 
toises  high,  Mont  St  Michel  de  Léon,  St  Michel  à  Quem- 
perli,  St  Michel  de  Camac,  his  cave  at  Gibraltar,  l'Oratoire 
du  Mont  Dol  la  Chapele  de  B.  St.  Michaëlis  of  Ari--aU 
are  no  less  celebrated  for  their  bold  élévation  of  position 
than  for  their  miracles  and  sanctity. 
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accompanied  William  in  his  expédition  against  the 
Britons,  '*  et  vénérant  ad  montem,"  and  together 
they  visited  Mount  St.  Michaers.  Robert,  Duke  of 
Mortairi,  utérine  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
created  him  Duke  of  Comwall»  with  900  seignorîes, 
confirmed  to  B.  Michaëlis  de  Monte  the  donation 
of  St.  Michaëlis  of  Comwall,  and  boasts  in  the 
batUe-field  to  hâve  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  saint. 
"  Ego  Robertus  habens  in  bello  vexillum  B.  Micha- 
ëlis." It  was  under  this  standard  he  commanded  the 
troops  of  Cotentin,  and  led  them  to  conquest.  In  1091 
Henry  fled  hither  from  the  anger  of  his  brothers.  In 
1100  the  valiant  but  improvident  Robert  Courte- 
Heuse,  unfortunate  in  ail  things,  but  in  the  beauty 
and  virtue  of  his  wife  ^  on  his  return  from  the  holy 
land»  bearing  the  rich  standard  of  the  king  of  Baby- 

»     "  De  Converêain  ù  il  toma 
Une  gentil  dame  esposa, 
En  Normandie  V amena  ; 
Sebire  oui  nofi,  de  sa  helté 
Fu  mult  par  plusurs  lius  parlé.^* 

Daughter  of  Geoffrey  of  ConTersane  ;  her  father  gave 
Robert  sufficient  wealth  to  release  his  ducby  from  Rufus, 
and  on  her  return  to  Normandy,  her  beauty,  virtue,  and 
sensé  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  her  husband. 
Agnes,  widow  of  Gifford,  Count  of  Longueville  and  Buck- 
ingham,  offered  the  assistance  of  her  powerful  family  to 
Robert  on  the  promise  that  he  would  espouse  her,  should 
Sybille  die.  This  was  fatal  to  Sybille;  in  a  few  months 
after  she  was  poisoned  by  the  intrigues  of  Agnes. 
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Ion,  taken  by  him  in  tbe  battle  of  Ascalon,  "  Lon- 
gissima  hasta,  argento  operta  per  totum,  quod  yocatnr 
standart,  et  quse  régis  Babyloniae  exercitui  signum 
praeferebatur,  et  circa  qoam  praecipua  virtus  deusa- 
batur,  ad  qnam  victi  et  dissipati  revertebantur,  capta 
est  à  Roberto  Nortmanorum  principe  >»"  came  with 
Sybille  to  offer  adorations  at  St.  MichaePs.  Did  he 
relate  to  her  tbe  anecdote  of  tbat  gênerons  act  of  bis 
of  wbicb  it  stands  tbe  mémorial  ? 

In  1113  ligbtning  destroyed  all>  except  tbe  large 
columns  and  vaults.  Roger,  the  abbé,  recommenced 
tbe  dormitory,  tbe  réfection  room,  and  tbe  magnificent 
bail,  a  work  no  less  solid  tban  superb,  since  called 
''  La  Salle  des  Cbevaliers."  "  Rogerius  à  Septentrione 
funditus  extruxit  dormitorium,  refectorium,  et  equi- 
tum  magnificam  aulam  ;  opéra  non  minus  solida  quàm 
lauta." — Gall.  Christ,  Tbe  cloisters,  formerly  of  wood, 
be  also  built  of  stone.  **  Rogerius  sarta  templo  tecta 
instauravit;  incendii  damna  reparans,  claustri  arcamde 
ligneâ  lapideam  faciens,  et  ad  montis  radicem  equorum 
stationes  arcuatis  fomicibus  librans." — Neust,  Pia, 

'  The  Hist  Hieros.  continues  (in  which  particular  Or- 
deric  Vital  agrées) ;  "Et  in  templum  Dominici  Sepulcri 
transmissa,  et  usque  in  hodiernum  diem  ob  memoriam  yic- 
toriœ  Christianorum  attitulata  est."  Robert  Wace,  on  the 
contrary,  says  it  was  brought  to  Caën  : — 

"  K'ilpoiz  à  r église  dona 
Ke  sa  mère  à  Caëmfunda, 
Oui'il  grant  pris  è  grant  énor 
E  mult  en  parlèrent  plusor" 
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It  was  at  St.  Michael'6,  in  1JL53,  that  the  three 
inveterate  enemies,  Henry  II.,  Louis  VIL,  and  Thomas 
à  Becket,  ezchanged  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  thought 
but  of  réconciliation^  *'  tanta  erat  temporis  pietas  et 
concordia."  The  king  of  Ëngland  displayed  there 
the  ntmost  magnificence;  from  the  moment  Louis 
entered  on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  until,  loaded 
with  présents^  he  repassed  them,  ail  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  Henry. 

Henry  again  visited  the  Mount,  accompanied  by  the 
king  of  Scotland.  He  much  loved  the  leamed  Robert, 
abbé  and  historian  of  St.  Michael's  ;  he  made  him  hold 
his  son  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  stand  god-father 
to  the  boy.  Philippe-Auguste  gave  to  St.  Micha^is 
the  domain  of  St.  Jean,  and  was  a  constant  benefactor 
to  the  Holy  Mount. 

In  1204,  the  Britons,  commanded  by  Guy  de 
Thouars,  set  on  fire  St.  Michael's,  ail  of  which,  except- 
ing  the  church,  suffered  much  from  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

In  1237  the  Abbé  Trustin  built  the  guard-house, 
near  the  end  of  the  cloister.  ''Tum  splendidus  Abbas 
inchoavit  aedificia  in  eztremà  parte  claustri,  in  cedibus 
•tationi  militum  adjacentibus,  quœ  cum  sine  immodicis 
expensis  fieri  non  possent;  abbasque  duriori  in  fratres 
uteretur  imperio  :  hinc  rixae,  inde  lites."  St.  Louis 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  B.  Michaëlis,  on  his  retum 
from  his  imfortunate  expédition  and  defeat  at  Mas- 
sourœ;  and  Philip  the  Hardy,  after  the  still  more 
fatal  crusade  to  couvert  the  king  of  Tunis,  wherein  the 
king  his  father,  hit  brother,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  army,  perished  of  the  plague.  Philip,  besides  his 
devout  offerings,  deposited  large  sums  for  its  fortifi- 
cations. 

In  1311  Philip  the  Pair  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Sancte  Monte,  and  was  prodigal  in  his  benefacti(His  ; 
haring  refreshed  himself,  at  the  miraculons  fountain, 
which  St.  Aubert  by  a  blow  of  his  staff  had  made  to 
spring  from  the  rock,  he  presented  the  monastery  with 
two  thoms  from  the  crown  of  Christ,  and  a  splinter 
fi!om  the  holy  tree  on  which  he  suffered.  About  this 
epoch  several  princes  from  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  with  crowds  of  meaner  rank,  made  their 
vows  and  pilgrimage  to  St.  Michaers.  Bat  now  wars 
began  to  desolate  Normandy,  and  Philip  of  Valois,  in 
imitation  of  the  church-militants  of  Rome,  created 
the  abbé  military  commandant  of  St.  MicfaaePs.  In 
1390  Charles  the  Beloved  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
solicit  the  intercession  of  the  powerful  Saint,  who  held 
in  subjection  the  evil  spirit,  for  cure  or  relief  from  the 
mental  malady  that  at  times  phrensied  him.  The 
chronicles  of  the  abbey  offer  innumerable  instances  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Saint  on  persons  possessed  by  the 
démon  ;  and  if  a  certain  cure  was  not  always  effected, 
the  patient  obtained  at  least  69  years,  7  months,  and 
20  days  of  indulgence.  The  last  cure  cited  is  in 
1594. 

From  1418  until  1450,  the  history  of  the  monastery 
is  that  of  a  brave  garrison  and  besieged  fortress. 
Margaret  d'Anjou,  Queen  of  England,  offered  up  her 
prayers  there  in  1447>  and  no  sooner  was  peace  esta- 
blished  than  the  pilgrims  retumed,  and  in  such  uum- 
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.  bers,  that  in  1455  the  commandant  took  alarm,  and 
Monstrelet  says,  ''Et  ne  peux  en  savoir  la  raison» 
si  non  subite  dévotion  que  à  ce  les  mouvait."  Louis 
XI.,  to  unburthen  his  troubled  conscience»  frequently 
repaired  hère»  and,  seated  on  that  rock  which  for  ageâ 
had  borne  the  indelible  foot-mark  of  the  infant  Bain» 
(who»  aided  by  St.  Michael,  kicked  down  the  stupen- 
dous  rock  which  marred  the  architectes  plan»)  and 
which  defied  ail  human  art  and  force  to  level  or  re- 
move,  meditated  on  the  schemes  of  his  profound 
politics.  He  found  objects  for  his  reverential  love 
of  relies  araidst  the  number  the  treasury  contained. 
After  the  thorns  and  fragment  of  the  cross»  the  brazen 
buckler  of  St.  Michael»  the  sword  with  which  (though 
not  larger  than  a  dagger)  he  slew  the  dragon  in  Ire- 
land»  a  part  of  his  veil  which  he  left  on  the  altar  at 
Mont  Gargan»  and  the  marble  stone  he  reposed  on 
during  his  apparition»  must  most  hâve  merited  his 
dévotion.  It  was  Louis  XL  who  girded  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  Mount  with  the  belt  of  holy  chi- 
valry.  Charles  VIII.  remained  three  days,  in  1437, 
to  offer  his  dévotions  to  the  Saint.  Francis  L  wor- 
shipped  there  in  1518»  and  appeared  again  a  pilgrim 
there  in  1532.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  his  brother 
in  1561  imitated  the  holy  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors  in  paying  adoration  to  St.  Michael  of  the 
Mount. 

Nor  is  the  military  famé  of  St.  Michael's  less  than 
the  réputation  of  its  sanctity.  The  cordon  of  ram- 
parts  and  towers  does  not  offer  any  great  obstacle 
to  an  enemy  well  provided  with  means  of  attack  ; 
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but  the  higher  part  bas  only  one  small  sally-port, 
extremeljr  narrow  and  difficult.  At  ail  other  points  it 
is  inaccessible  ;  to  penetrate  to  tbe  above  sally-port 
tbe  town  must  be  traversed,  and  wben  master  of  tbat, 
still  greater  difficulties  remain.  The  garrison  is  pro- 
visioned  by  means  of  a  wbeel  and  bawser,  of  such 
ingénions  and  simple  mechanism,  tbat  a  single  man 
is  sufficient  for  tbe  duty.  Tbe  streets  leading  to  tbe 
castle  bave  tbe  ominous  names  of  tbe  "  great"  and 
"  little  fools." 

Moving  sands,  varions,  varying  and  violent  cur- 
rents,  and  an  irritated  sea,  protect  seaward  tbe  per- 
pendicular  rocks  of  ''  Sancto  Micbaelis  de  Monte 
in  periculo  maris."  The  two  most  renowned  sièges 
it  bas  defied  are,  first,  wben  Henry  (1091)  by  adviee 
of  Hugbes,  Count  of  Avranches,  fortified  bimself  in 
tbe  Mount,  and  beld  it  against  tbe  united  force  of 
William  Rufus  and  Robert  Gourt-Heuse,  wbo,  after 
fifteen  days  of  constant  assault,  were  not  more  ad- 
vanced — "  sed  illis  incassum  diù  laborantibus,"  &c. 

At  tbis  siège  occurred  tbe  mémorable  instance  of 
William's  intrepidity,  wbo,  wbile  alone  in  a  skirmisb 
witbin  tbe  trenches,  was  by  bis  saddle-girtb  breaking, 
tbrown  and  dragged  in  bis  stirrup  a  considérable  dis- 
tance ;  nor  wben  in  a  measure  extricated,  would  be 
abandon  bis  borse's  trappings,  to  be  a  tropby  to  tbe 
enemy.  Already  a  common  soldier  bad  seized  bim, 
tbus  encumbered,  by  tbe  hair,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
patcb  bim,  wben  in  tbis  extremity  William  boldly 
exclaimed,  **  Hold,  knave  !  you  strike  tbe  king  of 
England  !"    Tbe  soldier  trembled  at  bis  voice,  rêve- 
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rently  uplifted  him,  and  confounded,  muttered  his 
excuses  ;  for  he  did  not  ezpect  to  meet  a  king  thus 
hazarding  himself  alone.  But  the  king  unruffled  and 
smiling  replied  :  **  By  the  head  of  Christ,  crowned  in 
glory  !  I  swear,  henceforth  thou  art  mine,  and  on 
my  tablets  thou  art  marked  as  an  excellent  soldier 
meriting  reward."r— ''  Solus  in  multos  irruit  .... 
moxque  occiso  sub  mcenibus  deturbatus  equo  .... 
etiam  diù  per  pedem  tractus  est  ;  sed  fides  loricse 
obstitit  ne  laederetur.  Jamque  miles  qui  dejecerat, 
manum  ad  câpulum  aptabat  ut  feriret,  cum  ille  peri- 
culo  eztremo  territus  exclamaret  :  '  Toile,  nebulo!  Rex 
Angte  sum  ego  !'  Tremuit  nota  voce  jacentis  vul- 
gus  militum,  statimque  reverenter  de  terra  levato 
alterum  equum  adducunt.  Ille  non  expectato  ascen- 
sorio  sonipedem  insiHens  :  '  Quis,  inquit,  me  dejecit?' 
Mussitantibus  cunctis,  miles  audacis  facti  conscius, 
non  defidt  patrocinio  suo  dicens,  '  Ego,  qui  te  non 
putarem  esse  regem  sed  militem.'  Tum  verè  rex  pla- 
cidus  vultuque  serenus:  '  Per  vultum/  ait,  'Christi,' 
sic  enim  jurabat,  'meus  amodo  eris,  et  meo  albo 
insertuslaudabilismilitiae  prsbmia  reportabis.'  "  (Will. 
Malmesb.)  Hère  also  Robert  Courte- Heuse  displayed 
an  instance  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Notwithstanding  the  animosity  produced  by  récent 
quarrel,  and  the  irritation  of  a  protracted  siège  and 
obstinate  defence,  Robert,  hearing  of  Henry's  dis- 
tress  for  water,  sent  him  a  tun  of  the  best  wine  he 
could  procure,  with  a  truce  for  a  day,  and  permission 
to  the  garrison  to  draw  and  provision  themselves  with 
as  much  water  as  they  could  procure  in  that  time. 
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William  Rofiis,  enraged  at  this,  covered  his  brother 
Robert  with  reproaches  for  such  weakness.    "  Ah  !" 
tenderly  replied  Robert,  "  could  I  permit  our  younger 
brother  to  die  of  thirst  ?  and  whom  bave  we  to  love 
should  he  be  taken  from  us  ?"    **  Quod  cum  relatum 
régi  esset,  ut'semper  calori  promis  erat,  comiti  dizit: 
'  Bene  scis  actitare  guerram,  qui  bostibus  prœbes  aquœ 
copiam  ;  et  quomodo  eos  domabimus,  si  eis  in  pastu 
et  in  potu  indulserimus  ?'  At  ille  renidens  illud  corne 
et  merito  famosum  verbum  emisit.    '  Papae  !  dimit- 
terem  fratrem  nostrum  mori  siti  ?   et  quem  alium 
habebimuS;  si  eum  amiserimus  ?'  "  (Will.  Malmesb.) 
Henry,  after  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  (1106),  forgot 
this.     His  beart  never  smote  him,  when  he  dragged 
his  captive  brother  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rouen,  sent  him  from  prison  to  prison,  bumt  out 
his  eyesS   and,   after  twenty-eight  years  of  close 
confinement,  suffered  him,  in  his  extrême  old  âge, 
to  perish  miserably  in  Cardiff  Castle.    His  valiant 
cousin,  William,   Duke  of  Mortain  and  Comwall, 
whom  he  personally  hated,  taken  with  Robert  at  his 
Castle  of  Tinchebray,  was  treated  by  Henry  in  the 
same  vindictive  manner.      He  confiscated  his  im- 
mense estâtes  in  England  (some  historians  say  400  ; 
Banks,  793  ;  Lingard,  973  seignories,)  and  in  Nor- 
mandy,  ''omnia  castella  comitis  Moritoni,"  ruined  his 
friends,  and  gave  Mortain  to  Stephen  de  Blois.    He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  suffered  the  utmost 

^  It  is  much  doubted  whether  Henry  had  the  barbarity  to 
put  out  his  brother  Robert's  eyes. 
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rigour  of  a  long  confinement.  On  Henr/s  death 
he  was  found  living  in  the  greatest  wretchedness, 
and  it  was  not  till  then  discovered  that  Henry  had 
put  eut  the  eyes  of  this  gallant  and  ill-fated  prince. 
"  Crudeliter  exoculavit  eum,  nec  sciri  tam  horrendum 
facinus  potuit  quoadusque  régis  aperuit  mors  sé- 
créta."— Brompton, 

The  second  mémorable  siège  was  in  1417.  Robert 
Jolivet-de-Mont  Pinçon,  Abbé  of  Mont  St.  Michael, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Ënglish  made  everj  prépa- 
ration ;  he  fortified  the  town  with  the  irregular  towers 
and  bastions  yet  visible,  increased  the  garrison,  and 
provided  it  with  ail  things  necessary  for  a  formidable 
résistance.  '*  Urbem  mûris  fortissimis  vallavit,  am- 
pliatà  custodiâ  omnibusque  necessariis  abunde  accu- 
mulatis." — GaU.  Christ. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Ënglish  masters  of 
Normandy,  than  the  Abbé  Jolivet  set  out  to  meet 
Henry  V.  and  do  him  bornage.  He  sat  as  judge  on 
the  cruel  bench  of  native  priests,  that  condemned 
Joan  d'Arc.  **  Fille  étonnante"  (bursts  forth  M.  Du 
Bois  at  the  recollection  of  hcr  martyrdom)  "  dont 
les  exploites  eurent  quelque  chose  de  si  miraculeux, 
qu'ils  restent  au  dessus  de  tous  les  éloges,  quand 
même  on  refuse  de  croire  à  ce  qu'elle  nommait  sa 
céleste  mission!"  It  was  during  the  Abbé's  défec- 
tion, that  Louis  d'Ëstouteville,  husband  of  the  muni- 
ficent Jeanne  Paisnel,  took  the  command  of  Mont 
St.  Michael.  This  heroic  chief  denied  himself  ail 
the  ease  and  luxury  this  world  could  ofPer,  for  a 
famished,  assailed  rock,  and  sacrificed  to  bis  loyalty 
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the  finest  fortune  in  Europe  to  préserve  this  fortress 
to  bis  legitimate  prince.  Cherbourg,  Harfleur,  the 
fatal  plains  of  Azincourt,  Touques,  Lisieux,  Caen, 
Le  Pont-de-PArcbe,  Rouen,  Caudebec,  MontiviUiers, 
Dieppe,  Féchamp,  D'Arqués,  Neufchâtel,  D'Eu,  Pont- 
Audemer,  Vernon,  Goumai,  Honfleur,  Gisors,  Baï- 
euz,  Coutance,  Carentan,  Falaise,  St-  Lo,  St.-Sauveur- 
le- Vicomte,  Argentan,  Alençon,  Harcourt,  Thibou- 
ville,  Beaumont-le-Roger,  Ëvreux,  Château-Gaillard, 
Condé-sur-Noir-eau,  De  Vire,  Domfront,  St.  Valeri, 
Gaillon,  Ivri,  Vemeuil,  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
ËDgland. 

Of  ail  Normandy,  there  remained  to  Charles  VI. 
and  bis  successor  Charles  VIL  Mont  St.  Michael  only  ; 
against  wbich  the  Ënglish  in  vain  wasted  their  blood, 
courage,  and  science.  Pont-Orson  and  St.  James-de- 
Beuvron  in  the  immédiate  neighbourbood  yielded  to 
the  islanders.  St.  Micbael's  remained  impregnable. 
For  tbirty-two  years  did  the  valiant  D'Ëstouteville 
and  bis  119  ''gentlemen"  set  at  défiance  tbe  first 
gênerais  of  tbe  day,  supported  by  26,000  victorious 
vétérans,  in  possession  of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  masters  of  every  supply.  Finding  it 
invincible  by  assault,  tbe  Ënglish  turned  tbe  siège 
into  a  blockade  ;  but  in  spite  of  tbe  vigilance  of  their 
navy,  tbe  brave  William  de  Montfort,  bishop  of  St. 
Malo,  tbrew  provisions  into  tbe  fortress.  Nor  did 
D'Ëstouteville  content  bimself  with  acting  on  the 
défensive  only;  bis  sallies  were  terrifie.  Granville, 
but  lately  fortified,  and  where  Lord  Scales  had 
expended   great  sums  in  constructing    a  barbour, 
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was  taken  in  a  sortie  by  D*£(|touteville  and  bis  gallant 
band. 

Tbe  names  of  tbe  120  baroes  are  engraven  on  a 
roarble  slab  in  tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Micbael.  AU  tbe 
historiés  of  Normandy  bave  dedicated  a  page  on 
wbicb  to  enroU  tbem.  Among  tbem,  next  to  bis 
kinsman  tbe  cbief  D'Estouteville,  stands  tbe  Sieur 
FEÛsnel.  In  1440,  Cardinal  William  d'Estouteville 
was  named  abbé.  To  commemorate  tbeir  valour, 
and  "  in  memory  tbat  tbe  arcbangel  bad  particularly 
protected  tbe  mount  consecrated  to  bim  against  tbe 
Englisb/'  ÇMaaseviUe)  Louis  XI.  instituted  tbe  order 
of  St.  Micbael  ^  Tbe  letters  of  création  are  dated 
Aug.  1,  1469»  from  tbe  Cbàteau  Amboise,  and  run 
as  follows: — A  l'bonneur  de  Monseigneur  Sainct 
Micbel,  Arcbange,  Premier  Chevalier,  qui  pour  la 
querelle  de  Dieu,  victorieusement  batailla  contre  le 
dragon,  et  le  tresbucba  du  ciel,  et  qui  son  lieu  or- 
dinaire, appelé  le  Mont  Saint  Micbel,  a  toujours 
sûrement  gardé,  préservé  et  défendu  sans  être  pris 
subjugué  ne  mis  es  mains  des  anciens  ennemis  de 
notre  royaume.''    Tbe  knights  were  to  wear  a  cbain 

1  "  Je  demandois  à  la  fortune,"  says  Montaigne,  **  aultant 
qu'autre  chose,  Tordre  Sainct  Michel,  estant  jeune  ;  [this 
nnust  hâve  been  soon  after  its  institution,  as  Montaigne  was 
born  1443,]  car  c'estoit  lors  l'extrême  marque  d'honneur 
de  la  noblesse  Françoise,  et  très  rare.  Elle  me  l'a  plais- 
amment accordé  ;  au  lieu  de  me  monter  et  haulser  de  ma 
place  pour  y  aveindre,  elle  m'a  bien  plus  gracieusement  traicté, 
elle  l'a  ravallé  et  rabaissé  iusques  à  mes  espaules  et  au 
dessoubs."— 'Xt&«  ii.  cap.  xii. 
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of  gold  charged  with  sfaells  of  silver  ;  to  this  chain 
hung  an  image  of  St.  Michael  trampling  on  a  dragon  ; 
the  motto  **  Immensi  tremor  oceani."  The  motto  is 
to  commemorate  the  fact,  that  on  every  occasion 
when  the  enemies  of  France  approached  the  holy 
mount,  they  beheld  the  archangel  in  wrath  exciting 
the  storm.  The  device  of  the  shell,  an  emblem  pe- 
étdiarly  attached  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  has  far  more 
remote  origin.  The  ancient  priestesses  of  Armorica 
had  refined  on  the  simplicity  of  the  worship  of  the 
Druids,  and  in  their  eeal  added  to  the  adoration  of 
Belenus  the  god  of  light,  to  whom  they  were  conse- 
crated,  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  of  love.  Ere 
a  yessel  quitted  this  dangerous  coast,  a  députa* 
tîon  of  sailors  was  sent  to  propitiate  the  deity  by 
gifts,  and  received  from  the  priestess  arrows,  which 
when  lanced  by  a.  youth  who  had  reached  pnberty, 
and  yet  unconscious  of  the  sex,  could  calm  the 
tempest  and  the  océan.  On  the  retum  of  the  ves- 
se],  this  young  man  made  offerings  and  carried 
présents  to  the  Druidesses  ;  one  of  whom  then 
took  him  into  the  sea,  and  bathing  together,  with 
tender  familiarities,  initiated  him  in  the  mysteries  of 
love.  The  uext  day  the  young  mariner  retumed^ 
baving  attached  to  his  shoulders  a  shell  for  each  time 
the  tender  goddess  had  been  propitious  to  him  the 
preceding  evening  i.  The  rock  is  now  uninviting, 
rugged,  and  stérile;   but  amidst  its  secret   caves* 

^  St.  Foix  ;  Deric,  Bcel.  de  Bretagne.    On  the  worthip  of 
BelenuSi  V.  Herodian,Julius  Capitolus,  Tertullian,  Ausonios*: 
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-washed  by  the  mnrmuring  océan,  the  sylvan  shades 
and  Cyprian  bowers  of  the  forest  which  ancientiy 
suiTounded  and  connected  it  with  the  main,  may  be 
imagined  in  which  the  voluptuous  goddess  reyelied. 
In  Lower  Normandy  many  busbands  still  scrnple  to 
fulfil  the  marriage  duties  before  being  purified  by  a 
voyage  to  the  Mount.  ''  Comme  s'ils  eussent  dû  y 
porter  encore  le  tribut  de  leur  virilité/*— 3f.  B. 
Maison  Blanche. 

On  their  arrivai  the  pilgrims  fumish  themselves 
with  small  silver  shells  attached  by  a  red  ribbon,  and 
a  medal  representing  the  victory  of  the  archangel 
over  Lucifer.  With  this  medal  fastened  at  the  but- 
ton-hole,  the  devotees  visit  the  holy  places,  and  pre^ 
serve  the  shells  and  medal  ever  afterwards  as  a  mark 
of  piety  and  courage.  The  medals,  chaplets,  crosses 
of  St.  Michael,  and  hats  ornamented  with  shells,  are 
the  staple  articles  of  the  traffic  of  Mount  St.  Mi- 
chael. 

This  digression  has  led  us  too  far  to  permit  onr  re- 
tum  to  the  différent  sièges  St.  MichaePs  has  sufiered, 
especially  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Protestants,  in  1553,  1577»  1589» 
1591,  1595,  1596;  in  ail  which  assaults  the  Mount 
preserved  its  invulnerability  and  honour,  nor  «ince 
1600  has  hostile  sword  approached  it.  However  the 
Saint  may  hâve  spread  before  it  his  Mgiu  against 
mortal  foes,  he  vouchsafed  not  to  screen  it  against 
earthquake  or  the  blasts  of  heaven  ;  frequently  it  has 
been  struck  by  lightning.  On  one  occasion,  "  the 
gigantic  colunms  melted  as  though  of  wax.''  But  with 
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its  immémorial  sanctity,  the  exalted  vénération  borne 
it»  and  its  prodigies  of  heroism.  St.  MichaePs  présents 
blacker  features.  Without  unclasping  the  dark  page 
of  the  victims  of  religions  persécutions,  long  a  state 
prison,  where  find  a  register  of  its  culprits  ?  Shall 
we  read  their  offences  with  the  fierce  and  bloody  eye 
of  tyranny,  persécution  and  bigotry  with  which  they 
were  written  ?  or  may  we  hope,  though  yet  in  dark- 
ness,  our  vision  is  less  distorted,  and  that  some  beams 
of  humanity  hâve  pierced  through  âges  of  folly  and 
passion  to  enlighten  and  soften  us  ?  Nature  shudders 
at  the  name  of  the  **  Oubliettes/'  those  long,  deep, 
cavemous  prisons,  the  profound,  abyss-hke  dungeons 
of  Mount  St.  MichaePs,  down  which  the  wretch,  often 
ignorant  of  his  ofiènce,  was  hurled, 

"  The  world  rememberingf  by  the  world  forgot." 

The  filtering  rock  alone  drops  tears  upon  his  un- 
known  fate  !  The  moan  of  waters  rolling  over  his 
head  utters  sad  responses  to  his  sighs,  monotonous 
and  etemal  !  The  ''  Chamber  of  Exile  !*' — the  name 
of  this  den,  combines  words  the  most  conflicting,  and 
opens  a  wide  range  of  ideas  the  most  discordant  ! 
Where  is  the  home  of  the  exile?  The  chamber— 
where  love  has  delighted  us,  friendship  cheered  us, 
study  solaced  us,  wherein  peace  has  been  our  compa- 
nion,  associated  with— exile! — ^whence  love,  friends, 
and  study  are  banished,  and  in  lieu  of  peace,  stem 
aching  care  gnaws  on  us  !  But  more  than  ail  most 
brutalizing,  the  *'  Iron  Cage"  jars  on  the  offended  ear 
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of  man,  '*  in  the  image  of  God  created,"  and  "  having 
dominion  over  ail  things."  The  iron  keys  of  its  fatal 
lock,  which  never  roi]  back,  are  borne  by  the  ministers 
of  the  compassionate  Jésus,  and  the  glaive  of  exécu- 
tion is  uplifted  by  a  servant  of  the  rebuked  Peter. 

''  Victa  jacet  Pietas,  et  Vîrgo  cœde  madentes 
'  terras  Astrea  reliquit!" 

A  wretched  victira  of  Louis  XIV .,  a  Dutch  gazetteer, 
perhaps  the  fîrst  martyr  of  the  press,  a  rusty  nail  his 
only  burin,  contrived  with  no  mean  exécution  to  or- 
nament,  during  his  imprisonment,  the  bars  of  the 
'^  Iron  Cage  ;"  like  Tasso,  both  victims  of  tyranny, 
both  hâve  made  their  jail  a  shrine,  at  which  genius 
offers  its  tribute,  when  the  palaces  of  their  persecutors 
crumble  execrated  in  the  dust.  On  the  black  records 
of  its  archives  the  name  of  the  intrepid  Beda>  Syn- 
dic of  Sorbonne,  immured  unto  death  by  Francis  I. 
meets  the  eye.  Louis  XV.  sent  hère  the  leamed 
secretary  of  the  Abbé  de  Broglie;  and  on  its  walls 
is  scratched  the  name  of  the  virtuous  Abbé  de  Chau- 
yeliery  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Par- 
Uament  of  Paris,  a  victim  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jesuits  1753.  Among  his  betters  hère  died 
the  luckless  shoemaker  Mathieu  Bnmieure,  the  last 
of  the  pseudo^Dauphins.  Mount  St.  Michael,  a 
hill  sacred  under  every  form  of  worship,  has  under 
every  dynasty  performed  the  dismal  office  of  state 
prison  ;  and  during  the  republic  and  reign  of  terrOT, 
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ita  dQDgeons  were  not  less  crowded,  and  virtue  aiid 
talent  were  as  equally  the  yictims  of  ignorance  and 
brutal  intolérance,  as  under  monarchs.  Then  was 
a  eopy  of  the  Iliad  committed  to  the  fiâmes  as  a 
breviary,  and  an  engraving  of  the  burial  of  Achilles 
condemned  as  the  martyrdom  of  some  false  saint. 
On  the  Restoration  its  walls  equally  resounded  with 
groans,  and  under  the  Citizen  King  it  was  once  named 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  advisers  of  Charles 
X  ^  Had  this  occurred  it  would  hâve  been  remark- 
able>  that  where  he  destroyed  the  instruments  of 
former  tyranny,  the  ministers  of  his  own  should 
sufiTer.  When  Duke  d'Artois,  Charles  visited  with 
Madame  de  Genlis  Mount  St.  Michael;  and  the 
young  prince  conceivéd  such  horror  at  the  '*  Iron 
Cage/'  that  he  left  not  the  spot  until  it  was  rendered 
unfit  for  its  détestable  ofiice. 

The  manuscripts  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  M.  de  Ger- 
ville,  from  whose  Memoir  I  bave  largely  borrowed, 
esteems  of  the  highest  beauty,  interest  and  value  ; 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  how  many  prisoners  for  po- 
litical  opinions  hâve  felt  the  iron  of  death  enter  their  souI, 
amidst  the  terrible  rigours  of  thèse  horrid  dungeons  !  At 
this  momenti  how  many,  tearing  with  frantic  exécration  and 
bitter  mockery  the  fatal  riband  from  their  breasts,  which 
their  phrensied  valour  won  for  them  in  July,  howl  throngh 
âiese  loathsome  cells  their  curses  loud  and  deep  on  the 
workers  up  of  "  the  three  days/*  on  the  tyranny  and  per- 
sécutions which  hâve  poUuted  and  blasted  ail  the  glory  of 
"  Les  glorieux  I" 
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àmong  them  is  the  original  cartulaire  granted  by 
Richard  I.  with  the  sign  manual  of  Lothaire,  and 
his  monogram  or  portrait.  The  MSS.  were  much 
destroyed  and  scattered  during  the  vandalism  of  the 
révolution,  and  those  which  remain  hâve  been  since 
much  neglected.  They  are  now  (aided,  I  believe,  by 
the  zeal  and  abilities  of  M.  de  Gerville)  in  the  course 
of  collation  and  arrangement. 

St.  Michaely  like  other  places  of  no  less  renown, 
bas  changed  its  name  as  fortune  favoured.  The 
*'  Yau,"  OT  lofty  place,  under  the  primitive  Celts, 
became,  when  consecrated  by  the  Druids,  from  Tun, 
a  hill,  and  Belene  their  A  polio,  '*  The  Tombelaine.'' 
Under  the  Romans  the  Mount  Yau,  or,  as  Rinnius 
and  St.  GUdas  de  Ruis  write,  "  Mont  Jou,"  became 
Mons  Jovis.  A  short  interregnum  allowed  it  the 
neutral  name  of  **  Ad  duos  Tumbas,**  until  St.  Aubert 
placed  on  it  the  banner  of  St.  Michael. 

On  its  local  beauty,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
M.  de  Nouai  de  la  Houssaye  :  ''  Qu'  on  se  représente 
un  mont  isolé  s'âevant  au  milieu  d'  une  vaste  plage 

Une  ville,  un  château,  une  abbaye,  une  masse 

d'édifices  qui  semblent  construit  les  uns  sm*  les  au- 
tres, et  dont  l'aspect  Gothique,  les  immenses  pro- 
portions forment  un  coup  d'oeil  tout  à  la  fois  pit> 
toresque  et  imposant ....  L'église  est  au  niveau  du 
cloître;  avant  d'y  monter,  on  voit  avec  surprise  les 
énormes  piliers  qui  la  supportent  ....  Le  voyager 
n'est  pas  moins  étonné,  lorsqu'  il  y  est  parvenu,  de 
trouver  sur  la  cime  d'un  rocher,  un  édifice  aussi 
remarquable  par  sa  grandeur  et  sa  régularité ....  On 
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ne  sauroit  trop  insister  sur  Pëtendu,  sur  la  beauté 
de  l'église,  et  des  divers  bâtiments  de  l'abbaye. 
Tontes  les  pierres  sont  travaillées  à  la  manière  Go- 
thique. Elles  sont  superbes  ....  ces  édifices  ne  se 
constmiroient  pas  aujourd'hui  pour  cinquante  mil- 
lions. Un  étranger  est  frappé  d'admiration  à  la  vue 
du  vaste  panorama  qui  se  développe  devant  lui.  Ses 
regards  planent  sur  une  grève  immense,  où  trois 
rivières  font  couler  lentement  leurs  eaux.  Il  dé- 
couvre la  rade  de  Cancale,  la  pointe  de  Granville, 
des  campagnes,  des  salines,  des  marais,  les  villes 
d'Avranches  et  de  Pontorson,  les  côtes  de  l'Armorique 
et  de  la  Neustrie,  et  à  l'aide  d'un  télescope  on  vit 
facilement  les  îles  de  Jersey  et  de  Guemesey."  (See 
plate,  p.  1.) 

The  site  of  so  important  a  spot  as  Mount  St.  Mi- 
chael,  situated  on  the  very  Une  of  démarcation  be- 
tween  Brittany  and  Normandy,  could  not  fail  to  be 
the  subject  of  jealousy,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  wars.  The  River  Coison  or  Courson  which 
divides  thèse  provinces,  is  as  whimsical  in  its  con- 
torted  winding,  as  a  young  serpent  at  its  gambols. 
Its  course  appears  decidedly  about  to  leave  the 
Mount  an  appendix  to  Brittany,  when  suddenly,  as 
though  coquetting  with  some  sylvan  deity,  it  darts 
obliquely  to  the  west,  and  leavçs  the  mount  to  Neus- 
tria.    Hence  the  proverb — 

"  Coeition  par  sa  folie 
A  mis  le  mont  en  Normandie" 

D'Argentré  reports,  that  one  of  the  dukes  of  Brit- 
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tany  dug  a  canal  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  course  of  the  Coison,  so  tbat  the  Mount  should 
fall  within  his  domains.  An  order  of  the  Consul  of 
the  twenty-fifth  Thermidor,  an  8,  also  ordered  that  the 
Coison  should  be  directed  east  of  Mount  St.  Michael. 
Companies  were  immediately  formed,  great  works 
were  undertaken,  immense  sums  expended  ;  the  sea 
and  the  Coison  mocked  at  the  decree — in  one  hour 
they  destroyed  the  labour  of  years. 

Charles  the  Simple,  who  offered  RoUo,  ''  la  terre 
marine, .  . ." 

"  Dez  à  Oure  curt  tresk*  al  Mont-SeUnt-Michiel" 

passes  on  it  the  following  eulogium,  with  which  I 
condude  : — 

"  If*a  gaires  meillor  terre  soz  la  chape  del  ciel  ; 
De  là  nos  soelt  venir  la  grant  plenté  de  miel. 


Mult  ara  grant  plenté  de  char  è  de  peisson 
De  sengliers  è  de  cers  è  d'altre  venoison" 

Roman  de  Rou. 


Page  53 .     (21 .) — I  hâve  tried  the  rigours  of  the  Church, 

A  ferocious  fanaticism  commenced  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar  feature  of  the  religion  of  this  era  ;  to  what  horrid 
and  disgusting  lengths  it  carried  the  devotee,  who 
not  only  placed  his  hope  of  salvation,  but  took  a 
gloomy  pride  and  pleasure  in  self-maceration,  is  well 
known.    This  superstition  the  leaming  of  the  times 
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rather  sanctioned  tban  destroyed;  and  the  greater 
the  rank  and  talents,  the  more  blindly  they  yielded  to 
its  dictâtes. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  want  of  heirs  was  a 
subject  of  constant  and  deep  grief  to  bimself,  and  which 
left  his  country  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion,  conquest 
and  civil  war,  with  other  vows  had  taken  tbat  of 
virginity,  and  refused  from  bigotry  the  marriage 
rights  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Ëditha.  Yet  this 
sanctity  prevented  not  his  despoiling  her  of  ail  she 
possessed,  and  confining  her  in  a  convent.  His 
mother  also,  notwithstanding  her  great  love  of  him, 
he  served  much  in  the  same  manner.  The  founding 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  remission  and  compensation 
for  a  pilgrimage,  on  the  ruins  of  the  dilapidated  St. 
Peter*»  of  Thorny  Isle,  will,  however,  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  The  Abbé  Velly,  calls  Edward's  vow 
of  chastity,  ''Un  des  grands  malheurs  de  la  nation 
Britannique  ;**  and  thus  angrily  continues  :  "  Vœu 
téméraire  et  absurde,  que  bien  des  gens  ont  regardé 
non  comme  un  excès  de  dévotion,  mais  comme  une 
preuve  d'  imbécillité,  d'impuissance,  ou  de  haine 
fondée  sur  des  raisons  d*état.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  sa 
mort  sans  postérité  plongea  la  royaume  dans  le  trouble 
et  la  confusion." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  the  Crusadesy 
that  the  doctrine  of  expiation  of  sin  by  voluntary 
torments,  and  the  attempt  to  deliver  the  celestial 
spirit  from  the  bondage  of  flesh  and  blood,  was  uni- 
versally  practised  with  sanguinary  fervour.  Monks 
and  holy  virgins  then  divested  themselves  of  hu- 
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manity^  lived  among  wild  beasts^  imitated  their 
habits,  and  grazed  with  the  common  herd.  The 
Emperor  Henry  the  Great,  wrapped  in  sackcloth,  re- 
mained  three  days  in  the  outer  court  in  the  month 
of  January,  bare-footed  and  fasting,  before  he  was 
permitted  to  kiss  Gregory*8  toe,  who  was  in  dalliance 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.  Henry  IL  went  bare- 
footed  to  the  tomb  of  à  Becket,  watched  fasting  a  day 
and  a  night,  put  scourges  into  the  hands  of  the 
enraged  ecclesiastics,  and  presented  his  bare  back  to 
their  chastisements.  Richard  Cœur-de-Lion,  the 
most  high-minded,  talented,  and  valiant  prince  of 
his  day,  was  dragged  by  the  feet  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  was  dying,  suspended  thus  in  the  air  naked, 
and  flogged  until  covered  with  blood.  This  flag- 
ellation was  thrice  repeated  with  increasing  severity  ; 
he  then  directed  that  they  should  drag  bim  with 
ropes  before  the  viaticum,  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  was  about  to  administer  to  him. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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Page  53.     (22.) — My  shœless  feet. 

In  pilgrimages  self-inflicted^  or  undertaken  from 
some  strong  émotion,  it  was  an  essential  condition 
that  the  pilgrim  should  walk  his  joumey  barefooted. 
Henry  VIII.  walked  thos  from  Barsham  to  Walsing- 
ham,  a  distance  of  three  miles  (enough  to  make  him 
quarrel  with  any  church).  And  in  a  letter,  dated  as 
late  as  July  5,  1626,  Mrs.  Posy  writes  to  Mr.  Mead, 
alluding  to  the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Charles  L,  not  then  twelve  months  married  : — "  No 
longer  agon  than  npon  St.  James  his  day  last  past, 
those  hypocritical  dogges  made  the  pore  Queen  to 
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walke  afoot,  some  aàà  barefoot,  from  her  hotue  at 
St.  James  to  tbe  gaBowes  at  Tyborne,  thereby  to 
honoT  the  saint  of  the  day,  in  visiting  that  holy  place, 
where  bo  many  martf ra,  forsooth,  had  shed  their  blod 
in  défense  of  the  Catholique  cause.  Uad  thej  not 
alao  made  her  to  dable  in  the  durte  of  a  foui  moming, 
from  Somerset  House  to  St.  James,  her  Luciferian 
confeMor  riding  alloug  by  her  in  his  coachi  Yea, 
they  hâve  made  her  to  go  barefoot  to  spin,  to  eat  her 
méat  out  of  tryne  disbea,  to  waite  at  tbe  table,  and 
Berre  her  servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and 
absurd  penances." — Ellis's  Letters.  Harl.  MS. 

Viige  SI.    (33.)— Owtfa  ^  lyttoHw. 


The  Caetle  ia  pictureiquely  situated  on  the  point 
of  a  moUDtain  brisQing  with  rocks,  whence  is  visible 
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the  Island  of  Jersey  ;  nor  is  there  a  château  better 
known  to  the  navigators  of  La  Manche.  Its  posi- 
tion^  style  of  architecture,  ail  lead  the  archaiolo' 
gist  to  believe  it  a  "  Castellum  exploratorium/'  and 
to  behold  on  its  walls  the  "  Excubitores"  of  the 
Romans.  Le  Sire  de  Litehare  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions  of  the  Conqueror.  The  Count  of  Arundel, 
of  the  family  of  Aubigny,  M.  de  Gerville  states  to 
hâve  been  the  possessor  at  the  time  of  its  confisca- 
tion by  Philippe-Auguste.  His  memory  is  stiU  ab- 
horred  in  the  parish,  where  they  relate  incredible 
historiés  of  his  cruelty,  "butwhich,''  observes  M.  de 
Gerville,  "  would  probably  never  bave  been  imagined, 
had  his  party  been  victorious." — Vœ  victis  ! 


Page  68.    (24  )— -Pirew. 

This  castle,  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  was  defended 
by  three  endosiu'es  surrounded  by  deep  moats.  In 
the  centre  stood  the  donjon,  remarkable  for  the  thiek- 
ness  of  its  walls  :  the  depth  and  width  of  the  moat, 
and  the  estent  of  the  outer  works  which  protected 
the  approachesy  must  hâve  made  it  powerfîil  and 
difficult  of  access.  "  Un  chevalier  de  Pirou"  ac- 
companied  the  Conqueror.  Orderic  Vital  mentions 
that  William  Pirou  perished,  1119>  with  the  beloved 
and  promising  Prince  William  Adelin,  when  ihf 
drunken  sailors,  ezcited  by  the  eagemess  of  the 
gênerons  Prince,  notwithstanding  the  science  of  the 
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son  of  Stephen  Airard,  the  Conqueror's  pilot,  who 
demanded  of  the  king,  as  a  right  granted  to  his  family, 
to  steer  the  vessel,  wrecked  the  Blanche  Nef  on  the 
rocks  at  Barfleur  : — 

**  Dex  !  kel  pechié  è  kel  dolfu  r 

The  cries  of  the  lovely  Countess  du  Perche»  of 
the  virtuous  Countess  of  Chester,  of  twenty  young 
nohlewomen,  and  their  innumerahle  female  attend- 
ants S  the  virtue,  heauty»  and  hravery  of  many,  the 
rank,  gallantry,  and  misfortune  of  ail,  might  hâve 
protected  them  from  the  bitter  and  unjust  anathema 
of  the  Abbé  Velly.  **  Naufrage  épouvantable,  qui 
fut  regardé  comme  une  juste  punition  du  ciel,  qui 
ensevelissait  dans  les  flots  de  l'océan  une  infâme 
jeunesse  livrée  à  Pexécrable  crime  des  villes  qu'il 
avait  abimées  dans  une  mer  de  soufre  et  de  bitume." 
However  just  and  necessary  the  Abbé  Velly  might 
imagine  this  chastisement,  the  broken-hearted  father, 
the  historians,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  did  not  so 
receive  it.  ''  Optimates  verô  seorsum  ubertim  plom- 
bant, caros  parentes  et  amicos  inconsolabiliter  luge- 
bant  ;  sed  ante  regem  ne  doloris  causa  proderetur,  vix 
lacrymas  cohibebant.  Tandem  sequenti  die»  soUertia 
Thedbaldi  comitis,  puer  flens  ad  pedes  r^s  corruit,  à 

'  Ibi,  ut  fertur,  decem  et  octo  mulieres  perierunt,  quae 
fllis,  vet  sorores,  aut  neptes,seu  conjuges  Regum  vel  comitum 
flcruerunt. —  Ord.  Fit. 
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quo  rex  naufragium  candidas  navis  causam  esse  luctus 
edidicit.  Qui  nimia  mox  animi  angustia  correptus, 
ad  terram  cecidit  ;  sed  ab  amicis  sublevatus  et  in  con- 
clavium  dactus>  amaros  planctiis  edit.  .  .  Sola  pietas 
me  compulit  ista  narrare,  diligentiaque  stimulor,  hiec 
sequenti  sevo  certis  apicibus  allegare  :  quoniam  tetra 
vorago  neminem  absorbuit  de  meâ  consanguinitate, 
cui  lacrymas  affectu  sanguinis  efiundam  nisi  ex  solâ 
pietate."— Orc?.  Vit, 

It  was  a  pilgrim  from  Pirou^  who,  on  bis  return 
from  Jérusalem,  met  tbe  Duke  Robert  ;  and  though 
tbe  latter  from  illness  could  not 

**  .  . .  sor  cheval  munter-f 
Ne  ne  poeit  à  piez  tUer^" 

he  still  continued  his  pilgrimage,  carried  on  the 
backs  of  Saracens.  The  good  pilgrim  of  Pirou,  over- 
come  witb  grief,  to  meet  his  chief  thus  at  a  distance 
from  their  land,  burst  into  tears  and  piteonsly  de- 
manded  what  accounts  he  should  bear  to  Normandy. 
'*  Distes  à  mes  amis,''  said  the  Duke,  cheering  him 
by  the  jocularity  of  his  manner, 

"  Ke  as  déàbles  trestut  vis 
Mefaiz  porter  en  paradis,** 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Pirou/'  who  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  obtained  considérable  revenues  in 
several  counties,  particularly  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
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shire.  The  principal  seat  of  the  family  was  in 
Devon^  and  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Stoke- 
Pirou.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Catbarine  de  la 
Loserne,  daughter  of  William  de  Pirou,  married  Jean 
du  Boys^  (dit,  le  Gascoin)  whoee  ancestors  likewise 
assisted  at  the  Conquest^  and  with  her  the  château  of 
Pirou  passed  into  that  family. 

Page  68.     (26.) — Agon. 

The  château  d^Agon^  seated  on  a  hill,  protects  the 
small  port  of  that  name,  formed  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Seine.  It  belonged  to  Duke  Richard  III., 
who  in  his  marriage  contract  with  Adèle»  daughter 
of  Robert,  gave  the  castle  with  many  other  seig- 
niories  to  her.  According  to  a  register  of  the  high 
bailiffof  Cotentin,  (1327,)  William  Paynel  held,  by 
lineage  of  M.  Olivier  Paesnel,  chevalier,  the  fiefs  of 
D'Agon  and  ail  its  appurtenances  (Curtem  supra 
mare  quse  dicitur  Agons)  ;  which  M.  Olivier  hèld  by 
homage  of  the  Lord  of  Fougères  by  fief  of  Haubert. 

In  1341,  William  Paisnel,  Lord  of  Agon,  appeared 
at  the  handshew  of  Robert  Bertrand,  Sire  of  Fau- 
guemon.  King  John  wishing  to  recompense  Guill- 
aume-des-Roches,  who  had  ceded  to  him  the  office  of 
Seneschal  of  Anjou,  granted  to  his  lordship  of  Anjou 
two  fairs,  one  at  Pentecoste,  the  other  in  September  : 
thèse  fairs  hâve  become  the  fairs  of  Caen  and  of 
Guibray. 


NOTE». 


Page  58.     {26. )^Montchat(m, 

The  Château  de  la  Roque  à  Monchaton,  situated  on 
a  hill  commanding  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine  on 
the  left,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea,  formerly  a  place  of 
strength,  is  in  point  of  position  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  of  La  Manche.  The  etymology  of  its  name,  its 
entrenchment,  its  position,  and  proximity  to  a  bridge 
which  tradition  makes  of  Roxnan  prigin«  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  it  aiso  was  a  post  of  the  Romans. 
The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence  which  is  almost  per- 
pendicular  ezcept  to  the  east,  where  it  is  strongly  de- 
fended  by  ditches  and  very  high  and  broad  ramparts. 
Its  site  forms  a  parallelogram,  having  its  longer  sides 
running  north  and  south.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest  it  belonged  to  Trustin  Halduc,  who  with  bis 
son  Eudon  [cum  Capello]  or  Odon  Capd,  gave  the 
church,  "  Ëcclesiam  Sancti  Georgii  de  Rocâ,"  vith 
lands  in  another  part  of  the  parish,  a  tiUie  of  their  mil!» 
and  fisheries  to  the  Abbey  of  Lessay,  founded  by  them. 
In  11 26,  it  belonged  to  the  Barons  de  la  Haie-du-pults. 
Raoul  de  la  Haie,  allied  by  marriage  to  Stephen,  was 
long  the  most  dreaded  foe  of  the  Hantagenets,  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  retire  to  bis  Château  de  la 
Roque,  then  considered  iminregnable.  His  brother 
Richard,  who  commanded  for  Stephen  at  Cherbourg, 
was  taken  by  the  pirates.  This  Raoul,  was  probably 
the  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Raoul,  of  whom  great  men- 
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tion  is  made  at  the  battle  of  the  Conquest.    Robert 
Wace  says, 

"  Dune  point  H  Sire  de  la  Hcne, 
Nus  n'  espame  ne  ne  manaie, 
Ne  nus  ne  fier t  k*à  mort  ne  traie, 
Ne  poet  garir  k'il/et  plaie  " 

He  was  constable  of  the  castle  and  county  of 
Nottingham;  and  with  other  grants  had  that  of 
Halnac  in  Sussez.  Robert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
fbonded  the  priory  of  Bozgrove»  which  he  gave  to 
the  Abbey  of  Lessay.  A  réquisition  was  laid  before 
Henry  Y.  by  Robert  Dyonis,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
**  nobla  homme  Hue  Spencer,  Bailly  de  Cotentin/' 
on  the  pétition  of  Jean  de  Guéhibert  [a  Thieuvelle], 
1446,  showing  the  misfortunes  he  and  the  château 
de  Montchaton  had  suffered  :  *'  et  n'  y  demeure  qu' 
une  vielle  salle  qui,  par  occasion  de  la  guerre,  a  été 
arse  deux  fois.''  The  act,  founded  on  this  réqui- 
sition, commences  :  "  Henry,  par  la  grâce  de  Dieu, 
Ro]i  de  France  et  d'Angleterre,  à  nos  amés  et  féaulx, 
les  genz  de  nos  comptes,  salut  et  dilection,"  &c.  By 
this  we  leam  that  the  castle  was  destroyed  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  stone  of  Caen, 
of  which  it  was  built,  was  employed  in  aggrandising 
and  strengthening  the  Castle  of  Regnieville.  The 
following  may  be  thought  curions,  respecting  the 
watch  and  ward  of  the  bridge,  1327  : — "  Guillaume 
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Corbet,  écuyer,  tient  de  Jehan  Corbet>  écuyer,  en 
parage,  et  ledit  Jehan  tient  du  Roy,  par  hommage, 
un  quart  de  fief  de  Haubert,  à  gage  piège  cour  et 
usage  à  Monchaton;  et  rend  ledit  terrein  au  Roy, 
N.  S.  viii  livres  à  la  St.  Michel,  sur  quatre  des  Vavas- 
seurs  dudit  tenement;  aussy  s'il  venait  guerre  au  pays, 
ledit  Guillaume  ayderait  à  garder  dix  jours  la  maître 
arche  du  pont  de  la  Roque,  et  aussy  les  hommes 
dudit  Guillaume  doivent  ayder  à  garder  les  foires 
de  Montmartin/' 


Page  58.     (27.) — Regnieville. 

The  donjon  of  this  castle  yet  exists  ;  its  walls  are 
eleven  feet  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  the  château, 
which  was  unusually  extensive,  is  defended  by  extra- 
ordinarily  thick  and  high  walls.  Towards  the  sea, 
which  bas  successively  swallowed  up  the  site  of  the 
town,  and  devoured  piece-meal  the  fortifications  of 
the  castle,  the  ramparts  are  destroyed;  but  on  the 
other  sides,  many  interesting  remains  exist.  The  sub- 
terraneous  passages  are  reported  to  extend  to  a  very 
considérable  distance,  but  are  now  too  much  choked 
up  to  permit  any  one  to  verify  the  tradition.  At 
the  foot  of  the  donjon,  there  stiU  remain  some  of 
the  huge  marble  halls,  the  usage  of  which  was  so 
well  known  to  the  middle  âges,  which  the  Turks 
still  employ  with  success,  and  which  the  Saracens, 
according  to  Tasso,  threw  on   the  heads  of  the 
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Christians  daring  the  assault  from  tbe  walls  of  Jéru- 
salem. 

"  Indi  gran  palle  uscian  marmoree  e  gravi." 

Regnieville  belonged  to  tbe  Paisnels,  and  its  port 
began  to  be  much  frequented,  wben  Charles  the  Bad, 
seeing  the  advantages  he  could  dérive  froni  it,  seized 
and  fortified  the  castle,  neglecting  notbing  to  ensure 
its  strengtb  :  to  defray  this  expense,  he  laid  a  heavy 
tariff.  Fifty  years  ago  it  continued  in  the  family  of 
Piennes,  who  resided  in  a  wing  of  the  ancient  castle. 
Regnieville  passed  with  several  other  seigniories  lying 
between  Coutance  and  Granville,  to  the  Hennés,  in 
conséquence  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  thèse  strangers 
with  an  beiress  of  tbe  Paisnels.  M.  Masseville  men- 
tions that  in  1627-8,  M.  de  Piennes  was  accused  of 
holding  intercourse  with  the  Ënglish  who  wisbed  to 
make  a  diversion  on  this  coast,  in  order  to  raise  the 
siège  of  Rochelle,  and  that  he  even  offered  to  sur- 
render  to  them  bis  Castle.  The  enraged  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourbood  were  about  to  sacrifice  him 
and  tbe  château,  wben  tbe  news  of  tbe  death  of  bis 
son,  who  served  in  the  king's  army,  and  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot,  arrived.  Sorrow  for  the  fate  of 
this  young  man  appeased  their  indignation,  and 
calmed  the  storm  that  menaced  Regnieville. 

The  présent  proprietor  bas  constructed  some  works 
round  the  donjon;  but  notbing  can  long  défend  it 
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from  tbe  ravages  of  the  sea,  against  which  even  tbe 
church  is  not  in  safety. 

Page  59.     (2S.)~^ Château  de  Hambie, 

Although  the  château  spoken  of  in  the  text  is 
the  ancient  one  of  which  M.  de  Gerville  says,  '*  Il 
n'existe  aucunes  traces  ....  il  n'  y  a  cependant  pas 
de  doute  que  les  Paynels  n'en  eussent  un."  [Plate, 
frontispiece.]  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  posi- 
tion, architecture,  and  state  of  the  ruins  of  its  suc- 
cessor,  in  the  words  of  that  élégant  writer  and 
accurate  antiquarian.  ''  Le  château  de  Hambye  étoit 
un  des  plus  grands,  des  plus  beaux,  et  des  mieux 
situés  du  département;  son  enceinte  étoit  encore 
entière  au  commencement  de  la  Révolution  ;  le  donjon 
et  une  autre  tour  qui  subsistent  aujourd'hui  suf- 
fisent encore  pour  donner  une  grande  idée  de  cette 
forteresse.  Sa  position  domine  majestueusement  le 
bourg  de  Hambye.  De  tous  les  côtés  sçs  ruines 
sont  très  pittoresques.  Le  donjon  est  très  bien  con- 
servé [1823].  Parmi  tous  les  anciens  châteaux  du  pays 
nous  n'  en  avons  aucun  qui  soit  comparable  à  celui-ci. 
La  beUe  conservation  de  ce  donjon,  sa  hauteur,  les 
guérites  qui  en  couronnent  le  sommet,  en  font  un 
objet  à  souhait  pour  un  dessinateur.  Cette  tour  est 
la  plus  moderne  ;  je  ne  serais  pas  surpris  qu'elle  eût 
été  terminée  par  Ijouis  d'EstouviUe,  et  Jeanne  Paisnel 
sa  femme,  dont  la  magnificence  est  remarquable  dans 
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toutes  ses  constructions,  surtout  à  Hambye.  Le 
puits  de  ce  château  est  d'  une  largeur  et  d'une  pro- 
fondeur extraordinaires;  il  a  été  entièrement  creuse 
dans  le  roc  avec  tant  de  frais  et  de  travaux,  que  suivant 
la  tradition  locale,  la  dépense  en  fut  aussi  forte  que 
celle  de  la  construction  du  superbe  chœur  de  l'élise 
abbatiale.  Le  donjon  est  carré;  il  a  au  moins  cent 
pieds  de  hauteur  ;  il  est  flanqué  de  tourelles  dont  la 
plus  considérable  est  celle  qui  contient  l'escalier. 
Sous  le  premier  palier  de  Fescalier  on  voit  une 
chambre  qui  a  probablement  servi  de  citerne.  La 
chapelle  étoit  au  rez  de  chaussée  de  cette  tour.  Les 
étages  au-dessus  contiennent  chacun  un  appartement 
simple,  solide,  et  sans  moulures  ou  décorations.  Tous 
ces  appartements  sont  voûtés.  Une  platte-forme  assez 
spacieuse  est  au  sommet.  Les  guérites  sont  aux 
quatre  angles  de  cette  platteforme;  elles  ont  saillie 
et  sont  soutenues  par  des  consoles.  Le  couronne* 
ment  de  cette  tour  est  encore  très  entier  ;  ses  crénaux 
et  ses  consoles  sont  d'un  bel  effet.  Une  autre  tour 
Clément  bien  conservée  est  entièrement  ronde. 
Extérieurement  elle  est  décorée  de  cordons  qui  en 
marquent  les  différens  étages.  Le  couronnement  de 
cette  tour  est  démoli  ;  intérieurement  on  ne  retrouve 
ni  voûtes  ni  planchers.  Celle-ci  est  plus  rapprochée 
du  bourg  que  le  donjon.  Elle  est  connue  sous  le  nom 
de  Tour  de  Moyon.  Je  la  crois  d'une  construction 
plus  ancienne  que  l'autre." — Mémoire  sur  les  anciens 
Châteaux  de  la  Manche,  p.  308. 


Page  59.    (29,)— ^6%  of  Cents- 


A  moDaaterj'  dedicated  ta  St  Vigor  had  exiated 
at  Cerisy  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  when 
it  was  deatroyed  by  the  Nonnana.  About  1030,  ttie 
Duke  Robert,  "  Patnim  euorum  eequai,  CeraHiensem 
abbatiam  instaurare  cœpit,"  (Ord.  Vit.)  founded  a 
□ew  abbey  there,  whicb  he  richly  endowed,  and 
granted  it  maay  privilèges,  witb  power  of  boldiog  a 
court  of  bigh  justice. 

"  A  Cereaefimda  maban, 
E  muilUr  de  religiun, 
MiàgBtt  i  peut  et  Abé  ; 
Bura  i  vUtt  lur  ad  dune. 
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E  tant  franchise  lur  duna 
Cumé  H  Dus  en  sa  terre  a  : 
Cil  uni  H  muldre  è  U  tarrun, 
Li  rapt,  rhumicide,  l'arsun" 

Le  Roman  de  Rou. 

On  the  death  of  Robert,  William  the  Conqueror 
continued  the  édifice  in  a  manner  worthy  the  mag- 
nificence  of  his  sire.  The  habitation  of  the  monks  is 
boilt  with  solidity  and  taste.  The  church  of  the 
abbey  merits  the  utmost  study  of  the  connoisseur  ; 
no  édifice  ofièrs  so  beautiful  a  union  of  spécimens  of 
the  architecture  commonly  denominated  ancient  and 
modem  gothic  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  building  of 
such  grand  proportions  which  can  with  so  certam 
a  date  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  commencement 
of  the  eleventh  century.  M.  Auguste  le  Prévost 
has  in  his  possession  an  ancient  parchment  chartu- 
lary  confirmed  by  Henry  I.,  Robert's  grandson,  dated 
XI.  Cal.  December,  1120^  a  few  days  before  the  fatal 
wreck^  in  which  his  son  and  a  hundred  of  the  lords 
of  the  court  perished.  Much  of  the  property  given 
by  this  charter  had  been  possessed  by  an  abbey  on 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  supposed  by  M.  De  Gerville  to 
bave  been  Nanteuil  or  St.  Marcouf,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  and  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Norman  pirates  in  the  ninth. 
Among  the  monks  of  Cerisy  they  may  boast  of  the 
valiant  and  gigantic  Auvray,  to  whom  with  Néel  of 
St.  Sauveur,  Robert  confided  the  castle  which  he 
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had  built  on  the  Coisnon  ^  to  awe  tbe  enemy  ;  while 
he  proceeded  to  ravage  Dol  and  the  adjacent  countiy. 
Alain,  Duke  of  Brittany,  **  curius  fit  de  sei  vengiery** 
and  with  the  élite  of  his  troops  attacked  Auvray-le- 
Géant  and  Néel  with  the  utmost  violence.  Owing 
to  the  valour  of  thèse  chiefs,  who  performed  prodi- 
gies,  Alain  suffered  a  signal  defeat.  Auvray,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  Robert,  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  munificent  friend,  disgusted  at  the  perfidy  of 
the  nobles  towards  the  infant  William,  yet  declining 
to  stain  his  sword  in  a  civil  war,  bequeathed  his 
immense  fiefs  to  his  son  William,  and  his  daughter, 
the  benefactress  of  Caen.  He  also  greatly  enriched 
his  brothers,  and  then  from  piety  and  love  of  its 
founder,  gave  Louvières,  the  church  of  St.-Laurent- 
sur-mer,  Surrain,  and  the  church  of  Tessy-le-gras, 
with  ail  his  gold  and  personalty  to  Cerisy. 

'  A  Ceretie  et  à  Saint- Figor 
Pur  amistiê  al  Creator, 
E  pur  Vamur  de  son  seignor, 
Ki  Vabéie  a  comencie, 
Va  mult  amée  et  exkaucie, 

He  assamed  there  the  monastic  habit,  and  was  no 
less  eminent  for  dévotion  and  charity,  than  he  had 
been  for  valour  and  affection.  Abbots  of  much  eele- 
brity  bave  govemed  the  monastery  of  Cerisy  ;  among 

*  See  note  on  Mount  St.  Michael,  toI.  i.  p.  276. 
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tliem  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  (1656).  Ite  relative 
wealth  ifl  thos  estimated  by  M.  de  Gerville  : — taking 
the  revenue  of  Cerisy  at  100,  the  revenue  of  Mont 
St.  Michel's  would  be  as  60  ;  that  of  Savigny  as  52  ; 
Montebourg  48  ;  Lessay  36  ;  St.  Sauveur  28  ;  Cher- 
bourg and  St.  Lô  24  ;  Hambye  18. 

Page  59.     (30.)— 5^  Denis-le-Vetu. 

Rendered  in  the  Latin  by  "  Vêtus,"  though  many 
places  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Denis  appear  to  boast 
of  greater  antiquity  ;  in  the  acts  of  St.  Louis  it  is 
styled  "  Sanctns  Dyonisius  Vetustus." 

Page  59.     (31.)— Qw^wwy. 

The  English  peerage  mentions  that  Raoul  de  Kai- 
neto  was  at  the  Conquest.  His  son  Raoul  possessed 
many  manors  in  Dorsetshire,  and  founded  the  monas- 
tery  of  Tarent.  William  his  younger  son  made  king 
Stepheu  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  They  appear 
connected  with  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Somerset. 
Robert  de  Chesnet  [de  Chesneto]  was  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1147.  In  the  register  of  the  fiefs  of 
Philippe- Auguste  it  paid  one  knight's  fee  ;  *'  Domina 
de  Quesneto  tenet  Quesnetum  per  servicium  unius 
militis.''    It  was  then  held  by  a  female. 

Page  69.     (32.)— 7>c%. 
Of  the  ancient  château  of  Trelly  no  trace  now 
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remains.  Brompton  and  Duchesne  name  the  Sire  of 
Trelly  as  a  follower  of  William  at  the  Conquest.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  the  rich  and 
powerful  Meurdracs  possessed  it.  Godwin  mentions 
that  Henry  Meurdrac,  Archbishop  of  York  in  1153» 
disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Bernard,  was  canonized, 
and  that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb.  Ro- 
bert Murdrack  signed  the  confirmation  of  donations 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Evroult 
in  1080;  and,  according  to  Domesday-book,  pos- 
sessed considérable  lands.  CoUins's  Peerage  cites 
two  English  barons,  Geoffry  de  Traily  under  Henry 
I.,  and  Gautier  his  son,  whose  barony  consisted  of 
nine  knights'  fiefs,  and  the  manor  of  Verdun.  After 
Gautier  they  appear  to  hâve  become  extinct. 

Page  59.     (33.) — Montaigu-les-Bois. 

However  powerful  may  hâve  been  this  castle,— *the 
birth-place  of  the  most  puissant  nobles  of  England 
and  France, — hardly  a  vestige  now  remains.  No  lofty 
donjon  or  crumbling  tower,  no  deep  ravine  or  pre- 
cipitous  promontory,  awakes  ideas  of  the  feudal  gran- 
deur of  the  olden  times,  and  associâtes  with  the 
historié  réminiscences  of  this  classic  name.  Its  site 
was  a  plain,  without  natural  means  of  defence,  except 
a  lazy  rivulet,  which  crawls  into  a  pond.  Drogon 
de  Montaigu  sCccompanied  the  Conqueror  under  the 
standard  of  Robert  de  Mortain  ;  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved   by  that  prince,  who  named  his  château  in 
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Somersetshire  after  his  friend.  Towards  the  eiu) 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  William  de  Montaigu  suc- 
ceeded  Drogon,  who  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  II. 
left  his  possessions  to  his  son  Drogon,  whose  son 
William  paid  a  great  part  of  Richard  Cœur-de-Lion's 
ransom.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  heirs  of  this  house, 
were  Earls  of  Salisbury.  William,  the  second  Ëarl 
of  Salisbury,  particularly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cressy,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
gênerais  of  his  day,  and  commanded  the  rear-guard 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356.  It  was  for  love  of 
his  beautiful  wife  that  Edward  III.  instituted  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  1349  :  William  de 
Montaigu  was  the  seventh  knight  elected  at  the  first 
installation  ;  he  sided  with  Richard  IL  against  Henry 
IV.,  and  died  on  the  scaffold.  Thomas  his  son  was 
Heut.-general  of  Normandy  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  V.  and  VI.;  he  reduced  many  fortresses, 
defeated  the  army  of  the  King  of  France  at  Crevant, 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  achieve  the  victory 
of  Vemeuil,  and  was  one  of  the  most  victorious 
gênerais  the  English  had  in  France.  This  family 
gave  to  England  the  duchy  of  Montagu,  not  long 
extinct,  and  the  dukes  of  Manchester.  Many  of  our 
noblest  families  are  its  scions.  In  France  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  under  Philippe-Auguste,  Phi- 
lip the  Bold  and  Philip  the  Fair,  and  at  Poitiers 
were  the  most  forward  of  the  combatants  to  oppose 
their  English  relations.  The  posterity  of  Drogon  pos- 
sessed  Montaigu-les-Bois  until  the  death  of  Sébastian 
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de  Montaigu  in  1715>  who  dying  sine  proie,  it  passed 
to  the  family  de  Cresnay  [Poil vilain],  by  the  msff- 
riage  of  his  sister  with  George  de  Cresoày,  1683. 

The  anns  of  Montaigu  of  La  Manche  are  *'  d'argent 
à  deux  bandes  de  sable  accompagnées  de  sept  co- 
quilles de  même.''  "  Where  would  one  end  !"  exclaims 
M.  De  Gerville,  "  Si  on  voulait  rapporter  tous  les 
services  des  Montaigus  !  leurs  exploits  !  leurs  fonda- 
tions religieuses  !" 

Page  60.     (34.) — Gavray, 

The  castle  stood  on  a  steep  eminence  near  the 
town.  It  is  surrounded  not  by  a  moat  but  by  a 
profonnd  and  narrow  valley  which  it  is  impossible  to 
choke  up,  and  thus  it  was  nearly  inaccessible,  and 
before  the  invention  of  gunnery  possessed  every  ad- 
vantage.  The  summit  of  this  height  commanda  a 
magnificent  view.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it 
was  a  royal  domain,  for  which  reason  no  mention  is 
made  of  its  Sire,  in  tho  list  of  William's  companiona. 
Henry  strongly  fortified  it  before  he  lost  his  Cotentin 
possessions.  Roger  de  Montaigu,  Raoul  de  Thieu- 
ville,  Helie  d'Amondeville,  Raoul  de  Vir,  Richard 
de  Rollos,  and  many  other  great  seigniors  did  mili- 
tary  service  for  it.  When  Philippe-Auguste  reco- 
vered  Normandy,  Raoul  de  Thieuville,  seignior  of 
Mesnil-Garnier  was  bound  in  time  of  war  to  do 
service  at  the  principal  gâte.  William  de  Vir  and 
Agnes  de  Valence  gave  also  each  a  knight's  service  ; 
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William  de  Mootaigu  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  service 
only. — lAb.  Rub,  Scac, 

In  1322  Philip  tbe  Pair  confîned  in  this  castle. 
Blanche,  wife  of  Prince  Charles  his  son,  convicted 
of  adultery.  Du  Guesclin,  1378,  was  about  to  raise 
the  siège  of  this  castle,  which  he  had  undertaken, 
when  its  gallant  commander  D'Evreux,  inspecting 
by  candle-ligbt  a  tower  which  contained  powder, 
blew  up  hhnself  and  those  who  accompanied  him  ; 
this  accident  caused  the  réduction  of  the  fortress. 
The  treasures  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had  been  de- 
posited  there,  amounting  to  60,000  francs  (2400Z.) 
in  gold,  three  rich  crowns,  and  a  quant ity  of  jewels 
belonging  to  the  king  of  France.  This  treasure  was 
given  to  the  Sire  Bureau-de-la-Rivière,  "  Qui  le 
désirait  fort,"  and  the  castle  was  dismantled.  The 
fortifications  were  rased  in  1386,  by  Thomas  de 
Grafart;  and  thus,  in  1418,  Gavray  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  English,  who  during  their  long  résidence 
in  Normandy,  in  part  repaired  its  fortifications.  In 
1449«  the  Duke  de  Richemont  retook  it;  and  for 
his  eminent  services,  Charles  VU.,  by  letters  dated 
Tours,  1450,  gave  him  for  his  life  the  town,  lands, 
lordship,  and  viscounty  of  Gavray. 

Page  60.     (35.) — Cerences. 

The  château  of  Cerences,  ''  Curtem  quse  appellatur 
Cerencis  supra  fluvium  Senae,"  was  one  of  those 
which  Richard  III.  gave  in  marriage  portion,  1026, 
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to  his  wife  Adèle.  It  appears  to  hâve  been  a  ducal 
domain,  until  made  part  of  the  apanage  of  Robert, 
Count  of  Mortain,  utérine  brotber  of  the  Duke  Wil- 
liam. In  the  foUowing  century  it  was  possessed  by 
a  Carbonnel,  whose  ancestor  had  assisted  at  the  Con- 
quest.  In  the  reign  of  Henrjr  II.  it  appears  that 
there  were  two  fiefs  dépendent  on  the  Count  de  Mor- 
tain,  each  of  which  did  service  :  one  held  by  Hugh 
de  Carbonnel,  the  other  by  Oliver  de  Tracy,  pro- 
bably  grandson  of  Turgis  de  Tracey,  who  assisted 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  who  commanded  the 
Norman  troops  in  1073.  In  England  Henry  de 
Tracy  was  distinguished  by  his  invariable  dévotion 
to  Stephen,  and  received  from  him  the  barony  of 
Bamstaple  in  Devonshire.  The  owners  of  Cerences 
foUowed  the  same  line  of  politics,  and  their  château 
is  enumerated  among  those  taken  by  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  in  1141,  from  the  partisans  of  Stephen. 
"  Ipse  autem  movens  exercitum  Cerentias  venit,  quo 
sine  ferro  recepto  ad  Bricatim  [Avranches]  civitatem 
venit.  [joh.  maj.  mon.  gest.]*'  The  spots  pointed  ont 
as  the  probable  site  of  the  castle,  are  La  Motte  Bil- 
lart.  Le  Mont  de  Souris,  and  on  the  road  to  Brehal 
near  the  church. 

Page  60.— Dtf  Vere. 

Forty  years  before  the  Conquest,  Ver  made  part 
of  the  ducal  domain,  and  was  a  portion  of  Adèle*» 
marriage  settlement.  ''  Curtem  quse  dicitur  Ver 
supra  fluvium  Senœ."    Aubrey  [Alberic]  de  Vere  ac- 
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companied  the  Conqueror;  and  his  descendants  hâve» 
for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years,  without  interruption^ 
been  Earls  of  Oxford.  In  1135,  Robert  de  Vere 
brought  the  body  of  Henry  I.  to  England,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  same  baron  signed  the  charter 
of  the  grant  which  Stephen  gave  to  Oxford,  on  his 
happy  accession.  Under  Henry  IL,  Raoul  de  Ver 
paid  the  senrice  of  one  knight  ;  ''  Radus  de  Vir,  1  mil. 
in  balliva  de  Gravreyo."  We  find  in  the  book  of 
fiefs  of  Philippe-Auguste,  1208,  ''  Radulfus  de  The- 
villa,  Guillehnus  de  Ver,  Agnes  de  Valence,  et  Guillel- 
mus  de  Monteacuto  debent  servie,  trium  militum  et 
dimid.,  ad  custodiam  Gavray." — lAb,  Feod. 

The  judge  who  imprisoned  "  Prince  Hal,"  after- 
wards  Henry  V.,was  of  the  family  of  Gascoins  of 
Ver,  who  came  into  possession  after  the  Louvels,  in 
1327.  A  few  years  before  the  Révolution,  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  M.  le  Forestier  de  Mobec. 

Page  60.    {36.)—Chantehup. 

Accustomed  to  more  scientifîc  approaches,  and 
more  formidable  powers  of  offence,  forgetful  that 
the  means  of  attack  and  defence  are  in  every  âge 
proportionate,  and  march  with  equal  steps, — we  are 
apt,  in  our  estimation  of  their  force,  too  much  to  de- 
preciate  the  capability  of  résistance  of  many  of  the 
feudal  castles,  and  not  unfrequently  feel  a  contemp- 
tuous  surprise  to  find  they  hâve  withstood  sièges, 
hâve  been  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  sovereign,  and 
hâve  called  forth  vigorous  and  often  inefiectual  efforts 
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to  suppress  them.    As  far  as  regards  their  strength, 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  their  possessors,  as  in  Italy, 
had  "  più  paura  de'  popoli  che  de'  forestieri." — Mwh. 
They  were  rather  places  of  security  in  civil  feuds  and 
intestine  broils  or  piratical  incursions,  than  intended 
to  hold  out  against  regular  disciplined  forces  provided 
with  the  mafcerials  for  a  siège.    With  this  they  were 
rarely  threatened,  and  indeed  the  greatest  sovereign 
had  seldom  the  power  for  any  length  of  time  to  inveat 
a  place,  particularly  if  it  belonged  to  one  of  his  own 
barons.    His  vassals  stood  only  forty  days  at  their 
own  charge,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  neither 
chosen  by  himself,  nor  selected  with  regard  to  their 
expérience  in  war,  but  each  baron  conducted  his 
own  foUowers  :  property  gave  military  rank,  [hence 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  the  origin  of  commis- 
sions by  purchase  in  the  English  army,  money  repre- 
senting  property]  and  even  the  suprême  command 
was  often  attached  to  birth.    Thèse  chatels  were  in 
fact  the  offspring  of  civil  dissension,  or  sprang  up 
and  multiplied  during  a  weak  or  troubled  reign.   The 
barons  in  such  times  increased  the  numbers  of  thèse 
strong-holds.     During  the  minority  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  many  of  the  nobles  fortified  themsélves, 
and  openly  defied  the  sovereign  power.    '^  Sub  ejôs 
ineunte  aetate  Normannorum  plurimi  aberrantes  ab 
ejus   fidelitate  in  plura  loca  aggeres  erezenmt  et 
tutissimas  sibi  munitiones  construzenmt."      (Gest. 
de  Duc.)    Robert  Courteheuse^  in  an  assembly  of  the 
barons  at  Caen,  confirmed  and  vainly  endeavoured 
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to  enforce  the  ''  jurisprudence  castrale,"  (established 
by  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  by  them  carried 
into  England)  which  forbad  and  abolished  ail  castks 
ezcept  those  baronies  which  gave  a  right  to  ait  at 
the  exchequer.  Orderic  Vital  complains,  in  painting 
the  miseries  of  Normandy,  that  castles  erected  against 
ail  right>  covered  the  land  :  '*  Adulterina  passim  mu- 
nicipia  condebant  et  ibidem  filii  luporum  ad  dilaceran- 
das  bidentes  nutriebantur."  During  the  troubled 
reign  of  Stephen,  we  meet  with  the  same  complaint  : 
''  Singuli  sibi  castella  construxerunt  et  adversus  eum 
tenuerunt.  Terram  castellis  impleverunt."  [Cbron. 
Sax.  Gib.]  Keeping  this  in  view,  banishing  from 
our  ideas  aU  comparison  with  modem  fortresses, 
and  making  ail  allowance  for  any  want  of  vigour 
in  assault,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Chante- 
loup,  so  late  as  1594,  could  sustain  a  siège  of  seyen 
months  against  M.  Vigues,  chief  of  the  Leaguers. 
Its  govemor,  Nicholas  Frbntin,  certainly  merited 
the  nobility  bestowed  on  him  in  reward  by  Hekiry 
IV.  .  Several  lists  of  the  seigniors  présent  at  the 
Conquest  mention  a  Chanteloup,  who,  it  is  not 
improbable,  was  William,  raentioned  in  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Chanteloup,  as  one  of  the  companions 
of  Robert,  in  1096,  to  the  crusade.  The  family  pos- 
sessed  estâtes  in  Dorsetshire,  and,  among  others, 
Stokewood,  whence  sprung  the  Earls  of  Hereford 
and  Worcester.  Their  chief  property  lay,  however, 
in  Warwickshire,  where  they  gave  their  name  to 
Aston  Cantilupe,  or  Aston  Cantlow,  on  the  borders 
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of  Stafibrdshire.  The  family  vault  is  at  Studely,  to 
which  they  were  great  benefactors.  William  Chante- 
loup  was  a  great  supporter  of  John,  against  the 
barons.  Gautier,  one  of  his  sons,  was  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  Thomas,  wbo 
was  Chancellor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
being  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  in  possession 
of  the  see,  in  1282:  he  was  canonized  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  M.  Rouault  and  many 
others  hâve  given  the  **  life  and  gests"  of  this  saint. 
The  peers  of  Cantipule  became  extinct  in  Ëngland, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  attach- 
ment  of  William  Chanteloup  to  John  Lacklànd,  for 
whom  he  abandoned  the  party  of  Prince  Louis,  son 
of  Philippe-Auguste,  explains  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Lordship  which  bears  their  name.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  was  possessed  by  a  female  of  the  family,  who 
conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Fouques  Paynel,  third  of 
that  name,  who  lived  in  1295.  In  1449,  the  Con- 
stable  Richemont  retook  Chanteloup  from  the  English. 
The  Norman  Chanteloups  bore  "  Losange  d'or  et  de 
sable." 

Page  60.     (37.)— BrAo/. 

While  the  archers  of  Vaudreuil  and  Breteuil  sorely 
wounded  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  by 
their  showers  of  arrows,  the  stout  vassals  of  Bréhal, 
covering  their  heads  with  their  shields,  rushed,  undis- 
mayed  by  the  havoc  of  the  Saxon  battle-axes,  to  a 
doser  combat. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  Mieljc  voleient  ihe  morerj 
Ke  à  lor  dreit  seignor  faillir.** 


R.  Wace. 


Brëhal  belonged  from  a  very  remote  period,  to  the 
Paisnels.  In  the  reign  of  Philippe-Auguste,  Foulques 
Paisnel  was  seignior  of  Bréhal.  Its  church  is  of  a 
more  remote  antiquity  than  the  Abbey  of  Hambie. 
Of  its  castle  every  trace  is  now  defaced  ! 

Page  60.     (38.) — BricqueviUe. 

The  flat  on  which  the  Castle  of  Bricqueville  stands^ 
could  be  inundated  to  such  an  estent,  as  to  render  it 
inaccessible  on  every  point.  Its  periphery  formed  a 
square,  containing  about  thirty  acres.  It  was  flanked 
by  four  circular  towers  at  the  four  angles;  two  of 
thèse  without  battlements  still  exist,  though  in  sad 
decay  ;  their  height  is  about  thirty  feet  :  of  the  depth 
of  the  moat  it  is  now  impossible  to  judge.  The 
ruins  are  visible  from  a  great  distance,  and  are  sur- 
rounded  by  at  least  sixty  salt-pits.  A  branch  of  the 
family  of  Bricqueville  accompanied  William  to  £ng- 
land,  and  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  held  the  Château  de  Laune',  which  it  appears 

1  It  is  more  than  probable,  the  Sire  de  Laune,  as  we  1  as 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  followed  to  the  Conc^uest  under  the  banner 
of  William  Seignior  de  Moyon  : 

**  Li  viel  Willame  de  Moion 
Oui  ovec  li  maint  cumpaignonê" 
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from  the  register  of  the  fiefs  of  Philippe- Auguste^  was 

a  dépendance  of  Moyon  >  :  "  Robertus  de  Briquevill 

tenet  inde  [de  Moyon]  Alnum  per  servicium  unius 

militis  apud  Moyon."    The  most  ancient  possessors 

of  Bricque ville  of  whom  any  authentic  record  exista» 

are  the  Paisnels.      Fouques  Paynel  in  the  reign  of 

Philippe-Auguste,   held  it  for  a  knight's  service  of 

Mont.  St.  Michaëlis  :  "  Fvlco  Paganellus  tenet  inde 

[de  abbate  montis]  Briquevill»  etc.,  .  .  .  per  servicium 

I.  militis."     In  1388,  Nicholas  Paynel  obtained  from 

King  Charles  VI.  the  right  to  rebuild  his  castle, 

and  finished  the  towers.     He  was  son  of  Fouques 

Paynel  the  Third  (1295)    and  Agnes   Chanteloup, 

and  married  (1393)  Jacqueline  de  Verenne.   Nicholas 

Paynel  de  Briqueville  remaining  faithful  to  France, 

Henry  Y.  confiscated  his  land  and  château  (1418) 

to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Seen  from  the  site  of  the  Castle  on  a  fine  day, 
nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
than  the  crowds  of  small  craft  and  the  innumerable 
vehicles  which  pursue  their  active  commerce  in  this 
harbour  and  those  of  Lessay,  Portbail,  Pont*de-la* 
Roque,   and    Mount   St.  Michael's.       Thèse  small 

>  His  château  to  the  south  of  St.  Lo  still  exists.  He 
received  from  the  Conqueror,  Dunster  in  Somersetshire  ;  the 
castle  of  which  became  his  résidence.  His  grandson  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  Matilda  for  his  services  against 
Stephen  ;  and  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  were  '  the 
Barons  Mohun  of  Okehampton  extinct 
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harbours  are  the  source  of  the  agricultural  riches  of 
La  Manche. 

Page  61.     (39) --GranviUe. 

The  most .  ancient  record  extant  of  the  Granvilles» 
who  hâve  been  erroneously  traced  by  our  genealogists 
from  Magnaville  de  Montebourg,  instead  of  Gran- 
ville  of  Mount  St.  Michael's,  is  the  cartulaire  of  Mount 
St.  Michaers^  signed  by  Duke  Richard  I.,  and  attested 
by  Rainald  de  Grand  ville.  In  1180,  Roger  de  Gran- 
ville,  who  had  been  under  the  tutelage  of  Thomas 
de  Saint  Jean  >,  on  coming  of  âge  made  his  vow  at 
the  Abbey  of  Ssdnt  Michael's,  and  became  com- 
mander of  it.  Thomas  de  Gran ville,  chevalier,  (1252,) 
was  seignior  of  the  site  on  which,  two  centuries  later, 
they  placed  the  fortress.  Lord  Scales,  seneschal  of 
England  (1420),  erected  considérable  fortifications,  and 
conscructed  the  harbour,  which  was  soon  after  taken 
by  Ëstouteville,  in  a  gallant  sortie  from  Mount  St. 
Michaëlis.  As  late  as  1792,  the  inhabitants  made  a 
courageous  defence  against  the  English.  Few  towns 
of  its  population  présent  a  scène  of  such  great  activity 
as  Granville. 

'  M.  de  Gerville  corrects  CoIIins  in  placing  the  birth- 

place  of  the  St.  Johns  near  Rouen  :  "  Turrim  Sancti  Joannis 

juxta  Montem  Sancti  Michaëlis.'^   [Rob,  de  Mont."]     Henry 

L|  1106)  when  at  the  siège  of  Tinchebray,  built  a  Castle  de 

Blocus,  and  confided  it  to  Thomas  St.  Jean. 

1 
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Page  61.     (40.)— Pcrcy. 

The  illustrious  Percys,  like  the  Veres,  and  others 
of  the  inost  puissant  familles  of  England,  hâve  left  in 
Normandy  small  remains  of  grandeur,  and  were  the 
least  of  the  powerful  who  followed  William.  To 
this  perhaps,  indeed,  they  owed  much  of  their  rise; 
their  fortune  was  embarked  on  that  adventure,  and 
no  divided  interest  shook  their  policy  or  called  forth 
the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign.  Mainfred,  a  Danish 
chieftain,  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  Normandy.  Of  his  descendants,  William  and  bis 
brother  Serlo  de  Percy  accompanied  William  to  the 
Conquest,  and  received  large  possessions  in  York  and 
lincolnshire  ;  since  which  from  a  remote  period  the 
Paisnels  were  seigniors  of  Percy  until  confiscated 
by  Philippe-Auguste.  The  historiés  of  England  and 
its  peerages  tell  of  the  fortunes,  and  bear  évidence  of 
the  valour,  merits,  and  power  of  the  Anglo  branch  of 
the  Norman  Percys. 

Page  61.     (41.)— 8^  Denis-Ie-Gatt, 

Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Churcb,  which 
is  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Seine,  lay  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  St.  Denis-le-Gast.  The  chapel  and 
parts  designed  for  habitation,  within  which  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  possessor  resided,  were  far 
more  modem  than  the  entrenchments.   It  was  flanked 
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by  several  towers,  still  tolerably  preserved.  The  place 
of  the  drawbridge  over  a  profonnd  moat  is  yet  visible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  romande  tban  its  position  on 
the  bold  banks  of  the  river,  covered  with  dense  woods. 
Brompton,  Duchesne,  Masseville,  Chronique  de  Le 
Mégissier,  mention  the  Sire  de  St.  Denis  in  their  cata- 
logues of  the  Conqueror's  companions,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived  great  grants.  Among  the  many  châteaux  named 
St.  Denis  which  présent  themselves  in  Normandy,  M. 
de  Gerville  proves  with  great  research  and  ingenuity 
that  St.  Denis-le-Gast  had  the  honour  to  send  forth  this 
champion.  At  the  crusades  of  Robert  Courteheuse, 
St.  Denis-le-Gast  and  Beauchamp  belonged  to  the 
same  family,  and  bore  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Meu- 
drack.  [V.  Trelly,  p.  67-^  "  D'azur  à  deux  jumelles 
d'or  au  Lion  passant  en  chef."  In  the  red  book  of 
the  Exchequer,  St.  Denis  is  placed  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Cerence  :  "  In  balliâ  de  Cerentiis  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Dionysio,  Hugo  de  Bello  Campo  ^"  Hughes  de 
Beauchamp  was  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  received 
many  grants  in  Bedfordshire,  and  married  a  daughter 

*  The  **  Bello  Campo"  [Beauchamp]  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  Campbells,  whose  Château  de  Champeaux 
is  near  the  hamlet  of  Telliers  ;  they  are  not  on  the  list  of 
William's  companions.  In  the  register  of  the  fiefs  of  Philippe- 
Auguste,  we  find,  "  Willelmus  de  Campelles,  unum  militem 
per  XI.  dies  de  garda  ad  custodiam  Régis."  **  Robertus  de 
Campell»  1  mil.  per  40  dies  de  garda  et  posteà  ad  custa- 
mentum  Régis.'* 
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of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  The  family  of  Meudrac  possessed 
this  commune  in  1250.  In  1327»  Philip  de  Saint 
Denis  [Meudrac]  was  seignior  of  St.  Denis-le-Gast. 
In  1430,  St.  Denis  being  a  fortress,  the  troops  of  the 
king  of  France  took  possession  of  it.  In  1437,  the 
Ënglish,  under  Sir  Thomas  Scales,  attacked  St. 
Denis-le-Gast;  and,  after  several  combats  at  St. 
Denis,  Beauchamp,  Provotière,  took  it,  and  in  1440 
destroyed  the  fortifications,  which  were  abandoned. 
The  famous  St.  Ëvremond  was  brother  to  the  seig- 
nior of  St.  Denis-le-Gast,  who  (1591)  changed  their 
name.  Marquetai,  for  that  of  St.  Denis  :  by  marriage 
it  passed  (1760)  to  the  Vaillants,  to  whose  descend- 
ants it  still  belongs. 

Page  67.    (44.)— PW  to  Csmond. 

Â  small  number  of  Norman  pilgrims  retuming 
from  Palestine  landed  at  Salemo  for  refreshment  ; 
and  before  their  departure  the  Saracens  had  arrived 
to  exact  their  accustomed  annual  pillage.  The  fierce 
northerns,  indignant  that  thèse  infidels  should  thus 
insuit  Christians,  threw  down  the  scrip  and  bourdon, 
seized  arms,  and,  calling  to  the  timid  Salertins  to 
foUow,  rushed  on  the  Saracens,  who  little  expect- 
ing  such  résistance,  were  repulsed  with  slaughter. 
Guaimar  III.,  grateful  to  his  defenders,  ofièred  every 
thing  that  could  induce  them  to  remain.  The  love 
of  country  prevailed,  but  on  their  retum  it  sufficed 
to  recount  their  exploits,  to  boast  of  the  sky  of  Italy, 
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to  relate  the  dangers  to  encounter,  and  the  laurels 
to  be  won^  to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  désire 
to  fly  to  the  succour  of  Guaimar.  Osmond  Drengot, 
a  powerful  and  favoured  baron  of  Robert,  was  riding 
witb  tbe  Duke  and  a  numerous  cortège  in  the  forest 
of  Lyons,  when  Guillaume  Repostel,  no  less  great 
and  favoured,  lightly  uttered  some  words  offensive 
to  the  honoiu"  of  Osmond's  daugbter.  The  indignant 
father  struck  the  caluniniator  dead,  under  the  very 
safeguard  of  the  Duke.  However  just  the  revenge, 
the  insuit  to  Robert  was  too  great  to  expect  pardon. 
Osmond  sought  an  honoiu'able  exile,  and  tumed  bis 
steps  and  hopes  where  glory  wooed  him,  followed  by 
bis  fond  and  valiant  brothers,  Rainulfe  d'Aschetil, 
Rodolphe,  and  a  band  of  brave  adventurers;  they 
arrived  at  Naples,and  founded  Averse-la-Normande  i. 
Success  attended  them,  not  less  against  the  Greek 
Ëmperors,  than  the  Saracens.  Tristan  Cistel,  Richard 
de  Cartel,  Guillaume  de  Montreuil,  Bohemond,  Har- 
doin,  a  host  of  restless  youths,  lovers  of  enterprise, 
at  the  head  of  whom  marched  the  heroic  Tancrede 
de  Hauteville-le-Guichard  ^,  and  bis  renowned  bro- 
thers,  ail  greedy  of  glory,  and  buming  with  désire 
to  signalize  their  name,  hastened  to  join  Osmond.  In 

'  About  eight  miles  from  Naples,  "  Citta  piccola,  ma  ben 
fabbricata  ed  allegra.  La  strada  principale  che  la  traversa, 
è  bella  e  decorata  di  buone  fabbriche." 

*  Tbe  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Hautevîlle-le-Guichard  exist 
to  the  north  of  the  church. 
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a  short  time  they  became  the  vanquishers  of  popes, 
Greeks^  and  Neapolitan  princes^  and  made  a  rapid 
conquest  of  L'Apouille,  Capua,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 
Guillaume  de  Guiscard,  named  Bras  de  fer,  was  in  1043 
elected  Count  d'Apouille.  Robert  Guiscard,  brave, 
politic,  and  astute,  was  invested  by  Gregory  VIL, 
Duke  of  L'Apouille  and  Calabria,  and  pusbed  bis 
brilliant  conquests  to  the  East.  By  Roger  Guiscard 
was  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Page  67'    (45.) — Paradise, 

The  éloquent  hermit  Cucupiètre  promised  a  cer- 
tainty  of  paradise  to  the  brave  who  fell  combating  an 
infidel. 

Page  6B.    i^û.y-Tbeir  red  shields. 

The  left  wing  of  the  birds,  which  in  bis  vision 
obeyed  Rollo,  was,  le  Roman  de  Rou  informs  us, 
red: — 

'*  Mult  i  aveit  oisiax,  tôt  U  mont  porprenoient, 
En  plusors  lieuz  trovoient  niz  et  altres  f escient  ; 
Kel  part  ke  il  cUoient  à  Rou  obéissoient, 
E  lor  eles  senestres  totes  rouges  estoient." 

Thèse,  the  Christian  prisoner  interprets  to  Rollo 
to  be  bis  companions  in  baptism,  who  afterwards 
should  build  their  nests  about  him,  and  be  subject 
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to  bim  ;  their  left  wings  denoting  the  coloar  of  the 
shield  they  bore:*— 

« 
"  Par  les  eles  vermeilles  ki  à  senestre  sontf 

Peux  les  escuz  entendre,  k*a  lor  cols  porteront,* 

I  know  not  if  the  colour  of  our  military  costume 
origîtaates  in  the  red  shields  of  the  Normans. 


Page  70.     (47.) — Robert  Courteheuse  ajferwards  ran 

the  walls. 

In  1054,  when  Henry  I.  of  France  and  Geoffrey 
Martel  passed  the  Orne,  Caen  was  without  citadel, 
walls,  or  battlement.    Thus  Robert  Wace  sings  : — 

**  Encore  ert  Caem  sanz  chastel, 
N*i  aveitfet  mur  ne  quesnel" 

Robert  Courteheuse,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  state  of  bis  finances, 

**  Li  Dus  n*  aveit  gaires  deniers, 
Kar  il  despendeit  volentiers  ;" 

began  to  repair  its  fortifications  : — 

**  A  Cdémfist  une  trenckie, 
Ke  encor  pot  estre  enseignie, 
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J^t  va  par  la  rue  Meisine 
Ki  à  la  porte  Milet  ^  fine  ; 
Une  partie  d'Ogne  i  vaU, 
U  H  flot  monte  è  retrait." 

The  treachery  by  which  the  nobles,  in  1 105,  sold 
Robert  Courteheuse,  and  betrayed  Caen  to  Henry  1., 
the  priée  of  that  business,  and  the  popular  indigna- 
tion, are  dwelt  On  by  Robert  Wace,  and  Orderic 
Vital ....  **  Rex  autem  quatuor  primuribus  Cadomi 
Dalintonam  in  Anglia  dédit,  quae  Ixxx  libras  per  sin- 
gulos  annos  reddidit,  et  Villa-traditorum  usque  hodie 
nominatur,  licet  illis  nune  subjecta  non  sit."  The 
Roman  de  Rou  says,  even  the  garden  near  St.  Mar- 
ten,  by  the  port  Arthur,  where  the  traitors  assem- 
bled,  was  struck  with  sterility,  nor  bas  since  pro- 
duced  apples  or  other  fruit.  Robert  Fitz-haimon, 
the  corrupter  of  the  "  Cadomenses,"  received  soon 
after,  before  Falaise,  the  reward  of  bis  treachery, — 
a  blow  on  the  head  depriving  him  of  reason  for  the 
rest  of  bis  ]ife. 

No  town,  before  their  suppression,  could  equal 
Caen  in  the  number  of  the  spires  of  its  religious 
édifices. 

^  This  port  is  near  Vaucelles,  by  the  river  Orne. 
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Page  ro.     {iS.)—Tke  Seouri/U  ArktU  ofFalaùe. 

Far  exteodiDg  aa  the  famé  of  the  brilliant  achiere- 
ments  of  her  son,  a  reproach  has  beea  aesociated 
with  tbe  name  of  the  loveiy  maid  of  Falaise,  which 
tbough  it  fell  with  peculiar  odium  on  her,  she  waa 
in  no  way  more  obnoxiouB  to,  thao  Pope,  Sprote,  ot 
Gonnor,  wlio  like  herself  were  married  à  la  Dannoia, 
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then  commonly  ^  tbe  only  conjugal  tie  in  Nonnandy. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  his  father,  ail  her 
son's  ancestors  merited  the  appellation  of  Nothus, 
by  which  he  was  particularly  distinguished,  not  less 
than  himself.  Historians  differ  as  to  her  name  and 
family,  since  sbe  is  variously  called  Harlot,  Herlotta, 
Herlese,  Aillot^  Arlieta,  Arletta,  Hellena,  and  Bellona; 
and  with  respect  to  her  family,  since  the  Chronicles 
of  St.  Denis  describe  her  as  *'  Une  pucelle  qui  avait 
nom  Herlave,  fille  de  Fulboiz,  son  [Robert's]  cham- 
bellan ;"  and  WiUiam  of  Jumièges^  as  "  Herleva,  Ful- 

berti  cubicularii  Ducis  filia nobilibus  indige- 

nis,  et  maxime  ex  Richardorum  prosapiâ  natis,"  while 

'  M.  Pluquet,  in  a  note  on  the  words  '*  Filz  à  putains/' 
80  often  repeated  by  Robert  Wace,  and  other  authors  of 
the  middle  âges,  and  which  are  used  in  addressing  or 
designating  the  "  paysans,"  serfs,  or  villains,  is  led  to  sup- 
pose the  people  were  not  married,  and  lived  in  concu- 
binage. The  appellation  is  used  generally  inoffensively, 
and  without  any  opprobrious  signification.  The  authority 
of  the  church,  which  now  made  rapid  strides  to  univenal 
power,  and  whose  usurpations  we  are  more  mindful  of  than 
grateful  for  the  benefits  she  disseminated,  had  soon  greater 
influence  than  the  example  of  the  g^eat,  or  the  custom  of 
the  country.  Will.  of  Jumièges  says  of  the  Conqueror, 
"  Despectui  erat  utpote  nothus  :"  and  the  Chro.  St.  Denisi 
'*  Mult  ob  grant  despit  de  ce  que  li  enfés  Guillaume  estoit 

entrez  en  la  Duchée et  dist,  '  Que  Bastarz  ne  devoit 

pas  estre  heretier,'  et  sans  failli  li  Dux  Robert  Tavoit  en- 
gendré en  une  pucelle." 
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other  wrhtn  make  her  tbe  dangfater  of  a  bourgeois 
of  Falaise^  Herbert,  or  Vert-pre,  a  tanner  '  or  inn- 
keeper  :  **  Herlera  qax  Herberti,  pelliparii  Belgûe 
et  Dodas  filia"  iGaU,  Cftrtf .]  ;  and  the  MS.  of  tbe 
lîbrarj  of  St.  Germain  de  Pree  adds,  **  Et  de  par  sa 
mère  estoit  noble  lignée.**  Erery  cbroniclor,  bow- 
erer,  decks  her  with  extrême  yooth  and  beaotj; 
whicb,  accompanied  witb  nsave  and  great  artless- 
ncM,  bad  cbamu  too  powerfol  for  tbe  ardent  tem- 
pérament of  tbe  Duke  Robert,  wbo,  tbe  Abbe  du 
Moulin  eays,  until  tbis  bad  refused  tbe  most  power- 
ful  connexions,  and  bad  escaped  tbe  masked,  roseate, 
but  inextricable  enthraldoms  of  lore.  61a.  Radol- 
pbus  [apud  Acber.  tom.  III.  spicUegii]  indeed  al- 
ludes  to  a  marriage  of  Robert  witb  Canute's  sister, 
but  no  other  bistorian  bears  him  out*  :  "  Quam- 

^  Tbe  terrible  vengeance  William  took  on  thirty-two 
•oldierf  of  Alençon,  by  cutting  off  their  feet  and  hand«, 
for  calling,  in  dérision  of  his  mother's  family,  **  Hides  ! 
hidef  I  f kins  for  the  tanner  !"  appears  conclusive  on  this 
point.     '*  La  pell  la  pel !  al  parmentier." — fFace, 

**  Pelles  enim  et  renones  ad  injuriam  Ducis  verberaverant, 
ipsoinque  Pelliciarium  despective  vocitaverant,  eo  quod  pa- 
rentes matris  c;jas  pelliciarii  exstiterant .  .  .  illusores  vero, 
coram  omnibus  infrâ  Alencium  consistentibus,  manibus  pri- 
▼ari  Jussit  et  pedibus.  Nec  mora  sicut  jusserat,  triginta  duo 
débilitât!  sunt."— ^t/Z.  Gemet 

*  The  ''  Oesta  Consulum  Andegavensium/'  repeat  the 
same  thing  in  nearly  the  same  words,  evidently  confound- 
ing  the  son  with  his  father. 
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libet  sororem  Anglorum  Régis  Canuc  manifestum  est 
duxisse  uxorem,  quam  odiendo  divortium  fecerat  ;  ex 
concubinâ  tamen,**  &c.  &c.  At  this  period,  the  Chroni- 
cles  of  Tours  describe  Herletta  as  **  Filiam  cujus- 
dam  quam  ad  cboros  vidit  in  tantum  adamavit/'  &c. 
tbe  Cbronicles  Sitbiensi,  "  Cujus  speciem  in  chorea 
saltantis  concupiscens  ;"  William  of  Malmesbury, 
*'  Cujus  speciem  in  cboro  saltantis  forte  conspi- 
catus."  Thus  we  must  présent  Ariette  to  our  imagi- 
nation at  gambols  witb  ber  playmates,  when^  inter- 
rupting  migbty  projects  of  glory  and  ambition,  softer 
yet  not  less  imperious  sentiments  are  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  captivated  Duke  >.    Robert 

**  Sees  her  sporting  on  the  flow'ry  green, 
Ând  loves  the  blooming  maid  as  soon  as  seen  : — " 

*'  Le  Duc  Robert  estant  un  jour  à  Falaise,  une 

>  A  window  in  the  donjon  of  the  castle  of  Falaise  is 
pointed  out  as  the  identical  one  from  which  Robert  first 
beheld  the  graceful  girl.  The  tradition  of  Falaise  is,  sbe 
was  standing  at  a  fountain.  Beniot  de  Santé  More  says, 
that  she  was  washing  there  : — 

**  Dans  le  ruissel  tCunfontenel 

Ou  en  blanchisseit  un  cheUnil, 

Od  autre»  filles  de  borgeU, 

Dunt  aveit  od  H  plus  de  treis, 

Tirez  aveit  ses  dras  en  sus, 

Si  cum  pucelles  ont  en  us, 

Par  enveisure  è  par  geu." 

BiB.  Harl. 
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forte  belle  fille  et  gracieuse  pucelle,  nommée  Arlette> 
fille  d'un  bourgeois  de  la  ville,  laquelle  fut  si  bien  à 
sa  grâce,  qu'il  voulut  avoir  pour  son  amoureuse,  et 
parce  qu'il  la  requbt  afifecteusement  à  son  père,  à  que 
oncques  ne  lui  estoit  avenu  pour  demander,  ou  avoir 
feme  à  espouse,  ou  outrement,  le  père  de  prime 
face  ne  luy  accorda  pas,  toute  fois  il  fut  par  le  Duc 
tant  importuné  de  prières  [non  abstinuit  quin  sibi 
nocte  conjungeret,  Wil,  Malm.']  que  voyant  la  grande 
afifection  et  amitié  qu'il  portoit  à  sa  fille,  il  s'accorda, 
en  cas  que  sa  dicte  fille  le  voulast  accorder.  Laquelle 
respondit  à  son  père  :  '  Je  suis  votre  enfant  et  ge- 
niture,  ordonnez  de  moy  ce  qu'il  vous  plaist,  je  suis 
preste  vous  obéir.'  "  [Croniques  de  Normandie.] 
However  maidenly  tbis  reply,  it  would  appear  the 
munificent  and  royal  suitor  bad  won  ber  virgin  afifec 
tions,  for  sbe  offered  herself  up  witb  an  abandon- 
ment  to  bis  embrace  wbicb  notbing  but  excess  of 
love  can  excuse.  It  would  be  impertinent  witb  a 
hand  familiar  as  Robert  Wace,  to  draw  aside  tbe 
curtains,  and  violate  tbe  sanctity  of  tbe  nuptial 
coucb,  or  dwell  on  tbe  delicacy  of  tact  wbicb  made 
Harlot, 


It 


"  La  kemise  ad  devant  rumpue. 
Lest,  as  sbe  explained. 


**  Ke  le  plut  bas  de  ma  kemise, 
Ki  à  mes  jambes  fiert  è  tuche 
Seit  fumée  vers  vostre  bûche" 

Roman  de  Rou. 
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The  oneirocritick  might  deem  it  less  excusable  to 
omit  her  dream  on  that  eventful  night,  since  so 
many  historians  hâve  related  it.  The  Chronicle  of 
Tours  narrâtes,  that  in  the  vision  of  a  tree,  taking 
its  root  in  her,  and  overshadowing  England  and 
Normandy,  was  prognosticated  the  future  greatness 
of  her  embryo  :  "  Quse  cum  in  prima  nocte  jaceret 
cum  Duce,  et  obdormisset,  vidit  per  somnium  in- 
testina  sua  velut  quamdam  maximam  arborem  super 
Normanniam  et  Angliam  dilatari  :  quod  et  factum 
est.*' 

In  the  Roman  de  Rou,  Arlot  ^  thus  accounts  to 
the  Duke  for  having  *'  Geta  un  plaint  è  tressailli  :" — 

** ke  tongiè  ai 

K'un  arbre  de  mun  cors  isseii, 
Ki  vers  H  ciels  amunt  creisseit  ; 
Del  umbre  ki  entur  alout, 
Tute  Normendie  aumbrouV* 

At  his  birth,  like  ail  persons  who  having  done  great 
deeds  are  fortunate  enough  to  hâve  historians  to 
celebrate  them,  the  infant  William  performed  many 

'  A  récent  Norman  historian  is  angry  with  Hume  calling 
Arlot,  Harlotta — a  word  of  such  offensive  import.  Such, 
however,  is  the  orthography  of  several  chroniclers  ;  and,  with- 
out  doubt,  the  English  language  is  indebted  for  the  word 
and  its  signification,  however  little  merited,  to  the  odium 
endeavoured  to  be  cast  on  the  Conqueror  and  his  mother. 
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feats  of  prowess  which  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  note  to  quote.  Robert  loved  the  Herculean  boy/ 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  utmost  care  :  "  Le  Duc 
Robert  fist  moult  honorablement  nourrir,  et  apprendre 
Guillaume  son  fiz,  tout  an  si  comme  s'il  feust  de  son 
épouse,  et  longuement  nourry  à  Falaise  "  [M S.  Chro. 
de  Nor.]  "  Filium  piissime  et  sanctissime  educatum.'' 
— Roberto  Denyldo.  Nor  was  Ariette  less  honored 
by  the  Duke  :  *'  Unice  dilexit,  et  aliquandiu  justœ 
uxoris  loco  habuit."  \WiU,  Malm,"]  "  Eam  non 
conjugem,  sed  loco  conjugis  aliquamdiu  tenuit." 
\Chro,  S%th%ensir\  Indeed,  the  Chronicle  of  Tours 
affirms,  they  were  married  soon  after  the  birth  of 
William  :  "  Dux  vero  Robertus,  nato  dicto  Guil- 
lelmo  in  isto  eodem  anno,  matrem  pueri  quam  deflo- 
ravit,  duxit  in  uxorem."  Ariette,  cherished  and 
beloved  by  Robert,  and  devoted  to  the  éducation  of 
her  boy,  tasted  for  eight  years  [habebat  tune  filium 
septannum,  Will,  Malm.']  that  felicity  which  makes 
a  paradise  of  earth  ;  when  the  Duke  Robert,  whether 
to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  his  father,  or  from  the  zeal 
of  his  own  dévotion,  or,  as  Denyldo  relates,  to  con- 
ciliate  the  divine  clemency,  draw  its  bénédiction  on 
his  son,  and  to  show  his  repentance  at  having  in 
sin  begotten  him,  determined  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  :  "  Principes  soient  peccatis  indul- 
gere,  raro  ad  pœnitentiam  redire.  Ëxemplum  pœni- 
tentiae  sumant  licet  in  Duce  Roberto,  qui  ex  amore^ 
Guillelinm,  unicum  naturalem  filium,  heredem  futu- 
rum  habens  [qui  ideo  perpetuum  cognomen  Nothi 
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tulit]  quo  sibi  propitiam  conciliaret  divinam  clemen- 
tiam,  et  benedictionem  cœli  super  filium  in  iniqui- 

tate  conceptum vovit  peregrinationem    ad 

Sancta  Loca." — Rob,  Denyldo. 

Despite  the  tears  and  fears  of  Arletta,  too  fatally 
verified  ^,  and  the  remonstrances  of  tbe  barons,  Ro- 
bert, remaining  unsbaken  in  bis  pious  resolution,  left 
William  under  tbe  tutelage  of  tbe  king  of  France, 
[*'  sub  tutelâ  sapientis  Régis  Francorum  positum"] 
and  in  an  address  breatbing  tbe  most  toucbing  affec- 
tion, presented  bis  young  boy  to  tbe  barons.  ''  Il 
est  peti,  mais  il  creistra,"  be  added,  as  be  received 
from  tbem  tbe  oatb  of  fealty  to  bim.  Tbe  Duke  left 
Ariette  possessed  of  considérable  wealtb  ;  and  some 
autbors  state,  tbat  previous  to  bis  departure,  to  en- 
sure  for  ber  in  case  of  danger  a  greater  protection, 
married  ber  to  Herluin  de  Conteville  :  */  Mater  ejus 
ante  patris  obitum  cuidam  nobili  Herlewino  de  Vado 
comiti  data  in  uxorem."  [Cbro.  Alberie.  Trium 
Fontium].  *'  Quse  ante  patris  obitum  cuidam  Herle- 
wino de  Comitis  Villa,  mediocrium  opum  viro,  nup- 
serat.''  A  bost  of  autborities,  bowever,  state,  on  tbe 
contrary,  tbat  it  was  not  until  tbe  intrigues  of  Ro- 
bert's  family  succeeded  in  troubling  tbe  state,  and 


^  "  Ânno  M  XXXV.  obiit  Robertus  Dux  Normannorum  ; 
succedit  Willilmus  filius  ejus  spuriusi  qui,  eo  quod  esset 
cognatus  Régis  Edwardi,  Angliam  acquisivit"  [Chro.  Fis- 
canensi  ex  veteribus  membranis  apud  Labbeum.  A.Dr 
1246.] 
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the  treachery  of  the  barons  aroused  a  storm  which 
she  was  unable  to  encounter,  that  Harlette  sought 
shelter  in  a  second  marriage.  William  of  Jumièges, 
writes  :  ''  Verum  postquam  Hierosolymitanus  Dux 
obiit;  Herluinus^  quidam  probus  miles^  Herlevam 
uxorem  duxit."  Again,  '<  Ariette  fut  mariée,  après 
le  décès  du  Duc,  à  Hellouin,  vaillant  home." — MS. 
Chro.  Nor. 

The  Chroniques  de  Normandie  [Richard  Wace, 
in  4to.  Goth.  wanting  date]  without  fixing  the  exact 
epoch,  content  themselves  with  calling  her  husband, 
*'  Heluyn  ung  des  bourgeois  de  Falaise."  Orderic 
Vital  says,  **  Herluinus  de  Contavilla,  Herleuam 
[Herletta]  Roberti  Ducis  concubinam,  in  conju- 
gium  acceperat'."      At  whatever  period  this  event 

^  "  En  ce  temps  maria  le  Duc  Guillaume  Arleite  sa 
mère  à  Guillebert  Crespin  et  lui  donna  une  partie  de  la 
terre  Toustain-le-Gois.  Cellui  Guillebert  fonda  l'Abbaye  du 
Bechelloum."  [MS.  Chro.  Nor.]  Notwithstanding  the  errer 
in  date,  in  the  name  of  Arlette's  husbandi  and  in  the  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  Bec,  who  was  the  Abbot  Herluines: 
"  Abbas  Herluinus  Monasterium  Beccense  in  honorem  St. 
Mariœ  cœpit  œdificare  :"  [^Ord,  Fit']  "Herluinus  Beccensis 
fundator  :"  [Chro.  Rot.']  **  MLXXXII.  Ecclesia  Beccensi 
dedicat  Lanfranco»  Odo,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  prœsentes  :" — Rot,  de 
Monte,  the  passage  may  merit  more  considération  than  I 
hâve  given  it,  since  William  disinherited  Toustain  le  Gois» 
Gislebert  Crispin,  Count  of  Brionne,  was  related  to  the  Duke, 
and  tutor  to  him  ;  and  another  family  of  similar  name, 
Gislebert  Crespin,   Constable  of  Tillières,   Lord  of  Bec- 
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took  place,  it  in  no  degree  lessened  the  filial  love 
and  duty  William  always  bore  his  mother  :  '*  Ma- 
trem  quantum  vixit,  insigni  indulgentià  dignatus 
est."  [^fVill.  MiaZ.]  "  Matrem  dum  vixit  honorifice 
habuii."  [^Chro.  St,  Martini,  TuronJi  **  Rex  matrem 
suam,  quamvis  esset  inferiori  génère  orta,  multum 
lionoravit."  ^Chro,  WilL  GodelUJ]  Herluin  or  Her- 
louin  de  ConteviUe,  her  husband,  shared  in  this 
affection  and  respect.  As  his  power  increased,  Wil- 
liam^ both  in  Normandy  and  Ëngland,  enricbed  and 
advanced  him  :  "  Guillelmus  autem  Dux^  et  postea 
Rex,  Vitricum  suum  magnis  et  multis  honoribus  in 
Normannia  et  Anglia  ditaverat,"  (whicb  feeling  he 
extended  even  to  more  remote  connexions,)  "  et 
filium  ejus  Radulfum  quem  de  aliâ  conjuge  procrea- 
verat."  \Ord,  Vit,"]  William  everywherc  acknow- 
ledged  her  sons  by  this  marriage,  Robert  and  Odon, 
with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect  as  his  brothers, 
and  promoted  them,  from  the  earliest  âge,  to  the 
highest  honours,  rank,  and  power  :  '*  Fratreeque 
suos  uterinos  Odonem  et  Robertum,  maximis  pos- 
sessionibus  sublimavcrat."  \Ord,  VitJ]  "  Ex  quâ 
duos  filios  Odonem  et  Robertum,  qui  postmodum  prae- 
clarse  sublimitatis  fuerunt,  procreavit."  [Will,  GemJ] 
Ariette,  having  lived  to  hear  of  the  achievement  of 

Crespin,  near  Montivilliers,  waa  much  advanced  by  Wil- 
liam. Toustain,  who  bore  the  standard  of  the  Duke  at 
Hastings,  was  of  the  family  of  Bec  aux  Chauchois,  not  of 
Bec  Crispin. 
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the  mo8t  illustrious  event  of  modem  history,  and 
see  her  sons  at  the  height  of  human  grandeur,  died 
at  an  advanced  âge.  At  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Honfleur  is  the  village  of  Grestain;  there,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  its  walls  laved  by  the  clearest 
rivulet,  lie  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  built  by  her  son 
and  embellished  by  her  husband,  in  which,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  remains  of  thèse  beloved  objects, 
repose  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  Ariette  *  :  "  Mo- 

'  Wace  describes  Ariette  : — 

"  Meschine  ert  uncore  è  pucele  ; 
Avenant  li  sembla  è  bêle.'* 

Beniot- de-Sainte- More  also  much  and  constantly  dwells 
on  her  beauty  : — 

**  Des  pies  è  des  jambes  parurent. 
Qui  si  très  beaus  et  si  blans  furent, 
Que  cefu  bien  au  Duc  avis 
Que  néefs  ert  pale  è  ftors  de  lis 
Avers  la  soc  grant  blanchor  : 
Merveilles  i  toma  s'amor» 
Fille  ert  d'un  borgeis  la  pucelUt 
Sage  è  corteise  è  proz  è  bêle  ; 
Bloi  et  od  bel  front  è  od  beaus  oiU, 
Ouja  nefust  trovez  orguilz  ; 
Mais  bénignité  è  franchise, 
Si  n'enfu  nule  mieux  aprise, 
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nasterium  St.  Mariae  Grestini  Herluinus  de  Conta- 
villa  condidit,  in  quo  ipse  requiescat  corpore  et 
Helena  [seu  Herleva]  uxor  ejus.    Horum  filii  fuenmt 

E  s*aveit  la  coîor  plus  fine 
Que  fiors  de  rote  ne  (Vepiiie, 
Nés  bien  séant  bouche  et  menton  ; 
Rien  n'out  plus  avenant  façon 
Ni  plus  bel  colf  ne  plus  beaus  bras. 
Iteu  parole  vas  en  fa» 
Quegentefu  è  blanche  è  grasse t 
Eisse  que  les  beautés  trépasse 
Des  autres  totes  du  régné. 
Poi  vos  ait  dit  de  sa  beauté, 
A  ce  qu*en  est,  ce  sachez  bien. 


Son  gent  corps,  aveit  bel  vestu, 

A  ce  aveit  mult  entendu 

Cum  d^une  mult  bêle  chemise 

E  sus  d*une  pelice  grise, 

Blanche  fresche  è  lee  sans  laz. 

Séante  au  corpe,  è  mieux  eu  braz 

S'out  afublé  d'un  cort  mantel, 

A  li  mult  covenable  è  bel  ; 

Bende  son  chef  qu^ele  oui  mult  bUn, 

E  dunt  ele  n* aveit  poi 

D'une  bende  laschetement 

Od  unfreiscaut  de  fin  argent  ; 

Sanz  s*  eslier  est  si  montée      [her  horse] 

Ne  sais  si  bêle  riens  fu  née.'* 

BiB.  Har. 


4^  NOTE». 

Bok<ertu8  ^eomM  MoretoliL  qui  idem  mcmasteiiiim 
iHkut^t  9t  Odo  Episcopua  Bajocensis.''  IRobertug  de 
tl§9nie  iradain  de  Abbaiis  ^/brmamtttf.]  **  Monas- 
tfriom  St.  Mariœ  Grestini  Herluinus  de  ContaTiUa 
cKNodidit  in  quo  ipse  requiescet  corpore  et  Heiiera 
uxorejus."  lActis  Sanctorum  et  JUus.  Virorum  Gefft».] 
"  Monasterium  Grestini  Robertus  cornes  MoreMij 
fecit.*'  IWiU.  Gemet.'] 

Thus  much  is  known  of  the  hîstory  of  the  inte- 
resting  Ariette,  who  gave  birth  to  some  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  personages  recorded  by  history,  men  of 
dignified  and  commanding  appearance  ;  of  great  ac- 
tivity  and  bodily  prowess,  united  to  minds  not  less 
acute  and  vigorous  ;  of  boundless  ambition,  corrected 
by  the  clearest  prescience  and  judgment  ;  of  prudence 
and  décision  to  direct  the  boldness  and  valour  with 
which  they  carried  into  exécution  the  grand  and 
daring  suggestions  of  their  ruling  passion.  William 
of  Malmesbury  paints  Normand/s  greatest  Duke, 
and  England's  Conqueror,  as  tall  in  stature,  stem  of 
look,  bis  forehead  bald  ;  of  unequalled  strength  and 
skill  in  military  exercises,  bis  position,  standing  or 
sitting,  of  the  utmost  dignity  ;  of  an  uncommonly 
robust  and  hardy  constitution  ;  a  lover  of  tbe  chase  ; 
among  bis  friends  convivial,  sumptuous,  and  mag- 
nificent;  mild  and  prepossessing  in  bis  réception. 
"  Justae  fuit  staturœ,  immensœ  corpulentiae,  facie  fera, 
fronte  capillis  nuda,  roboris  ingentis  in  lacertis  ;  ut 
magno  sœpe  spectaculo  fuerit,  quod  nemo  ejus  arcum 
tenderet,  quem  ipse  admisso  equo  pedibus  nenro 
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eztento  sinuaret  ;  roagnœ  dignitatis  sedenc  et  tUnt  ; 
commodae  valetudinis,  ut  qui  nunqnam  aliquo  morbo 
periculoso  prœter  in  extremo  decubuerit;  exercitio 
nemorum  deditus;  convivia  in  praecipuis  festivitati- 
bus  sumptuosa  et  ma|;piifica  inibat,  nec  ullo  tempore 
comior  aut  indulgendi  facilior  erat.'*  Richard  of  Ho- 
vedon,  it  is  true,  dashes  over  the  darker  shades. 

Of  Odo,  whose  early  merits  far  exceeded  ail  tbeir 
great  and  far  extended  réputation,  William  of  Ju- 
mièges  writes,  "  Odonem  ab  annis  puerilibus, 
optimorum  numéro  consona  prseconia  optimorum 
inseruerunt.  Fertur  hic  in  longinquas  regiones 
celeberrimâ  famâ;  sed  ipsius  liberalissimi  atque 
humillimi  multa  et  industria  et  bonitas  amplius 
meretur."  Whilc,  however,  to  study,  weigh,  and 
describe  tbe  character  of  the  Conqueror  bas  em- 
ployed  the  ablest  pens  of  every  country,  Odo  bas 
been  by  modem  writers  less  fairly  handled  ;  and  bis 
talents,  learning,  éloquence,  valour,  vigour  of  mind 
and  character,  liberality,  munificence,  patronage  of 
the  arts  and  learning,  bis  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
affection  for  bis  brother,  forgotten.  Yet,  though 
differing  in  bis  virtues,  that  he  was  a  man  supenor 
to  ail  of  bis  day,  and  second  not  even  to  his  illus- 
trious  brother,  is  to  be  collected  from  contemporary 
writers,  or  those  wbo  nearest  approach  the  epoch. 

The  birth  of  Odo  may  be  dated  about  the  year 
1037.  The  MS.  Cod.  Cellœ  St.  Gabrielis  does  not 
fix  the  précise  year,  but  informs  us  that  Mauger 
being  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Johannes  abbot  of 
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t^%  monastery  of  Fëchamp,  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lkieinr» 
jUMfe  ordained  Odo  in  deacon's  orders  :  *'  Tempore 
Malgerii  Archiepiscopi ....  opu8  fuit  Fiscannensi  cr* 
diais  fieri.  Tune  Abbas  Johannes  Hugonem  Lesoien- 
«em  Ëpiscopum  accersivit^  eumque  ipsos  ordi&is  lacère 
^?ogavit,  qui  et  paruit  ;  ibique  tune  fuit  ordinatus  Odo, 
posteà  BajoicensisEpiscopus,  ad  deaconatus  officiant'' 
In  the  year  1050,  Hugo,  (son  of  Count  Rodolphus») 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  dying,  William  recommended  his 
brother  to  fill  tbat  see  :  *'  ML.  obiit  Hugo  EpÎ8copu8 
Baiocensis,  et  successit  Odo.''  [^Roberto  de  MôtUe,'] 
"  Circa  haec  tempora  Hugo  filins  Rodulphi  Comitis, 
Baiocensis  Episcopus,  obiit  ;  et  Dux  pnedictum  E^is- 
copatum  Odoni  fratri  suo  conunendavit.''  [^WiU. 
Oemet,"]  The  youtbful  bishop,  then  in  bis  tbirteenth 
year,  ["  juvenis  adhuc  aetate,  animi  canitie  senibus 
pneferendus,"  GuiU,  Pictaoensi  ContJ]  surrounding 
himself  by  men  not  less  reverenced  for  wisdom  than 
âge,  commenced  bis  episcopacy  by  re-erecting  from 
its  foundation  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeuz,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother, — 
*'  Ecclesiam  Sanctœ  Dei  genetricis  Mariae  à  funda- 
mentis  cœpit."  {^Ord^  Vit.']  ''Ecclesia  Baiocensis 
qnam  ipse  multo  studio  egregie  ordinavit,  atque  oma- 
vit."  [^QfdU.  Pfcto.]  "  Pontificalem  ecclesiam  in 
honorem  sanctœ  Dei  genetricis  Marisp  novam  auxit." 
[^Wili.  Gemet,']  "  Fundamenta  ecclesiœ  St.  Marise  in 
Germetico  innovata  sunt,  ML."  IRoberto  de  Monte.] 
-*-which  he  completed  with  not  less  snmptuous  libe- 
rality  than  good  taste,  presenting  it  mth  elaborate, 
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eoBtly  ortiainents  S  and  much  treasure  :  ''  Eleganter 
coBâummavit,  mnltisque  gazis,  et  ornamentis  affiktkn 
dftavit.    {^Ord.  Vit.']     At  St.  Vigors,  which  m  tki 
Mount  Chrismas,  near  the  walls,  without  the  t(y#n 
of  Bayeux,  he  ako  built  a  monastery  ;  and  aftèi^  a 
rigid  inquiry,  selected  those  moiiks  to  inhabit  it  wko 
were  niost  ezemplary  in  holy  living,  and  most  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  placing  them  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  leamed  and  pious  Robert  of  Tuin- 
belene  :  "  Ad  ecdesiam  St.  Vigoris  Ëpiscopi  Baio- 
censie,  qux  sita  est  juxta  murom  urbis,  monaehos 
posuit,  eisque  religiosom  et  sapientem  Robertum  de 
Tombalenia  Patrem  praeposuit."  [(M.  VU."]      Un- 
relaxing  in  the  diligent  exécution  of  his  exalted  dutiés, 
animated  by  the  most  laudable  spirit,  **  in  quibnsdam 
apiritus  ei  laudabiliter  dominabatur/'  &c.  not  only  did 
the  yonng  bishop  Odo  exécute  many  great  woifta.^, 
but  he  reformed  and  amended  the  discipline  of  Ihe 
church,  "  pollens  diversa  est  operatus  et  res  ^nen- 
davit  ecdesiasticaa/'  [Ord.  Vit,"]  giving  inconlro- 
vertible  proofs  that  he  was  less  chosen  to  fill  his 
high  station  from  consanguinity  to  the  Doke,  than 

from  his  own  merits,    " fratrem   Odonem 

fiaiocarum  quorum  in  electione  pênes  judicium  cjus 


^  **  Coronam  ligneam  laminis  argentiis  coopertem, 
♦  »  •  •  dédit"— Go^  Ckrist, 

s  Odo  cum  Herluino  parente  ad  construendum  Grestanum 
operam  dédit. — GtU,  Christ. 
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^bîtas  îpsorum  valuit,  non  altitudo  natalium  prôjt- 
îhîornm  ipsî."  {^Gest.  Guill.  Duc.']  Magnanimotis, 
dbqnéntV  magnificent,  of  undaunted  courage,  lie 
âtiowed  ail  honour  to  the  pious,  and  defended  fai^ 
élergy,  not  less  by  the  weigbt  of  bis  power  tban 
the  acoteness  of  bis  wit  :  "  Erat  enim  eloquens  et 
magnanimus,  dapsilis,  et  secundum  seculnm  valde 
strenuus;  religiosos  homines  diligenter  bonorabat, 
cleram  suum  acriter  ense  et  verbo  defendebat."  {_Ord 
Vît.']  In  synods,  wbere  the  worship  of  Christ,  in 
conncils,  wbere  secular  affairs  were  agitated,  be  mani. 
fested  an  equal  estent  of  intelligence  and  soundness 
of  judgment.  Public  opinion  proclaimed  bim  witbout 
a  rival  in  generosity  througbout  France,  and  not 
less  the  omament  of  Normandy  by  bis  grâce,  accom- 
plishments,  and  piety,  tban  useful  by  bis  leaming, 
zeal,  and  exàmple  :  "  In  synodis  ubi  de  Christi  cul- 
turâ,  in  disceptationibus  ubi  de  seculi  rébus  agebatur, 
inteliigentia  pariter  atque  facundia  euituit.  Liberalitate 
parem  non  babuit  Gallia,  ita  opinio  publica  consensit. 
Omni  Normannise  utilis  fuit  ac  decori."  [6es/. 
GuiîL]  The  Duke  William  appreciated  as  they  de- 
served  the  talents  of  bis  brother,  from  whom  in  war 
or  peace  be  seldom  separated,  so  great  was  the  affec- 
tion be  bore  him  :  "  Quem  tanto  amplectebatur 
amore,  ut  nec  in  ter  arma  vellet  ab  illo  separari."  [^Gest, 
GuilL  Duc]  Nor  were  bis  councils  valuable  to  the 
Duke  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  afl&irs  alone  ;  for 
wbile  be  was  iitted  to  undertake  the  most  difficult 
and  délicate  negotiations,    [*'  qui  optime    negotia 
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sustinere  valeret,"  GuilL  Pict.'],  and  sootliedby  ^ 
éloquence  the  wrath  of  the  pope  on  his  br.otber's 
marriage  with  Matilda,  his  advice  and  assiqtaivçe 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  war  :  '*  Bellum 
namque  utilissimo  consilio/'  &c.  {^GuilL  Pict  ]  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  and  one  sighs  as  one  méditâtes  on 
the  frailty  of  the  best  ;  not  the  unsuUied  purity  of 
his  lawn,  nor  the  spotless  sanctity  of  the  young 
bishop,  could  shield  his  breast  from  love.  Capti- 
vated  by  the  charms  of  a  young  lady,  unable  to 
subdue  the  warrnth  of  tempérament  which  stimu- 
lated  him,  ["  calidioris  pectoris  ille,"  WiH.  MalmesJ] 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  camal  desires.  From  the  unblest 
intercourse  he  had  a  son  named  "  Johannes/'  who» 
contemporary  with  Orderic  of  St.  Ëvroult,  was  one- 
of  the  most  éloquent  and  virtuous  men  in  the  court 
of  Henry  :  '*  Verô  spiritui  caro  miserabiliter  prin- 
cipabatur.  Camali  ergo  ardore  stimulatus  genuit 
filium  nomine  Joannem,  quem  nunc  in  cmiâ  Hen- 
rici  Régis  videmus  eloquentia  magnaque  probitate 
pollentem."  [Ord.  Vif] 

We  now  touch  on  the  most  interesting-period  oC^ 
the  history  of  the  children  of  Ariette.  It  was  a  fine 
sharp  morning  in  the  commencement  of  January,  a 
slight  sheet  of  snow,  fallen  the  preceding  night,  lay 
erisp  on  the  ground,  when  William,  bent  on  tbe 
chase,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortège, 

"  Mult  aveit  od  H  chevalien 
E  dameUeU  et  esquiera,'* 
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iMaed  fortfa  frooi  hU  huating'  lodge  at  Qoevilly/ 
iMtilt  near  Rouen  by  his  ancestor  WiUiam  of  the 
Leog  0word.  He  was  in  the  act,  before  the  adunirûig 
oMirt,  of  bending  his  renowned  and  tough  b0W^ 
yAitu  a  breathless  messenger,  bearing  the  marks  of 
anxions  haste^  travel,  and  fatigue^  waying  fotiher 
ceremony  Ihan  a  slight  obeisance^  proceeded  strait 
to  the  Dnke^  and  demanded  to  hâve  audience.  Tbe 
momentous  communication^  to  which  the  Dnke  gave 
profound  ear^  none  caught  hint  of.  They  viewed 
hb  imperturbable  nenres  for  once  agitated^  his  mantle 
ia  filful  moode  of  absent  thought  oft  thrown  round 
him  ;  on  a  sudden,  withont  i^aking^  or  otheirg  pre- 
somîng  to  addrees'  him«  leaving  them  to  draw  the 
florer^  he  passed  the  Seine  alone,  entered  his  palace, 
and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair,  his  head  bent  on 
his  breast,  his  face  concealed  by  his  cloak,  he  ré- 
mained  in  deep  méditation  many  hours.  Aroused  by 
his  seneschal  William  Fitz-Osbome,  the  Duke  con- 
réneé  his  peers  at  Lillebonne, — '^  conventum  mag- 
num apud  Lillibonam  fecit,  singulorum  sententiaa 
seisdtatus."  \_JViU,  Malm."]  Thither  came  Maurille 
of  Rouen,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  Hugo  of  lâsieuz,  John 
of  Evreux,  and  many  other  bishops  and  abbots, 
men  pre«eminent  in  the  ranks  of  prelacy,  who  dione 
thd  light  and  omament  of  Christendom.  Foremoet 
among  the  lay  barons  appeared  Robert,  Connt  ùt 
Mortain,  William  Fitz-Osbome,  Robert  of  Eu,  Roger 
Montgomeri,  Roger  de  Bellemont,  and  the  aged  De 
Vieilles,  ail  of  high,  yaliant,  and  hardy  race,  saga- 
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ckms  wkdom^  prudent  in  deliberaticm,  powerful  is 
comicil  :  '*  Habuit  in  consiliis  ea  tempestflte  Norman<^ 
nia,  prœter  Episcopos  et  Abbates,  laici  oîdini»  psse- 
stantissimos  viros:  quorum  in  coUegio  splendidiova 
qusedam  ejus  lumina  atque  omamenta  emicuere,  Rod-^ 
bertuB  Moritoliensis  cornes  ....  Rogerus  de  Bello- 
monte,  Rogerus  de  Monte  Gomerici,  William  Fits- 
Osbome  ...  in  omni  deliberatione  prudentiee/'  &c. 
[GuUL  Ptcta,"]  "  Et  alii  plures  militari  stemmate  féro- 
ces, sensuque  sagaci,  consilioque  potentes.''  {_Ord.  Vit"] 
Before  them  William  laid  the  act  by  which  his  relative 
and  friend  King  Edward  had  made  him  heir  to  Eng- 
land,  and  the  abjurement  made  by  Harold  on  the  holy 
relies  of  ail  pretension  to  the  crown  of  that  rich  statê. 
Yet  in  défiance  of  thèse,  the  saintly  Edward  being 
dead,  the  peijured  Harold  had  usurped  the  throne 
to  William's  loss  and  dishonoiu',  and  Normandy's 
disgrâce.  He  put  it  to  his  faithful  barons  how  he 
was  to  act  ;— would  they  permit  him  tamely  to  sub- 
mit,  or  aid  him  to  daim  his  right  ?  Odo  followed  ; 
his  rich  and  rehement  éloquence,  wielded  with  a 
giant  force  every  argument  which  décides  the  reason 
or  seizes  on  the  hopes  and  passions  of  men.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  a  légation  to  the  pope 
in  order  to  ensure  to  the  enterprize  the  favour  of 
Heaven  against  the  perjured  mocker  of  the  holy  saints, 
as  well  as  the  apostolical  bénédiction,  and  the  potent 
secular  co-operation  of  his  Holiness.  Bat  despile 
this,  and  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  courage  and  cupi- 
dity  of  his  ambitions  order,  by  William  Filz-Osbome, 
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l^e^^Mjrons  remamed  doubtfùl,  and  looked  with  ap- 
pr^ensioD  on  l^e  hazards  of  so  bold  an  undertaking. 
The  délibérations  which  followed,  and  the  deceit  by 
wbicfa  at  length  Fitz-Osborne  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  great  lords,  it  is  not  for  me  to  détail.  The  inva- 
sion resolved  on,  Odo  employed  every  means  his 
great  resources  and  wealth  presented,  to  furnish  aid 
to  his  brother.  Robert  Wace  states  this  levy  to  havé 
amounted  to  forty  ships  : — 

'*  De  ton  frère  VEveske  Odun 
Reçut  quarante  nés  par  dun.** 

And  adds,  in  another  place, 

"  Granz  esforz  mena  od  son  frère 
De  Chevaliers  è  d*  altre  gent." 

Les  Croniqnes  de  Normandie,  perhaps  after  Wacé; 
say  :  *'  L'Evesque  Odon  son  frère  lui  acorda  xl  nefs 
fiimies,"  but  the  manuscript  list  published  by  Tay^ 
lor,  States  Odo  to  hâve  equipped  a  hundred  vessels 
for  this  expédition  ;  "  Ab  Odone  Episcopo  Baios., 
C.  naves.*'  At  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  where  the 
fleet  was  long  detained  to  the  annoyance  of  William, 
who  dreaded  the  increasing  discontent  of  the  barons, 
Odo  tumed  their  thoughts  from  home  to  heaven. 
He  ordered  and  led  a  procession  to  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Valéry,  which  was  ezposed  to  view  on  a  carpet, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain.    The  murmurs 
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of  the  discontented  were  soon  lost  in  the  hosannas 
of  the  pious.  The  corpse  of  the  Saint  ^a»  literally 
cQvered  by  the  gemmed  and  rich  offeiings  of  the 
assembled  hosts.  Moved  by  their  entreaiies  and  pre^ 
9enta,  the  zealous  intercession  of  Saint  Valéry  gréw 
more  importunate;  through  whicb^  aided  by  St. 
Michaelf  heaven  relented,  and  a  propitious  breeie 
nshered  in  the  moming  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  Nor- 
mandy.  Never^  however,  did  the  Bishop  Odo  lift 
up  his  heart  in  more  fervent  thanksgiving,  than 
when  seated  by  William  he  blest  the  méat  of  their 
first  joyous  repast  in  Ëngland,  serred  upon  a  rock 
for  a  table  at  St.  Leonard's.  Wherever  the  warlike 
Duke  moved,  at  his  side  was  Odo,  his  faithful,  con- 
stant, and  acceptable  counsellor  ;  who,  though  not  à 
soldier,  knew  ail  that  was  necessary  for  success,  and 
wbat  war  required  better  than  a  vétéran  :  **  Unice 
constantissimeque  fidelis  fuit ....  libenter  enim  ob- 
sequebantur  ut  acceptissimo  domino  Normanni .  .  . 
bellum  namque  utilissimo  consilio,  cùm  nécessitas 
postulaverit,  juvabat."  {^GuUl,  Pieta,']  But  the  impor- 
tant and  anziously  awaited  day  of  battle^  it  was  évi- 
dent approached  ;  the  preceding  night,  by  direction 
of  the  pious  bishop,  had  been  passed  in  prayer  and 
mutual  shrift;  each  soldier  in  the  Norman  rankt 
who  could  not  reach  his  priest,  unburthening  hi^ 
conscience  by  confession  to  his  comrade  : — 

**  E  ki  n*en  out  proveires  prez, 
A  son  veizin  sefist  cor^fez" 

Roman  de  Rou/  * 
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Tkê  long  looked-for  moming  broke.  The  Duke 
eoroiMiiicled  ail  who  were  in  the  camp  [for  many 
Were  ont  on  forage]  qnickly  to  arm^  and  aasistod 
■^h  the  utmost  dévotion  at  the  holy  mystery  ai  tke 
M a88  ;  then  partaking  of  the  sacred  éléments  admi- 
nietered  by  bis  rererend  brother,  he  fortiâed  bis 
spirit  and  strength  by  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  ; 
sud  while  he  still  knelt  humbly  at  the  altar»  the  bishop 
hnng  pn  bis  neck  the  holy  relies  on  which  Harokl 
bad  swom  to  renonnce  the  crown  of  England^  whidi 
oaâi  he  had  profaned^  and  for  which  violation  he 
was  now  to  account  before  God  and  man  :  '*  Dus 
properè  quotquot  in  castris  inventi  swit  [pleraque 
enim  sociomm  pars  eo  die  pabulatum  ierat]  omnes 
jubet  armari.  Ipse  mysterio  Missie  qnàm  maximâ 
cum  devotione  assistens,  cmporis  ac  sanguinis  Do* 
miniei  communicatione  suum  et  corpus  et  animam 
munivit.  Appendit  etiam  humili  collo  suo  reliquias, 
quamm  favorem  Haroldos  abalienaverat  sibi,  violatà 
Me  quam  super  eas  jurando  sanxerat."  IBœ  C^e$ii8 
GwiU»  Duc.^  Odo  mounted  on  a  lofty  pulpit,  [*'  pre- 
cibus  pugnare  disponitur/'  QuiU,  Pict,"]  **  Au  bien 
matin  chascun  se  ordonna  à  oyer  messe  par  grant 
dévotion»  et  ce  fait>  Odon^  Evesque  de  Bayeulz»  monta 
sur  ung  eschafiault  et  prêcha  au  Duc  Gkiillaume  et 
à  ses  gens^  et  leur  remonstra»  et  dist  moult  de  briles 
parolles."  [Ckro,  Nor."]  He  addressed  the  duke^  the 
barons^  and  the  soldiery.  He  pointed  out  that 
Heaven  had  shown  its  favour  to  its  own  peculiar 
people^  by  rearing  up  to  them  a  constant  succession 
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of  valorous  gênerais,  even  as  it  had  vouchaafed 
unto  Normandy  ;  that  as  for  those  it  had  put  back 
tbe  raging  wave,  and  stayed  the  sun  in  ita  course, 
so  it  had  led  forth  the  Normans,  a  small  tribe  of  a 
dreary  land,  until  by  miraculous  yictories,  in  whi^h 
its  potent  hand  was  visible  [and  ha  expatiated  laigely 
on,  and  recalled  to  their  recoUection  the  many  glo- 
rious  battles  won  by  the  Normans,  in  which  Divise 
providence  had  most  beneficiaUy  interpoaed  in  thetr 
favour],  they  possessed  a  land  flowing  with  miUc 
and  honey  ;  but  the  treasores  of  grâce  were  inexhaust- 
ible,  nor,  though  overflowing,  had  they  reoeived  the 
measure  to  be  meted  to  them.  He  again  bebeld 
his  brethren  as  the  troops  of  Joshua,  brought  through 
many  périls  and  dangers,  the  chosen  army  of  right* 
eousness,  to  punish  barbarous  idolaters,  and  pro< 
faners  of  their  oaths,  a  wicked  génération  whom  no 
covenant  with  God  or  man  could  bind.  Thèse  they 
were  to  drive  forth,  and  inherit  the  fatneas  of  their 
land.  Led  by  a  captain  of  Heaven's  own  sélection, 
the  most  valiant  and  successful  of  any  âge, — who 
could  prevail  against  them  ?  A  chief  not  less  mu* 
nificent  than  brave  ;  one  not  less  ready  to  do  a  deed 
of  valour,  than  reward  it  in  others  ;  one  ever  th^ 
most  ready  to  o£fer  up  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
who  only  esteemed  power  and  wealth  as  it  enal^od 
him  to  pour  down  such  blessings  on  others.  Happy 
were  the  soldiers  led  by  such  renowned  princes  of 
the  earth  as  those  by  whom  he  was  surroundedl 
Thrice  happy  the  soldiers  who  foUowed  the  bannu^ 
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afoth&ungnaniiiicnis  and  yaloroasr  William,  ^edaed 
infaed  the  troops  who  marched  forth  in  tbe  cause 
afi  justice  and  of  truth;  one  for  which  angels  and 
ardbangels  would  mingle  in  their  ranks.  If  uot  a 
spairow  droops  its  wings  without  divine  pertnisàon^ 
how  much  more  e^ecially  were  they  under  its  pro* 
tsction  and  objecta  of  its  care?  He  proved  tben 
hf  innmnerable  tezts,  how  high  and  honouralrie  a 
tttme  the  soldier  bore  throughout  the  saered  writings  ; 
that  for  them  signs  and  wonders  had  been  wrought 
m  heaven  and  on  earth;  that  for  a  centurion^  in 
whom  he  fomid  more  faith  than  in  ail  Israël,  Christ 
had  wrought  his  greatest  miracle;  that  St.  Paul 
likens  ail  the  Christian  virtues  to  the  soldier^s  war- 
gear  ;  that  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  that  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  ;  and  the  highest  of  the  archangels  the  vie* 
torious  St.  Michael  ;  that  as  the  glorious  army  led 
by  that  celestial  champion,  so  the  blessed  men  whom 
he  addressed  (and  he  pointed  to  the  pure  and  holy 
symbol  which  floated  over  their  heads,  charged  in  a 
crimson  field)  fought  under  the  immédiate  eye  and 
shield  of  Heaven.  The  consecrated  banner,  odori-» 
ferons  with  the  bénédiction  of  St.  Peter's  successor, 
Ghrisfs  vicegerent^  as  the  ark  before  the  Israélites^ 
went  before  them  insuring  victory^  glory,  hononr 
while  they  bravely  defended  it,  but  dishonour,  dis- 
éase,  plague,  pestilence,  and  etemal  perdition  to  those 
who  like  renegades  deserted  it.  But,  behold  !  the 
God  of  victories  had  delivered  the  enemy  an  easy 
prey  into  their  hands  ;  ail  the  preceding  night  they 
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had  wallowed  in  obscène  debauc^erjr»  and  iiawmon 
iike  infuriated  worshippers  of  a  pagan  idol  Ikan 
Christian  soldiers,  they  reeled  to  and  âro,  the  ciip 
of  intoxication»  instead  of  the  keen  brand,  in  their 
palaied  hands  1  With  their  eyes  bleared,  dieîr  Imnda 
and  bodies  filthy  with  the  stain  of  their  red  drink; 
scarred,  enfeebled,  and  bleeding  from  their  drunkea 
brawls  and  sqnabbles,  their  Unes  looked  more  Iike 
the  unstable  washing  of  some  filthy  streain^  than  the 
compact,  firm  ranks  of  disciplined  warriors.  Had 
their  chiefs  excited  this  excess  among  their  delnded 
partizans,  to  blind  them  to  their  danger  ?  or  to  steep 
in  sinful  levity  the  thought,  that  the  excommnnica* 
tion  of  Heaven's  apostle  was  on  them,  and  the  curae 
of  the  holy  church  weighed  down  their  soûls  ?  '  Oo 
forth  to  battle/  he  exclaimed,  '  sons  and  fathert  of 
the  brave,  remembering  whose  soldiers  you  are  ;  pu- 
rified  by  confession,  absolved  of  ail  sin,  go  to  receive 
glory  and  riches  from  your  earthly  master,  or  the 
Euge  and  celestial  béatitude  of  your  heavenly  Fatherl' 
He  concluded  by  counselling  that  to  mark  how  dif- 
férent the  foUowers  of  the  true  Christ  were  from  the 
infidels  who  opposed  them,  they  should  in  future  offer 
up  that  day  to  God  ;  devoting  it  thenceforth  to  bis  ho^^ 
nour  and  glory,  and  in  commémoration  that  He  had 
passed  with  them  as  a  flaming  sword  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  abstain  for  ever  on  such  anniversary  from 
flesh,  or  any  méats  in  which  the  blood  had  part  :  "  En 
la  fin  leur  conseilla  qu'ilz  prommessent  à  Dieu  que  en 
tel  jour  il  estoit  [c'est  assavoir  le  samedy}  jamais 
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«btr  ut  lam  ne  Mangmroient.''  [Chro.  de  N<n*J] 
Throughout  the  innumerable  liring  host  no  bresth 
was  heard^  as  in  deep  and  moving  tones,  Itke  the  swell 
of  the  solemn  organ,  Odo  gave  his  blessing  and 
called  down  the  bénédiction  of  Heaven  on  their  pro- 
strate heads.  A  pause^  silent  as  death^  ensued  ;  then, 
with  the  rending  crash  of  «rma,  np  rose  the  soldiers, 
and  rashed  where  duty  called  them. 

The  pious  bishop,  his  sacerdotal  functions  per- 
formed^  laid  aside  his  pontifical  robes,  and  pasûng 
his  alb  over  a  slight  hauberic,  his  head  defended  only 
by  his  priestly  coif>  a  short  staff  in  his  hand,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  cream-coloured  charger,  rode  forth 
among  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  to  where  his  brother 
had  summoned  his  chief  barons  to  receive  his  last 
commande:^* 

**  Un  Jutubergion  ^  aveit  vettu, 
De  tor  une  chemise  blanche, 
Léju  li  cors,  juste  la  manche  ; 
Sor  un  cheval  tôt  blanc  séeit, 
Tote  la  gent  le  congnoisseit, 
Un  baston  teneit  en  son  poing.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

While  pens  from  the  eaglet's  plume  hâve  in  rapid 
flight  followed  the  carnage  and  marked  the  steps  of 

^  M.  le  Prévost  remarks,  that  the  canon  of  a  council, 
dted  by  Ducange,  forbids  prelates  to  travel  on  horseback, 
or  even  on  foot,  wlthout  wearing  a  garment  of  this  nature 
under  a  surplice. 


the  terrible  Conqoeror,  my  hnmbter  qoill 
otAy  to  trace  a  fubk  sketch  of  Odo'B  cooduct 
that  decuive  day. 


Uaarmed,  "  arma  neque  morit  ODqtiaiii,  oeque 

Tohiit  morere,  valde  tamen  lim^idui  amiatia,"  [Gtl. 

Pict.^  consincaoïu  in  his  p«non>  drata,  «nd  horae, 

known  by  aU  tbe  uaty,  hia  bâton  dineted  to  tbe 

1 
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sacred  banner,  borne  by  the  young  and  undaunted 
T^ststaif)!:.^^  Tastinus,  filins  Rollonia,  veicillain  Nor- 
mwanorum  portavit/'  [^Ord,  Vit."]  near  the  Taliaat 
William»  ia  tfae  thickest  carnage^  pointing  to  tbe  iiigh 
p«ilse  of  Uieir  calling,  exhorting  and  encouragiag, 
O4o  rode  amidst  tbe  ranks,  keeping  alive  tbe  «plr ita 
aad  courage  of  the  men;  now  as  necessity  reqmr«d 
leading  on  to  the  attack;  now  cool  and  collected 
reatraining  the  excessive  ardour  of  too  iœpetuous 
valeur  : — 

**  Là  ù  vèeit  H  grant  besoing, 
Faseit  les  chevaliers  torner, 
E  là  les  faseit  ar  rester  ; 
Savent  les  faseit  assaillir, 
E  swent  les  faseit  férir  J* 

Roman  de  Rou. 

The  Normans  baving  passed  one  of  the  deep 
ditches  [''  foveam  quandam  cautè  et  ingeniosè," 
MS.  Ann,  "  prœrupti  vallis  et  frequentium  fossa- 
rum,"  GuiU,  PictJ]  which  in  varions  parts  bisected 
the  plain^  were  repulsed  by  the  wedged  and  im- 
moveable  pbalanx  of  the  English.  The  first  ranks 
driven  back^  fall  with  confusion  on  the  rear;  men 
and  borses  precipitated  over  each  other  in  attempt» 
ing  to  reclear  the  dyke,  stop  the  retreat  ;  while  the 
English  slaughter  them,  thus  in  disorder,  with  easy 
carnage.  The  baggage  guard,  attendants^  and  re- 
tainers  observe  this  temporary  defeat;  giving  up  ail 
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as'lost,  they  commence  a  fliglit,  and  hj  their  ^rié«^' 
and  ezample  increase  the  danger,  and  spread  a  ctf»^ 
tagions  and  more  gênerai  panic.  The  moment  wai^ 
critical.  Odo,  swift  as  a  white  cloud  borne  by  thé 
wind,  launching  from  his  brother*s  side^  spreads 
renewed  spirit  through  the  doubting  ranks,  rallies 
the  retreating  troops,  and  calling  to  the  terriâed 
gnards  and  menials,  his  voice  more  commanding 
than  their  terrors,  stays  them  in  their  flight.  Ré- 
assures them  by  God's  help  the  troops  are  victorious, 
and  themselves  in  perfect  safety.  Thèse  reassured, 
again  he  tums  his  fiery  courser  to  where,  dismayed 
or  enfeebled  by  carnage,  the  troops  relax  ;  or  where 
amidst  the  fiercest  havoc  his  appearance  may  cheer 
the  spirits,  and  his  counsel  and  vigilance  may  aid 
his  brother: — 


(( 


>f 


Issi  furent  asiéuré, 
Ne  se  sunf  mie  remué. 
Odes  revint  puignant  artère 
U  la  bataille  esteit  plusfière. 

Roman  db  Rou. 


The  dark  clouds  had  spread  a  fimereal  mantle 
orer  the  dead-strewed  plain,  ère  William,  his  fonrth 
horse  wounded,  ["  equi  très  ceciderunt  sub  eo  coa- 
fossi,"  Guilh  Pic,  WilL  Malm,^  his  armomr  bmiied 
and  rent,  covered  with  gore  and  dust,  retumed  from 
the  porsuit  of  the  oft-rall3ring  foe,  [''rediit  tamen 
fugientibus   confidentia,"    ChdU.  Pict,']    to   receive 
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OéÊ^  oongrattilationB.  Thoagh  dask^  he  bokteâ 
the  consecrated  banner  over  the  gemmed  and  golden 
standard  o£  Harold  :  "  Memorabile  quoque  veasinum 
Haroldi  hominis  armati  imaginem  intextam  habciis 
et  auro  porissimo^"  [^GuUl,  Pie,"]  "  Vexilhim  ilhid 
.%  . .  quod  erat  in  hominis  pugnantis  figura,  auro  et  la- 
pidibos  arte  snmptuosâ  contextnm,"  [^IViU.  MabiL] 
and  wbilst  tbey  removed  tbe  bodles  of  the  slain  to^ 
piteb  bis  tent  and  prépare  bis  supper, 

**  Entre  H morzfitt son  tref  tendre" 

"  Et  aparailUer  son  souper," 

Roman  de  Rou. 

tbe  fierce  exulting  brow  of  tbe  Conqueror  relaxed 
under  émotions  of  pity,  as  silently  pressing  His 
brotber's  band,  be  pointed  meditatively  to  tbe  far 
extending  beaps  of  tbe  fallen  brave  :  "  Ad  aream 
belli  regressus,  reperit  stragem  qoam  non  absque 
miseratione  conspexit.'^  [^GuilL  Pict,'] 

Odo,  tbougb  be  bad  aided  bis  brotber  as  far  as 
religion  permitted  to  tbe  utmost,  [f'  quantum  potuit 
religione  asUM,"  GuUl  Pic."]  witb  a  contrite  and 
stricken  spirit  rose  witb  tbe  ligbt  of  day  to  perform 
tbe  ceremony  of  boly  Mass,  and  pay  tbe  pious  offices 

^  William  of  Jumièges  makes  it  midnigbt  before  the  Duke 
retlirned  ;  but  this,  from  various  passages  in  other  authors, 
appears  considerably  too  late  an  hour. 
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ùt  religion,  and  offer  prayers  for  the  souk  of  timse 
who  throngh  angrjr  woands  had  taken  flight  amidst 
the  bellish  din  of  battle  to  more  peaoeful  régions  f 
'*  Lendemain  matin  Odon  cbanta  la  Mesae  pomr  ta 
trespaisez/'  [^M8.  Chro,  Nor,"]  The  muster  roll 
called  over,  ["  par  ung  clerk  qui  les  aveit  tous  mis 
par  escrip  quant  ils  aboient  este  mist  en  k  mer  à 
St.  Wallerj/'  MS.  Chro.  de  Nor.']  the  mdandmly 
silence  which  alone  responded  for  many  an  absent 
brave,  fell  with  mnte  oratory  pathetic  on  the  heart, 
as  ail  fomid  how  many  valiant  friends  they  had  to 
moum  1  ;  wbile  weeping  ladies  amidst  the  grim  and 
deformed  corpses,  songht  a  husband,  or  son,  or 
father: — 

"  Li  nobles  dames  de  la  terre 
Sunt  aléet  lor  maris  querre  s 
Li  unet  vunt  quérant  lor  pères, 
U lor  espos,  ufilz,  u frères" 

Robert  Wace. 

^  '*  Quinze  mille  Normands,  et  près  de  soixante  mille 
Anglais,  payèrent  de  leur  sang,  confondu  dans  la  même 
poussière,  le  désir  qu'  avait  eu  Guillaume  de  ceindre  lé 
bandeau  royal." — His,  Nor.  L,  Du  Bois, 

Most  authors  agrée  in  the  loss  of  the  Normam,  wMle  \n 
that  of  the  English  they  much  dififer  ;  in  ail  prohability 
it  was  never  known  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  Sizty 
thottsand,  at  stated  by  M.  Du  Bois,  wonld,  howevtr,  hsve 
amounted  to  the  whole  of  the  army  Harold  had  m  tbs 
field. 
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ftf  VoleBfcibos  ad  homaBdimi  eoa  coilî|gere  bbeKitt 
cpuccssit  potestatem."  [Gsitf.  PieJ]      Amà  now -ft* 
sercreDd  groop  of  pioos  monks  approadi,  and  wilk 
Iminble  obekance  claim  the  intercenioB  of  the  JJKoriiDtir 
wità  the  Duke,  tbat  he  would  pennit  theia  €o  8«ek- 
tàe  body  of  England's  faUen  chief,  offisring'  to  ran-' 
8om  it  with  treasore,  so  they  might  gtre  his  ttiwità 
remailla  aepulchre  at  Waltham,  in  tbeir  Abbey  whic^ 
he  had  founded.      The  pétition  granted>  Uie  aged- 
Osegod  Cnoppe,  and  Ailric  the  childemaister»  proceec^ 
with  faltering  steps  and  trembling  hsnds  to  ae^  thaï 
royal  corpse,  where  chiefs  and  soldiers,  friend  anck 
foe,  forgetfùl  of  ail  passions^  lie  in  appalling  confia^ 
sion  mingled.    Bnt  among  such  heaps  of  slain,  tfa^* 
linéaments  distorted  by  woonds  and  pain»  however 
diligent  the  search,  however  vigilant  the  eye  prompted 
by  duty,  it  needed  that  UDweariness  which  affecticHt 
alone  can  prompt  when  wrapt  but  in  the  thought 
of  one  loved  object,  it  heeds  not  anght  beside  to  go 
through  with  the  toilsome  task.    The  swan-necked 
Editha,  the  blondin  locks  which  Harold  loved  falling 
wildly  where  they  list,  her  soft  blue  eyes  swoUen 
with  gushing  tears,  a  deadly  paleness  having  chased 
away  the  slight  roseate  tinge  wont  to  blush  upon 
her  cheek>  the  playful  smile  that  revelled  there  ail 
gonei — came  and  sought,  attended  by  thèse  pions 
men,  through  the  hideous  spectres,  her  royal  lover. 
To  Edith  the  fair,  his  adored  brow,  or  hand»  or  foot, 
or  hair,  had  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  majestic 
Prince  from  out  the  vulgar  herd;  but  in  the  tender 
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fmQiluurity  o£  love  what  peculiarity  or  gnce  èf  fea- 
ture  could  escape  the  glance  which  oft  had  htîn^ 
with  adoration  on  tfaat  bravest  and  môst  actx)mp]i^héd 
Prince,  Uie  leader  of  the  valiant  who  appreciaté  ^ 
that  is  noble  and  daring,  and  the  beloved  of  the  fàîr 
who  best  render  homage  to  the  tender  virtues  atté 
the  softer  grâces.  In  Editha  Pulchra  >,  William  saitr, 
and  parental  sorrow  and  remorse  oppressed  his 
br^ast,  the  image  of  his  own  fair  daughter,  th&  love- 
sick  Agathai  who,  sacrificed  to  a  barbarous  poliey, 
hating  the  Spaniard,  faithful  to  her  first  love  the 
graceful  Englishman,  broken-hearted  at  her  ap- 
proaching  nuptials  with  other  than  the  gentle  and 
high-spirited  Harold,  whom  she  had  seen  and  loved, 
sickened,  and  with  tearful  eyes  praying  Heaven  to 
take  her  pure  spirit  ère  so  great  a  calamity  befel  her, 
died  !  Over  her  fragile  remains  stands  a  sarcopha- 
gus,  erected  by  her  uncle  Odo  in  his  cathedral  at 
Bayeux.  *'  Porro  Agatha,  Régis  filia,  quœ  prius 
fuerat  Heraldo  desponsata  postmodum  Amfarcio 
Régi  Gothicse  per  procos  petenti  missa  est  despon- 
sanda.  Sed  quœ  priori  sponso  ad  votum  gavisa  non 
est,  secundo  sociari  valde  abominata  est.  Anglum 
viderat  et  dilexerat,  sed  Hibero  conjungi  nimis  metuit, 
quem  numqnam  perspexerat.  Omnipotenti  eigo  ef- 
fudit  precem  lacrymosam  ne  duceretur  ipsa  in  His- 
paniam,  sed  ipse  potius  susciperet  eam.  Oravit  et 
exaudita  est  :  obiterque  defuncta  est.    Demde  corpus 

^  So  named  in  many  entries  of  the  Domesday  Book. 
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ejus  ad  natale  solum  à  ductoribiis  rdatum  est,  et  m 
Ecdesift  Sanctae  Mari»  perpétuas  yirginis  in  urbe  Ba-> 
jociensi  sepultum  est."  {^Ord,  Ft/.]  The  royal  corps^ 
tbe  right  eye  out,  a  tremendoos  gaab  upcm  tbe  head, 
a  large  wound  piercing  to  tha  bone  in  tbe  upper  part 
of  tbe  tbigb,  discoYered  at  lengtb,  tbougb  so  disfigured, 
by  particular  marks  known  to  Editba,  is,  under  tbe 
protection  of  Guillaume  Matlet,  conveyed  by  tbe 
monks  and  a  long  train  of  Norman  nobles,  to  re- 
ceive  sepalcbral  bonours  in  tbe  Abbey  of  Waltbam  i. 
On  tbe  spot  wbere  Harold  fell,  and  tbe  altar  wbere 
stood  bis  standard,  William  built  advotvmthe  Battle 
Abbey,  dedieated  to  tbe  Holy  Trinity.  Tbe  stone 
be  bad  conveyed  from  Gaen,  tbe  moidu  be  inyited 
from  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 


>  The  Norman  historians  say  William  refused  ail  the 
entreaties  of  Ghita,  Harold's  mother,  and  even  its  weight 
in  gold  for  the  body  of  that  Prince,  but  delivered  it  in 
right  of  battle  ["  victoris  jussu  traditus  est,"  Ord.  Fit."}  to 
Guillaume  Mallet  William  of  Malmesbury,  on  the  con- 
trary  says,  the  Conqueror  refusing  ail  Ghita's  présents, 
instantly  sent  her  the  body  of  ber  son.  Robert  Wace, 
while  he  states  the  burial  of  Harold  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
confesses  his  ignorance  as  to  who  conveyed  it,  or  who  di- 
rected  its  interment.  The  writer  of  the  MS.  Chronicle 
of  Waltham  Abbey,  likely  to  know  the  fact  best,  gives  the 
account  followed  in  the  text.  The  charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  confirmation  of  this  Abbey,  founded  by  Harold. 
bearing  date  1062,  is  preserved  in  the  Monast.  Anglic. 


A  large  field  nov  opened  itaelf  for  tbe  exercise  of 
thoae  talents  so  peculiarly  passeued  hy  the  Biahop 
of  Bayeux,  and  hia  éloquence,  policj,  generoMty  aad 
réputation  of  piety,  epeedUy  coDciliated  and  brought 
over  tbe  iuterest  of  tbe  Church,  so  necesaary  to  the 
permanent  succew  of  William,  AU  yieldsd  before 
aims  and  policy.  la  December  William  vu  crowned  ; 
and  leceired  from  Odo,  Euatache  of  Boulogne,  bis 
brotlter  Robert  of  Mortain,  William  of  Evieux,  Ood- 
frey  of  Uontt^pM,  Robert  of  Eu,  and  his  priiicqtal 
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btrons,  their  oatlis  to  govern  the  people  «nd  the 
lind,  according  to  tbe  ancient  usagea,  without  increase 
of  impositions  or  hanher  aervice  :  **  Il  ordonna  £udM 
aon  frère,  Evesque  de  Bayeulx,  et  à  ses  gêna  à  go»- 
vemer  le  paia  et  leur  fiât  jurer  de  govemer  les  geoa 
et  le  paia  aelon  leur  anciens  usages  sans  les  grever  ne 
dommagier."  {^Chro.  de  Nor,']  He  then  granted  them, 
according  to  affection,  rank,  and  achievement,  those 
extensive  possessions  which  the  sword,  confiscation, 
and  banishment  had  put  in  his  power  :  "  Eustachius 
quoque  Boloniensis  et  Robertus  Moritoliensis,  Guil- 
lelmus  Ebroecensis  et  Robertus  Aucensis  atque 
Godfredus  Rotronis  filius  Mauritaniansis  alterique" 
Comités  et  Optimates,  quos  sigillatim  nominare 
nequeo,  magnos'  reditus  et  honores  in  Angliâ  rece- 
perunt  à  Rege  Quillelmo  :  sic  extranei  divitiis  Anglias 
ditabantur,  pro  quibus  filii  ejus  nequiter  interficie- 
bantur^  vel  extorres  per  extera  régna  irremeabiliter 
fugabantur."  [Ord,Vit.']  To  Odo  he  gave  Dover  Castle 
and  the  principality  of  Kent,  (which  Ethelbert,  son 
of  Umbrick,  Edbald,  Ercombert,  Egbert  and  his 
brother  Lothaire  long  had  govemed)  considered  the 
richest  province  in  England,  and  its  inhabitants 
among  the  bravest,  not  alone  from  their  signal  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but  that  from  time 
immémorial  in  every  battle,  the  king  présent,  they 
led  the  van.  Résides  their  réputation  fbr  wealth  and 
valour  they  were  considered,  from  their  commerce 
with  Flanders,  and  the  intercourse  which  their  fer> 
tile  fields  attracted  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 


M  the  mort  polished  of  tfae  natire  l^ndffs  :  '^'Om^ 
tnim  yerô  Doveram  Odoni  fratri  m&  'iHnxiaàéi%, 
emn  adjacente  orâ  australi,  qxae  nomine^  Téttfeto 
CSanthim  dicta,  GaUiam  propius  spectat;  uffdé'  et'à 
minus  feris  hominibus  incolitur  :  consueverant  enim 
merces  cuin  Belgis  mutare.  Perhibettir  etiam  attes- 
tante pagina  vetustatis,  maritimam  hanc  regionem  à 
Gallis  olim  fuisse  possessam,  quibus  e6  transvectis 
prœdse  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  agri  fertiles  placuere." 
[_QuilL  Piet.']  **  Principatum  super  omnes  Comités, 
et  regni  Optimates  habuit,  et  cum  tbesauris  anti- 
quorum  Cantiam  possedit,  in  quâ  jamdudum  Edelber- 
tus,  Irminrici  filins,  Ëadbald,  et  Ercombertus,  et  £g- 
bert,  atque  Lotbario  frater  ejus  regnavernnt/'  [Ord. 
VitJ]  Hume  expresses  a  well-founded  astonisbment 
liiat  "wbetber  from  vanity  or  from  policy  nothing 
appears  more  strange  than  tbat  tbe  Prince,  in  less 
than  tbree  montbs  after  tbe  conquest  of  a  great, 
warlike,  and  turbulent  people,  sbould  absent  him- 
self  in  order  to  revisit  bis  own  country,  wbicb  was 
in  profound  peace,  and  unmenaced  by  any  of  its 
neigbbours,  and  sbould  so  long  leave  bis  jealous 
subjects  at  tbe  mercy  of  an  insolent  and  licentious 
army."  Tbere  is  a  cbronicle,  too  ill-voucbed  to  giye 
crédit  to,  and  too  scandalous  to  repeat,  since  it  might 
affect  tbe  legitimacy  of  Henry's  birtb,  tbat  certain 
leyities  of  tbe  Queen  Matilda,  generally  esteemed  tbe 
most  Tirtuous  princess,  and  of  so  coy  a  nature,  tbat 
William,  irritated  at  ber  varions  refusais,  beat  ber 
tiU  she  consented  to  wed,  recalled  William  tbus  sud- 
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denlj,  and,  to  historiaiw  tmacconntaUj  and  ptiz- 
slingly,  from  cares  of  stafte  to  near  domeatie  dnties  K 

*  Howerer  willing  to  exempt  tbe  tune  of  ihe-exàtted 
Matilda  from  any  fraildes,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  the 
tender  weakoesses  of  maoy  of  the  noble  dames;  since  it 
appean  the  amorons  Udies,  wearied  of  a  aoUfarj  ooucb, 
dispatched  argent  messengert  candidly  to  infbrm  their 
lords,  that  onless  they  immedlately  retmnedy  they  would 
supply  their  places  as  iancy  dictated.  For,  anased  them- 
selves  to  sea  voyages,  their  timidity  prevented  them  risking 
their  délicate  frames  in  search  of  their  absent  sponses  ;  iior 
did  a  résidence  in  England  suit  their  habits, — a  oountry 
wherein,  instead  of  festive  galas,  ail  were  constantly  under 
arms,  and  daily  disturbances  cost  the  spilling  of  mnch  blood 
on  either  side  ère  quelled.  William,  désirons  among  a  hostile 
people  to  keep  aroond  him  his  brave  companions,  to  coim- 
teract  the  influence  of  snch  solicitations,  offered  with  piro* 
digal  generosity  his  favours,  wealth,  and  rank,  and  honours, 
and  lands.  The  barons,  however,  who  were  anxions  to 
generate  legitimate,  valiant  offiipring,  felt  ail  Uie  force  of  a 
sine  qud  fion,  which  menaced  their  honour  in  the  tenderest 
point  In  vain  would  the  wreath  of  glory  encircle  their 
brows  if  their  wanton  wives  polluted  the  nuptial  cooch, 
and  stigmatized  and  spurious  heirs  should  reap  the  reward 
of  ail  their  toil.  Under  the  dominion  thus  of  the  passions 
of  their  wives,  Hugo  de  Grentmesnel,  his  brother-in-law 
Humphrey  de  Teilleul,  Governor  of  Hastings,  and  many 
others  reluctantly  deserted  the  king  amidst  the  difficul- 
ties  of  his  new  conquest,  and  retumed  to  their  libidinous 
spouses.  Those  honours  and  estâtes  which  for  such  a 
cause  they  abandoned,  were  by  the  Conqueror  confiscated  ; 
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It  is  difiicult  among  contradictory  statements  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  the  govemment  of 
Odo,  left  joint-viceroy  with  Fitz-Osbeme,  during  the 
différent  absences  of  the  Gonqueror.     His  contem- 


nor  were  they  or  their  heirs  ever  after  reinstated  therein. 
Had  the  Conqueror  been  gored  by  the  horns  of  this  di- 
lemma,  woald  he  hâve  been  so  merciless  ? 

"  His  temporibus  quœdam  Normannicœ  mulieres  8«vâ 
tibidinis  face  urebantur,  crebrisque  nunciis  à  viris  suis  flagi- 
tabant,  ut  citô  reverterentur  ;  addentes  qnod  nisi  reditum 
maturarent,  ips»  sibi  alios  conjuges  procuraient.  Non  enim 
ad  maritos  sucs  propter  inusitatam  sibi  adhuc  navigationem 
transfretare  audebant,  nec  in  Angliâ  eos  expetere,  ubi  jugiter 
in  armis  erant,  et  quotidianas  expeditiones,  non  sine  magnft 
sanguinis  utriusque  partis  effùsione,  frequentabant.  Rex 
autem,  inter  tôt  bellorum  motiones  secum  milites  sucs 
retinere  cupiebat,  et  terras  cum  redditibus  et  magnis  po- 
testatibus  eis  amicabiliter  offerebat,  et  majora  dum  totum 
regnum  ab  adversariis  undique  liberatum  esset  promittebat. 
Legitimi  Barones  strenuique  pugiles  multipliciter  auxiaban* 
tur. . .  .  Rursus  honorabiles  athlet»  quid  facerent,  si  lasciv» 
conjuges  thorum  suum  adulterio  polluèrent,  et  pr(^eniei  sus 
perennis  macula?  notam  et  infamiam  generarent?  Unde 
Hugo  de  Grentemaisnil ....  et  sororius  ejus  Unfridus  de 
Telliolo  ....  aliique  multi  discessemnt  et  regem  inter 
exteros  laborantem  tristes  et  inviti  deseruerunt.  Deinde 
famulari  lascivis  dominabus  suis  in  Neustriam  reversi  sunt  ; 
sed  honores,  quos  jam  nactos  hftc  de  causa  reliquerunt, 
ipsi  vel  heredes  eorum  nunquam  postea  recuperare  potue- 
runt."— Orrf.  Vit. 
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poraryi  the  inmate  of  the  Conqueror's  palace,  the 
sharer  of  his  toils^  an  eyewitness  of  ail  he  "v^rote, 
the  correct^  and  élégant  William  of  Poitiers,  the 
SfUlust  of  the  historians  of  the  middle  âges, — **  Li« 
brum  politi  sermonis  et  magni  sensus  profundè  prae- 
clarum  edidit ....  et  ea  quae  oculis  suis  viderit,  et 
quibus  interfait,  longo  relatu  vel  copioso  indubi- 
tanter  enucleare  studuit."  [^Ord,  VitJ]  "  Si  quis 
verô  plenius  illa  nôsse  desiderat,  librum  Wil- 
lelmi  Pictavensis  Luxoviorum  Archidiaconi  eadem 
gesta  sicut  copioso  ita  eloquenti  sermone  affatim  con- 
tinentem  légat,"  [WilL  Gem."]  writes,  that  Odo,  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  as  the  most  gênerons,  was  no 
less  applauded  as  the  justest  of  men  :  that  the  sincère 
and  cordial  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Wil- 
liam  Fitz-Osbeme  and  himself  gave  double  force 
to  the  prudence  and  activity  of  their  govemment  ;  îor, 
buming  with  a  mutual  désire  to  rule  justly,  and 
préserve  peace  throughout  the  country,  united  in 
council,  and  free  from  jealousy  in  the  administration 
of  their  authority,  swayed  but  by  the  interest  of  the 
king  and  people,  as  particularly  exhorted  by  William, 
they  corrected  and  gained  over  the  turbulent  and 
séditions,  and  by  every  means  seconded  to  the  utmost 
each  other's  efforts  in  the  bénéficiai  course  of  their 
administration.  Nor  did  they  suffer  the  Subprefects 
to  be  less  vigilant  than  themselves  ;  strenuously  pro- 
tecting  them  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  their  ardu- 
ous  duties.  Nor  was  there,  he  adds,  a  Briton,  how- 
ever  barbarous,  that  could  be  ignorant  how  much 
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this  prefect  merited  to  be  loved^  revéred^  and  feaféd': 
''  Liberalitate  parem  non  haboit  Gallia^  ita  opihio 
publica  consensit  :  nec  minus  œqnitatifi  amore  mertfit 
laudem.  ...  Victoriosns  Rez  in  Normantiià  patriattn 
praesentiâ  snâ  illustraret.  Interea  Baiocensis  Pïr^ul 
Odo,  et  Groillelmus  Oisberni  filins  praefectnram  in 
regno  uterque  «uam  laudabiliter  administntbaht . .  . 
interdum  simul  agitantes^  modo  diversi  siquando  ne- 
cessitudo  postulabat^  festinam  alter  alteri  ferèbat 
opem.  Per  amicitiam,  quà  sincerâ  Voltmtaie  icfon- 
cordabant^  amplius  valait  prndetià  eorum  vigiiantîà; 
mutuo  sese^  regem  aéqualiter  diligëbant;  affecttl' ar<i' 
debant  pari  ad  continendam  ÏA  pace  geAtém  Chris- 
tianazn  ;  consilio  alter  alterius  oquanixmier  aastmâe- 
batnr  ;  aeqtiitate  utebantur  maximâ  ùti  Rer  prsemo^ 
nuerat^  quà  homines  efièri  et  inimici  corrigérentur  et 
benevoli  fièrent.  Item  prœfectos  minores  ubi  quisque 
in  munitionibus  locatus  fuerat  strenui  cnrabant. .  .  . 
Nec  Angli  adeô  barbari  fuerunt^  quin  fatilè  intelli- 
gerent  hune  praesulem,  nune  praefectum^  mérité  timen- 
dum  esse,  venerandum  quoque  ac  diligendum. — GuiU, 
Piet. 

The  generally  impartial  Orderic  Vital/ ^hd  yîeldé 
with  such  révérence  to  the  authority  bf  William  of 
Poitiers,  differs  altogether  from  him  In  his  opinion 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Bishop'bf  Bayeux. 
He  wrote  nearly  à  century  after  :  did'the  ^I  of  time 
hide  from  him  the  motives  and  necessity  Wbiéhforèed 
those  actions  from  which  he  draws  the  character  of 
Odo,  and  which,  though  not  abstractedly  good,  might 
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be  the  beat  left  by  circumstances  to  his  choice  ?  Or 
having  no  passion  or  interest  to  sway  liim^  and  the 
results  and  conséquences  being  apparent,  did  the  truth 
shine  clearer  on  him?  It  is  true  he  allows  mach 
liberality  and  great  worldly  ability  to  Odo,  and  con- 
fesses that  with  his  vices  were  mingled  virtues  ;  but 
he  asserts  that  his  deeds  possessed  more  of  earthly 
leaven  than  spiritual  doctrine  :  "  Qui  multâ  libe- 
ralitate  et  industriâ  seculari  poUebat  .  . .  permixta> 
ni  fallor,  in  hoc  viro  vitia  erant  cum  virtutibus  :  sed 
plus  mundanis  mhserebat  actionibus,  quam  spiritualis 
théorise  charismatibus  " — Ord.  Vit. 

In  another  place,  indeed,  he  softens  this  opimon  ; 
for  he  says  that  though  the  Bishop  Odo  was  much 
entangled  in  secular  afifairs,  yet  many  laudable  were 
intermixed  with  reprehensible  actions  :  "  Sic  Odo 
Pont'fex  licet  secularibus  curis  admodum  esset  irre- 
titus,  multa  tamen  laudabilia  permiscebat  illieitis 
actibus  '*  [^Ord,  Vit,"]  Odo  was  certainly  no  fayourite 
with  Orderic  Vital,  and  he  draws  a  frightiul  picture 
of  England  during  his  govemment.  ''  Odo  and  Fltz- 
Osbeme,*'  he  writes,  "  puffed  up  with  excessive  obeti- 
nacy,  refused  to  hear  the  reasonable  complaints  of  the 
English,  and  administer  equal justice.  Their  foUowers, 
indulging  in  rapacious  plunder  and  unlawful  viola- 
tions, were  protected  by  force  ;  and  on  those  who 
sought  redress  for  such  grave  insults,  greater  excesses 
and  debaucheries  were  wreaked  :" — "  Odo  nimiram 
Ëpiscopus  et  Guillelmus  Osbemi  filius  nimià  cervico- 
sitate  tumebant,  et  clamores  Anglorum  rationabiliter 
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audire,  eisque  aequitatis  lance  suffiragari  despicie- 
bant,  nam  armigeros  suos  immodicas  prasdas  et  in- 
cestos  raptus  facientes  vi  tuebantar;  et  super  eos 
qui  gravibus  contumeliis  afifecti  querimonias  agebant, 
magis  debacchabantur.''  [^Ord,  Vit."] 

Under  ail  the  circumstances^ — a  victorious  and  licen- 
tious  army  allured  to  tbe  banner  of  WiUiam  but  by  tbe 
bope  of  plunder  and  rapine^ — a  nation  more  defeated 
by  tbe  divisions  in  tbe  councils  of  tbeir  leaders,  and 
tbe  imbecility  of  Atbeling,  tban  subdued — a  nation 
luUed  and  deceived  by  William's  manifestos,  tbat  near 
by  connexion  to  tbe  tbrone  of  whicb  be  bad  justly 
taken  possession  by  tbe  will  of  tbe  late  king,  by  tbe 
vowed  abdication  and  ultimate  fall  of  tbe  usurper 
Harold,  by  tbe  invitation  of  tbe  principal  nobles,  by 
tbe  award  of  tbe  suprême  and  infallible  arbitrator,  tbe 
Pope,  bis  rigbt  acknowledged  by  ail  otber  powers  and 
kings,  be  came  to  beal  tbeir  wrongs,  conciliate  tbeir 
différences,  unité  tbeir  dissensions,  and  remove  the 
malédiction  of  the  church  ;  crediting  bis  oath,  "  that 
every  man  should  bold  tbe  land  he  possessed  in 
peace,  free  from  every  unjust  exaction  and  ail  toil- 
age, nor  any  thing  be  exacted  or  desired,  save  such 
free  service  as  should  by  common  council  of  ail  the 
kingdom,  be  conceded,  given,  and  enacted  ;"  \_FcBd. 
N,  E."]  and  that  tbe  country  should  throughout 
be  govemed  by  its  ancient  usages,  and  tbe  laws  of 
Edward  of  blessed  memory; — entrapped  by  policy, 
but  not  forgetful  of  tbeir  rigbts,  or  supine  in  exact- 
ing  them, — between  rapacious  adventurers  whom  no 
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*      7 

]âw  or  feeling  bound,  and  inhabitants  each  of  wHom 
tiiought  his  life  well  sold  so  Norman  blood  paid  the 
price  : 

**  Ne  chaut  chescun  de  ta  vie 
Ne  H  chaut  poiz  Ici  Vocie 
Mais  ke  il  ait  un  Nortnant  mort.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

— législature  was  a  task^  wbicb  to  fulfil  witb  nniversal 
satisfaction  was  beyond  mortal  power.  William  of 
Poitiers  proceeds  to  say,  "  But  tbe  Ënglisb,  wbom 
neitber  benefits  nor  necessary  severity  coidd  induce 
to  prefer  peace  and  tranquillity  to  tumult  and  cbange; 
not  confident  enougb  to  appear  in  open  arms^  but 
trëating  of  their  wrbngs  by  petty  conspiracies^  sent 
delegates  throùgb  tbe  land>  to  tbe  Danes,  or  wberé- 
soever  belp  was  hoped:  otbers>  self-banisbed^  flew 
to  foreign  sbores  free  from  tbe  power  of  Normandy  ; 
tbence>  witb  increase  of  strengtb,  tbey  retumed  to 
barass  tbe  country  :  "  Verum  Angli,  neque  bene- 
ficio  neque  formidine  satis  coërceri  poterant>  ut  quie- 
tem  serenam  quam  res  novas  àc  turbidas  mallent; 
consurgere  palam  in  arma  non  confidunt^  sed  regio* 
natim  de  parvis  conspirationibus  tractant,  si  quibus 
forte  dolis  prsevaleant  ad  movendum  ;  ad  Danos  Tel 
alio,  unde  auxilium  aliquod  speratur,  legatos  missi» 
tant  :  ultro  in  exilium  aliqui  profugiunt,  quo  extorres 
vel  à  potestate  Normannorum  sint  liberi,  vel  aucti 
opibus  alienis  contra  eos  revertantur."  {_QuiU,  PictJ} 
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Orderic  Vital  admits  that  the  Engiish  vehemently 
bewâiled  their  lost  liberty^  and  secretly  discusised 
among  each  other  the  means  of  shaking  off  their 
intolérable  and  hitherto  unknown  yoke  :  *'  Amissâ 
itaque  libertàte^  Angli  vehementer  ingemiscunt^  et 
vicissim  qualiter  intolerabile  jugum,  sibique  hac- 
tenus  insolitum^  excutiant,  subtiliter  inquirunt."  [CM. 
Vit,"]  Nor  from  bis  account  were  the  plottings  and 
insurrections  unprovoked,  since  having  stated  that 
to  enrich  foreigners,  the  sons  of  England  were  ini- 
quitously  slain  or  banished,  and  wandered,  never  to 
retum,  through  foreign  lands^  he  concludes  a  long 
catalogue  of  their wroi^s  as  follows  :  ''Noble  damsels, 
the  jest  of  despicable  squires,  and  wronged  by 
lewd  proâigates,  deplored  their  lost  honour.  '  High- 
born  and  élégant  matrons  wept  over  the  desolating 
sight^  and  bereft  of  their  husbands^  deprived  of  the 
solace  of  nearly  ail  their  friends^  far  more  than 
life  desired  death."  "  Nobiles  puellœ  despicabilium 
ludibrio  armigerorum  patebant^  et  ab  immundis  nebu- 
lonibus  oppressée^  dedecus  suum  deplorabant.  Ma- 
trone? verè  elegantiâ  et  ingenuitate  spectabiles  desolatœ 
gemebant.  Maritorum  et  omnhim  penè  amicorum 
solatio  destitutse  magis  mori  quam  vivere  optabant." 
lOrd,  VitJ]  William  also  accused  bis  brother  of 
ezciting  discontent  and  revolt  by  bis  oppression  of 
the  poor.  Butwithout  entering  on  the  long  and  dark 
history  of  the  unjust  and  violent  confiscations  made  by 
the  Conqueror  to  reward  bis  greedy  followers,  and  other 
acts  of  himself  and  lord  lieutenants^  who  daily  devas- 
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tated  their  provinces,  and  encouraged  riot,  hawkîng, 
and  huQting  more  than  tlie  duties  of  religion  and  the 
peaceful  cultivation  of  the  land, — "  Terram  suam  quo- 
lidie  devastabant,  et  plus  aucnpibus  ac  yenatonbus, 
quant  terrœ  cultoribus,  vel  cœli  oratoribus  applaude- 
bant,  ventria  ingluviei  serviebant,"  lOrd,  VU."]  by 
the  single  order  to  seize  the  property,  destroy  the 
tshurches  and  convents>  and  drive  out  many  thousand 
rural  inhabitants  from  their  dwellin^, — ["  milita 
millia  ejectis  habitatoribus  silvescere  juberet,"  Wtil, 
Mal.']  to  create  antres  for  wild  beasts,  which  he 
might  amuse  himself  by  hunting,  William,  more 
than  the  whole  administration  of  Odo's  rule,  alien- 
ated  the  affections  of  the  English.  The  immense 
'wealth  Odo  is  said  to  bave  possessed,  and  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us  was  so  great, 
that  it  surpassed  the  estimation  of  the  âge  how 
so  much  specie  could  be  got  together,  was,  ac- 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  wrung  by  threats 
from  his  dependents  :  "  Clientes  ejus  minis  impulsi, 
tantam  auri  copiam  prodidere,  ut  nostri  seculi 
aestimationem  superaret  fulvi  congeries  metalli." 
{^WiU,  Mal.']  Indeed  the  gênerai  example  as  wèll 
as  that  of  the  king,  of  whom  (not  to  follow  the 
horrid  accounts  Roger  of  Hovedon  gives  of  the 
means  he  employed  to  get  at  wealth)  William  of 
Malmesbury  says,  that  when  occasion  offered,  no 
other  thought  occupied  him  than  to  amass  it,  *'  Pe- 
cunise  cupidus,  quam  undecunque  captis  occasioni- 
bus,   nihil  unquam   pensi  habuit  quin    corrogaret. 
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faceret,"  Sec.  {^IVitt,  Mal"]  gives  «ïolonr  to  the  charge 
usually  brougbt  of  Odo's  cupidity.  Orderic  Vital, 
however,  admits  tHat  his  wealth,  if  iK)t  always  as  TÎr- 
tuously  acquired  as  employed,  was  generonsly  dis- 
tiibuted  among  the  clergy  and  thepoor:  **  Qu8B  faci- 
norosè  aggregarat,  largitus  est  ecclesiis  et  pattperi- 
bus."  But  Odo's  great  liberality,  so  much  praised  by 
William  of  Poitiers,  cannot  be  advanced  in  exténuation 
of  his  extortionate  acts,  since  to  be  prodigal  of  one's 
ovim  yet  greedy  of  another's,  bas  been  from  the  time 
of  Catiline  not  uncommon.  Orderic  Vital  also  com- 
plaiûs  that  Odo  did  great  injury  and  damage  to  the 
monasteries,  violently  and  unjustly  seizing  to  him- 
self  those  funds  which  had  been  from  remote  periods 
given  to  them  by  the  faithful  in  Ëngland  :  '*  Cœno- 
bia  sanctonim  valdè  conqueruntur  quod  multa  eis 
Odo  detrimenta  fecerat  et  fundos  sibi  antiquitùs  datos 
à  fidelibus  Anglis  violenter  et  injuste  abstulerat." 
{_Ord.  Vit.'}  However  this  may  be,  says  a  monkish 
historian,  as  regards  Ëngland,  many  of  the  xnonaste- 
ries  in  France  acknowledge  his  benefactions  :  "  Itasit 
de  monasteriis  Angliae,  multa  autem  Gallisemonasteria 
eum  erga  se  beneficum  agnoscunt."  Nor  can  we  hère 
forget,  that  he  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  the 
monastery  of  St.  Vigors,  so  respectable  for  the  men 
of  eminence  who  matriculated  there,  and  that  the 
monastery  of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon,  enumerated 
him  among  its  principal  benefactors  :  *'  Hujua  an- 
Uiversarium  diem  inter  prsecipuas  benefactorum  nos- 
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trûm  memorias  meritô   numeramus/' —  [E(r  veteri 
M&rtij  Roi.  S,  Benigni  des,  epud  LabbeumJ] 

The  chroniclea  of  Worcester  appear  to  reconeilé 
thèse  conflicting  opinions^  and  it  seems  the  fiact  was^ 
Odo  took  much  more  delight  in  the  mcmasteries  of 
["  Odo  monasterialem  ordinem  valdè  dilexisset/'  Ord. 
VttJ]  native  Normandy  than  in  those  of  England. 
For  William  having  granted  ail  the  lands  rightfolly 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Worcester  to  the  Bishop 
Odo«"  [«  omnes  terras  quae  juste  ad  abbatim  peorti* 
nerent  à  Rege  fratre  videlicet  suo  postulavit  etaéees- 
sit,*'  Fhrentii  Wigomiensis  Chronicorum  Ckro.']  Wal- 
ter,  a  leamed  and  erudite  monk  of  Cerisy»  was  sent 
there  by  the  king  in  1077»  and  through  the  lujiitt 
authority  and  power  of  Odo  deprived  the  abbey  of 
Worcester  of  twenty-eight  farins  :  "  MLXXVII. 
Misit  Rex  hue  quendam  monachum  de  monasterio 
quod  vocatur  Cerasii,  Walterum  nomine,  litteris  tam 
liberalibus  quam  grammaticis  undecumque  eruditis- 
simum;  iste  abbas  per  iniquam  potentiam  Odonis 
fratris  Régis,  Bajocensis  episcopi,  viginti  octo  villas 
amisit."  \_Wigomiensi8  Registre  ac  Evesham,"] 

Of  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  success  of  the  mili- 
tary  part  of  Odo's  govemment,  both  after  and  during 
the  existence  of  Fitz-Osbeme,  who  having  been  sent 
to  assist  the  Queen  Matilda,  died  in  an  expédition 
to  succour  Count  Amoul,  the  queen's  nephew,  in 
Flanders  in  1071,  no  historian  speaks  but  in  praise. 
Besides  Hastings,  and  divers  castles  which  William 
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built:  ["  Il  &t  baitir  li  châteaux  ea  diven  lienx 
d'Engleterre,  par  especial  cet  aa  HasUngoe,  tnqaèl 
il mist forte garaison,"  JUS.  Cro.diNor.']  Odoerected 
meny  otherB  :  "  Fratrem  auum  ....  Angliee  çuatodem 


reliDqueDS,  castella  per  loca  firmari  priecepit.  [Rofft^ 
dt  Bovedùa,  amtaMus  ]  EuBtace  of  Boulogne  wab 
the  first  to  take  Bdvaatage  of  the  Conqueror's  >)(• 
Hnce,  and  pagaiag  tbe  nairow  «traits  in  the  night,  he 
laaded  a  considérable  force  and  besieged  Dover.  Tba 
soldiers  of  Odo  and  Hugo  de  Montforte,  dauntleasly 
commanding  the  gâtes  to  be  thrown  open,  rush  on 
the  enemy.  Eustace  drivea  back  to  th«  wa,  eor 
capea  with  a  few  shattered  vesaele  ;  but  the  rest 
Ûjiag  to  the  steep  and  nigged  mountaina  of  craggy 
rock  nhich  overhang  the  aea,  precipitate  themsclves 
1 
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linâer  displeasure  of  the  CoDqneror  for  bis  nurriage 
with  Hereford's  sister,  were  at  ita  head.  Roger  of 
Hereford  pointed  out,  that  the  king  bûng  absent, 
this  wiLs  the  faronrable  moment  foc  action  ;  tince 
William,  surrounded  by  difiicultiea  an  the  continent, 
waa  not  only  attacked  by  foreignera  but  by  his  near- 
est  relatives,  and  deserted  amidst  perile  by  bis  own 
offspring.  Hia  injustice,  he  continued,  ongbt  to  be 
made  known  throogh  the  whole  world,  sioce  for  a 
sin^e  vord  be  diainherited  William  Guarlingimi 
(Werlincus,)  Count  of  Mortaiu,  and  drove  bim  in  po- 
verty  out  of  Normandy.  The  audden  appearance  of 
Odo  sa  discoQcerted  the  plans  of  tbe  conspiratora, 
that  the  Ëarl  of  Hereford  fled  ;  Raoul  of  Norfolk, 
vigorously  hesleged  in  Norwicb,  eacaped  also  to  bis 
château  of  Montfort  in  Brittauy.  The  Cotmteaa  of 
Hereford,  in  tbe  absence  of  ber  husband,  gatlaotly 
defended  tbe  castle  for  a  considérable  time,  nor 
yielded  to  Odo  except  on  the  honourable  terma  of  a 
•afe  conduct  for  beraelf  and  retainera  to  leave  the 
coimtry.  The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  subsequentlj 
tdcea  ind  imprisonedi  and,  wltb  bis  brother-in-lav 
^  'of  Norfolk,  remained  imœured  until  the  Conqueror 
I  at  his  deatb  released  tbem  :  "  Traosmarinis  condic- 
I  et  non  eulùm  ab  eiternis, 
■pitur,  et  à  propriia  alum* 
Hoc  ejua  nequitiam 
orbem  nimis  propalata 
rlengum  Moritolij  Co- 
«lavit,  et  de  Neustrift 
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penitils  effugavit."  [OrdL  Vit^  *'  M  verô  Rodulpbo 
Gomiti,  Odo  Baiocensis  Ëpiscopus  occurreraiat.'.  .  « 
Il^e  autem  de  Angliâ  ad  minorem  Brittànnomm 
fugit.  .  .  .  Dein  principes  castellum  tamdiu  obséde- 
ront, quod  pace  data,  permissu  Régis  Comitissœ 
cum  suis  exire  de  Angliâ  liceret.  .  .  .  Roger  in  eus- 
todiâ  posuit."  [Rogeri  de  Hovedon,  annal,']   . 

The  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians  ^  sbook  tbe  whole 
kingdom.  The  terrible  dévastation  William  made 
of  that  ill-fated  land  is  well  known  ;  but  it  was  tô  the 
talents  of  Odo,  whom  he  accordingly  sent  witha 
powerful  force,  that  he  confided  the  conciliation 
and  subjection  of  that  valiant  and  hardy  people  : 
"  MLXXX.  Rex  WiUielmus  eodem  anno  devastavit 

*  A  récent  history  of  Normandy  treaU  William's  ravages 
of  Northumberland  as  a  fabrication  of  Hume.  The  author 
must  hâve  read  the  historians  cited  in  his  title-page  with  little 
attention  ;  since  there  is  no  chronologer  who  treats  of  this 
epoch  in  England,  prior  or  subséquent  to  Hume,  but  has 
drawn  a  more  frightfui  picture  still  of  William's  horrible 
and  barbarous  policy  in  that  county  :  **  Innumeros  maxime 
in  pago  Eboracensi  famé  seu  ferro  mortifîcavi. .  .  .  Trans 
Humbranse . . .  unde  immoderato  furore  commotus  in  Boréales 
Anglos  ut  vesanus  leo  properavi,  domos  eorum  jussi,  segetes- 
que,  et  omnem  apparatum  atque  supellectilem  confestim 
incendi,  et  copiosos  armentorum  pecudumque  grèges  passim 
mactari.  Multitudinem  itaque  utriusque  sexus  tam  dirœ 
famis  mucrone  mulctavi  et  sic  multa  millia  pulcherrimse 
gentis  senum  juvenumque,Proh  dolor!  funestus  trucidavi." 
■^Ord.  nu 
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Northymbriam^  misso  illuc  Odone  Ëpiscopo  Bajo- 
censi  cum  multo  militari  manu." — [<S»>».  Dunelm. 
Ckro.  Angh'SaxJ] 

To  trace,  bowever,  the  numerous  military  exploits 
of  Odo  would  be  beyond  my  limits.  Tbe  quarrels 
between  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  tbe  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  at  tbis  time  convulsed  Europe.  Tbe  Emperor 
sent  ambassadors  to  remove  Hildebrand  from  tbe 
Apostolic  cbair;  wbo  in  return  exconmiunicated 
tbe  emperor  and  absolved  ail  from  tbeir  oatbs  of 
allegiance  to  bim.  During  tbe  contentions  wbicb 
ensued,  certain  divinations  were  sougbt  at  Rome  by 
tbe  superstitions  and  tbose  interested  as  to  Gregory's 
successor,  sbould  tbe  issue  be  unsuccessful  to  bim. 
Tbe  answer  was,  tbat,  Gregory  dead»  Odo  of  Bayeux 
would  assume  tbe  papal  tiara.  Tbis  prédiction  speed- 
ily  reacbing  Odo,  gave  new  direction  and  vigour 
to  tbe  ambition  of  tbe  prelate,  wbo,  tbougb  be  go- 
verned  England  and  Normandy  as  a  second  king,  yet 
notbing  esteemed  tbis  wealtb  and  power  in  tbç  west, 
unless  be  could  add  tbe  autbority  and  dominion  of 
tbe  Pope.  He  prepared  tbe  way  by  tbe  purcbase  of 
a  palace  at  Rome,  wbicb  be  fitted  up  in  tbe  most 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  manner,  ingratiated  bîm- 
self  witb  tbe  people  by  bis  liberality ,  and  by  letters  and 
great  présents  conciliated  tbe  friendsbip  of  tbe  Ro- 
man senators  :  '*  Quidam  sortilegi  Romanorum,  qms 
in  Papatu  succederetHildebranno,  indagarunt:  et  quèd 
post  transitum  Gregorij  VIL,  Odo  Romanus  Papa  fo- 
ret, compererunt.  Hoc  audiens  Odo  Praesul  Bajocensis, 
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qui  cum  fhitre  suo  Guillelmo  Rege  Nonnaimis 
dominabatur  et  Anglis,  parvipendens  potestates  et 
dintias  regni  Occidentalis»  nisi  jure  Papatus  domina- 
Tetiir  latius  et  omnibus  terrigenis^  Romam  misit,  Pala- 
tium  sibi  émit,  senatores  Quiritum,  magnis  muneri- 
bu8  datis,  sibi  amicitiâ  copulavit,  Palatiumque  suum 
multis  sumptibus  et  superfluis  apparatibus  exornavit. 
[^Ord,  Vit,"]  "  Ubique  cunctis  Anglias  habitatoribus 
formidabilis  erat,  ut  veluti  secundus  Rex  passim 
jura  dabat."  {^Ord.  VitJ]  •'  Peras  peregrinorum  epis- 
tolis  et  nummis  infarciens  cujus  futuri  itineris  opi- 
nione  cum  certatim/'  &c.  (Will.  Mal,)  He  at  the 
same  time  gained  over  tbe  daring,  powerful,  and  pro- 
digal  Hugo,  £arl  of  Chester  and  a  gre&t  body  of  the 
best  troops,  and  adding  the  most  energetic  prayers  to 
the  most  prodigal  promises,  invited  them  to  set  out 
for  Italy  with  him.  The  Normans,  inconstant  and 
lovers  of  foreign  adventure,  quickly  assented  to  the 
proposais  of  the  ambitions  prelate,  whom  no  prin- 
cipality  in  Ëngland  and  Normandy  could  content. 
They  decided  on  deserting  their  great  wealth,  and 
engaged  themselves  by  oath  to  Odo  to  cross  the  Po  : 
"  Hugonem  Cestrensium  Comitem,  magnumque  co> 
hortem  prœcipuorum  mUitum  ascivit,  ut  secum  in 
Italiam  proficiscerentur  obsecravit,  et  ingentia  pre- 
cibus  promissa  prodigus  addidit.  Illi  verô,  quia 
Normanni  levés,  et  extera  videre  cupidi  sunt,  pro> 
tinus  praesumptori  Episcopo,  cui  Principatus  Albionis 
etNeustriae  non  sufficiebat,  assenserunt:  ingentes[quo- 
que  fondos  quos  in  Occiduis  climatibus  possidebant 
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deserere  decreverunt,  ac  ut  prœfato  Prsesuli  trans 
Padum  comitarentur  per  fidem  spoponderunt/^  [^Ord, 
Vit."]  **  Ad  eum  milites  concurrerent.*'  [^WiU.MaL'] 
The  prudent  William  had  notice  of  thèse  prépara- 
tions, but  disapproved  of  them  ;  and  unexpectedly 
interrupted  Odo,  désirons  of  sailing  to  Normandy 
with  great  pomp.  The  principal  nobles  were  in- 
stantly  congregated  in  tbe  Conqueror's  palace,  who 
thus  addressed  them:  '*  Peers!  ranking  highest 
among  my  great  and  faithful,  this  day  I  hâve  con- 
vened  you  to  give  me  sage  and  wholesome  counsel 
on  matter  most  important.  Nobles!  I  claim  your 
attention  !  Formerly,  when  my  présence  was  neces- 
sary  in  Normandy,  I  entrusted  the  govemment  of 
England  to  my  brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeuz.  In 
Normandy  many  had  conspired  against  me  ;  foreign- 
ers,  I  had  information,  were  prepared  to  invade  my 
dominions;  Robert,  my  own  son,  youths  whom  I 
had  nourished  and  first  led  to  the  glorious  field, 
rebelled  ;  to  them,  faithless  subjects  and  neighboor- 
ing  foes  gladly  united  themselves.  But  Almighty 
Grod,  whose  servant  I  am,  protected  me  ;  nor  did  he 
permit  that  they  should  prevail  against  me.  Anjou 
in  arms,  ripe  for  cruel  war,  I  pacified.  I  put  down 
rébellion  in  Maine.  Occupied  and  detained  over 
sea  by  thèse  matters,  I  laboured  during  my  stay  to 
serve  the  public  good.  In  the  meantime  my  brother 
violently  oppressed  England,  the  church  of  her  rents 
and  funds  despoiled,  and  sacrilegiously  took  away 
those  omaments  bequeathed  to  her  by  our  piouB 
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anceston.  He  seduced  my  troops  whom  I  had  left' 
to  protect  England  against  the  Danes,  the  Irish,  and 
other  enemies  ;  and  in  contempt  of  me  prépares  to 
lead  them  across  the  Alps  into  foreign  eoontries.  Btlt 
more  than  ail  is  my  heart  grieved  by  the  miechief 
he  has  inflicted  on  the  temples  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  Christian  kings,  my  predecessors,  were  loren 
of  the  church,  and  with  hononrs  and  gifts  enriched 
her.  Hence  they  are  now^  we  hope,  seated  iù  para- 
diae  among  the  blessed,  enjoying  fdickone  rétribu- 
tion in  peace.  Athelred,  Edwin,  and>saintly  Oswald» 
Ethelbert,  and  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder,  Edgar,  and 
my  kinsman  and  dearest  Lord  Edward  gave  dower 
to  the  holy  church,  which  is  the  mystical  spouse  of 
God.  But  my  brother,  to  whom  I  confided  the 
safety  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  violently  seiaed  this 
wealth,  cruelly  oppressed  the  poor,  debauched  with 
idle  hopes  my  troops,  and  the  whole  kingdom; 
vezed  by  his  unjust  exactions,  is  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion and  ezcitement.  Peers  !  cautiously  deliberate,  and 
freely  and  boldly  g^ve  me  your  counsel  how  to  act  l*' 
Since  ail  feared  the  powerful  Odo,  and  hesitated  to  pass 
sentence  on  such  a  man,  the  magnanimous  king  silid  : 
*'  Pemiciotts  and  presumptuous  persOns  must'  ever 
be  repressed  ;  nor  can  one  detrimental  to  the  state 
be  excused  by  any  favour  ;  let  this  man  thetefore  he 
arrested,  and  lest  he  should  persist  in  wrong  doi^g, 
speedily  be  imprisoned  V*  None  daring,  however,  to 
ky  hands  on  a  bishop,  the  king  himself  seized  him 
by  the  hands,  and  drew  him  forward.     But  Odo 
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protestiog  said^  '^  I  am  a  priest  and  minister  •  of 
God  !  nor  is  it  lawful  to  condemn  a  bisbop  except 
by  aiithority  of  tbe  pope/'  To  wbich  tbe  ready  king 
replied»  **  I  condemn  no  priest  or  bisbop  ;  but  one 
of  my  earls^  whom  as  my  lieutenant  I  placed  over 
tbe  kingdom,  and  wbom«  willing  tbat  be  give  an 
account  of  bis  vexations  administration»  I  arrest. 
"  Apparatum  bujusmodi  prudens  Rex  Guillelmus 
edidicit;  sed  non  approbavit,  . .  .  .  ac  Odoni  Episcopo 
cum  grandi  pompa  navigare  in  Normanniam  cupienti, 
ex  insperato  obviavit.  Ibi  nimirum  congregatis  in 
aulâ  regali  Primoribus  regni,  Rex  ita  locutus  est: 
'  Ëgregii  Proceres,  verba  mea  diligenter  audite»  et 
salubre  consilium  mibi»  quaeso»  tribuite.  Antequam 
transfretassem  in  Normanniam,  regimen  Angliœ  fratri 
meo  Bajocensi  Episcopo  commendaveram.  In  Nor- 
manniâ  multi  contra  me  surrexerunt»  et  ut  ita  dicam, 
inimici  et  forensici  me  invaserunt.  Robertus  filius 
meus  et  tyrones»  quos  enutrivi  et  quibus  arma  dedi, 
contra  me  rebellaverunt  ;  eisque  mei  malefidi  clientes 
et  finitimi  bostes  gratanter  adbsBserunt.  Verùm  Deo 
cujus  servus  sum  me  protegente»  nil  profecerunt»  nec 
de  meo  aliquid,  nisi  ferrum  in  vulneribus  suis  obti- 
nuerunt.  Conglobatos  in  me  Andegavenses  paratos 
ad  bellum  terrore  compressi»  parique  modo  rebel- 
lantes Cenomannos  armis  et  vlribus  compescui.  His 
nimirum  occupationibus  ultra  mare  irretitus  fui; 
ibique  diu  moratus»  publicis  utilitatibus  laboriosè  de- 
servivi.  Interea  frater  meus  Angliam  vebementer 
oppressitj  et  ecdesias  fundis  et  redditibus  exspoliavit. 
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ornamentis  ab  antecessoribus  editis  nudavit,  milites- 
que  xneos,  qui  contra  Danos  et  Hiberaensea,  et  alios 
bottes  mibi  nimis  infestos  Angliam  tutare  debuenmt, 
seduxit  et  trans  Alpes  in  extera  régna,  me  contempto» 
pertrahere  disponit.  Nimius  labor  cor  meum  angit» 
pnecipuè  pro  ecclesiis  Dei  quas  afflixit.  Christiani 
Reges  qui  ante  me  regnaverunt  Ecclesiam  Dei  ama- 
verunt,  bonoribus  et  xeniis  multis  locupletaverunt  : 
unde  nunc,  ut  credimus,  in  amœna  sede  felici  retri- 
butione  gaudentes  requiescunt.  Atbelredus  et  Ed- 
winus,  ac  sanctus  Oswaldus,  Ëthelbertus  ac  Alfredus, 
Edwardus  senior  et  Edgarus,  cognatusque  meus  et 
carissimus  dominus  Edwardus  dederunt  opes  Ec- 
clesiae  sanctœ,  quœ  est  sponsa  Dei:  et  frater  meus 
pauperes  oppressit,  frivolâ  spe  milites  mibi  subripuit, 
totumque  regnum  injustis  exactionibus  concutiens 
exagitavit.  Quid  indè  agendum  sit  cautè  considerate, 
et  mibi,  quaeso,  insinuate.'  Cùmque  omnes  tantunv 
virum  timerent,  et  sententiam  in  illum  proferre  du- 
bitarent  ;  magnanimus  Rex  ait  :  *  Noxia  temeritas 
semper  comprimenda  est,  nec  uni  ad  detrimentum 
reipublicœ  pro  aliquo  favore  parcendum  est.  Hune 
ergo  virum  qui  terram  turbat  comprehendite,  et  ne 
in  deterius  prœvaleat,  solerter  custodite.'  Cùmque 
nallus  in  Episcopum  auderet  injicere  manum,  Rez 
ipse  primus  apprehendit  eum.  Illo  autem  recla- 
mante, '  Clericus  sum,  et  minister  Domini,  non  licet 
Pontificem  damnare  sine  judicio  Papae:'  providus 
Rex  ait  :  '  Ego  non  Clericum  nec  Antistitem  damno, 
sed  Coroitem  memn,  quem  meâ  vice  pneposui  regno. 
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et  rationem  commissae  yillicationis  aadire  volens,  corn* 
prehendo."  Robert  Wace  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Normandy  state»  that  Odo  was  captured  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  whither  he  had  fled,  baving  previously  been 
summoned  to  render  an  account  of  the  revenues  re- 
ceived  during  his  govemment  ;  that  a  sbip  being  in 
readinesB  and  the  wind  fair,  he  was  put  on  board 
and  conveyed  forthwith  to  the  tower  of  Rouen  : — 

'*  En  Fisle  de  Wic  Vaveit  pris 


Por  son  compte  kHl  ne  volt  rendre 
De  sa  rente  kHl  oui  eue 
D'Engleterre  kHl  oui  tenue, 

Prezfu  la  nef,  bœnfu  H  venz 
E  H  Eveskefu  mis  enz  : 
A  Roemfu par  mer  menez" 

ROBERT  Wace. 

**  Et  qu'il  lui  devoit  rendre  compte  des  revenues 
due  lui^  des  temps  qu'il  l'avoit  eu  en  govemment .  .  . 
ils  n'  obéirent  pas  si  n'  avoit  passé  la  mer  le  Duc  GuiU* 
aume,  et  prins  lui  propre  ce  dit  Odon  [car  nul  des 
ses  gens  n'  Y  osait  mettre  la  main]  à  Tisle  de  Wit^ 
où  le  dit  Odon  s'en  étoit  fui,  et  l'avoit  Guillaume 
emmené  et  mis  en  prison  à  Rouen."  [Chro,  MS.  de 
Nor,"]  The  Chro.  Angla-Sax.  thus  laconically  dates 
this  event  in  1082.  ''MLXXXII.  Hoc  anno  prehen- 
dit  Rex  Odonem."    Henry  of  Huntingdon  places  it 
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ifi,  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  hU  reign  ;  "  Annua  J^V. 
Qiionem  ËpUcopum  fratrem  suum  in  carcerem  po» 
9uit."  Roger  of  Hovedon  looks  on  this  na  one  of 
tbe  most  arbitrary  and  violent  acts  of  tbe  Coii* 
queror's  tyranny;  and  in  fact  tbe  display  of  piety 
and  respect  for  tbe  cburcb  William  made  wbile  be 
attacked  its  greatest  and  dearest  privilège,  causes 
one  to  doubt  bis  sincerity  in  tbe  cbarges  be  brougbt 
against  Odo  ;  for  in  ail  âges  tbe  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice bas  been  ever  attempted  to  be  masked  by  tbe 
greatest  zeal  for  tbe  bonour  of  God.  Tbe  oppres- 
sion of  tbe  Ënglisb  was  too  universal  and  too  mucb 
countenanced  to  be  fairly  made  a  subject  of  accu« 
sation.  Of  Odo's  great  liberality  to  tbe  cburcb,  and 
love  of  leaming,  many  endowments  bear  évidence  to 
tbis  day  ;  wbile  tbe  records  coUected  in  tbe  OaUiu 
Christiana  give  ample  testimony  to  bis  active  and 
zealous  discbarge  of  bis  pontifical  duties.  In  tbe 
means  of  amassing  wealth,  we  are  told  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  be  greatly  erred  :  "  In  aggerandis  tbe- 
sauris  mirùm  tergiversari"  [^fViU.  Mal."]  ;  and  tbougb 
gênerai  guilt  can  in  no  way  excuse  individual  delin- 
quency,  sucb  an  accusation  cornes  witb  a  bad  grâce  from 
William's  lips.  From  bimself  downwards  few  were 
more  exempt  tban  Odo  ;  none  wbo  by  an  excess  of 
generosity  offered  sucb  amends.  Certainly,  in  a  mi* 
litary  point  of  view,  to  tbrow  up  bis  goverament 
unsauctioned  by  bis  sovereign,  and  to  alienate  and 
lead  off  tbe  troops,  were  tbe  facts  so,  was  culpability 
sufficient,  and  for  wbicb  no  excuse  can  be  ofifered 
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further  than  that  snch  adventures  were  then  not 
uncommon  ;  nor  does  William  seem  to  view  it  in  the 
same  ligbt  in  which  it  would  be  regarded  at  this 
day.  If  the  troublëd  state  and  doubtful  issue  ôf 
the  Pope's  afiairs,  the  divisions  as  to  whom  should 
be  bis  successor,  and  the  affection  borne  to  Odo, 
offered  prospects  of  success  to  bis  enterprise,  would 
it  not  bave  been  an  object  consonant  with  the  policy 
of  William  to  bave  had  bis  brother  seated  in  the 
apostolical  chair?  Did  be  fear  the  fartber  designs 
of  bis  am))itious  brother,  and  that  be  really,  as  men- 
tioned  by  Wace  and  others,  looked  to  the  throne  of 
England  for  bimself  ?  Or  did  William  foresee  that 
Odo's  attempt  would  embroil  him  with  the  £m- 
peror,  or  draw  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  ? 
The  haughty  and  entbusiastic  Gregory,  however, 
eitber  did  not  crédit  the  object,  or  loved  the  bonour 
and  power  of  the  church  more  than  be  feared  the 
issue  of  Odo's  expédition.  After  sending  to  William 
the  apostolic  bénédiction,  reminding  him  bowlong 
their  mutual  dévotion  to  the  blessed  Peter  had  joined 
them  in  friendsbip,  and  the  same  love  and  zeal  of 
virtue  united  them,  thougb  distant,  by  its  delicious 
cément  ;  be  writes,  in  the  fragment  of  bis  letter  still 
extant  (see  Appendix)  :  "  But  one  of  us  thou  hast 
laid  bands  on,  and  by  so  doing  thou  hast  ofiènded 
and  overshadowed  the  joy  my  friendly  heart  felt  at 
the  favourable  auspices  it  drew  of  thy  virtues.  In 
arresting  thy  brother,  the  Bishop,  thou  hast  put 
worldly  caution  and  considération  before  Divine  laws, 
VOL.  II.  F 
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and  witb  little  heed  attended  to  the  révérence  due  to 
the  priesthood,  or  wbat  was  befitting  thine  own  ho- 
nour.  I  cannot  believe  thee  ignorant  tbat  it  is  written 
[the  which  U  to  be  understood  as  conceming  prieele] 
'  Whoso  touches  ye  touches  the  apple  of  mine  eye  ;' 
and  again,  *  Thou  mayest  not  touch  mine  anointed.' 
As  sinful  is  it  to  refuse  honour  to  the  lowest  and 
most  unworthy  of  his  priests  as  to  deny  it  to  the 
Lord  himself .  Look  at  the  ezample  of  Constantine,  of 
pious  memory,  who  at  the  council  of  Nice  refiised  to 
présume  to  interfère  with  the  bishops»  saying,  '  Ye  are 
God's^  by  a  true  God  instituted  ;  nor  is  it  meet  for  man 
to  dare  to  judge  what  is  the  Lord's  !'  Leam  of  the 
blessed  and  learned  Ambrosius  what  is  the  dignity 
of  a  priest,  how  exalted  the  bishop^  who  in  his  Pas- 
torals,  says^  '  Nothing  can  be  equalled  to  them  ;  as 
far  inferior  are  royal  splendour  and  diademed  princes, 
as  leaden  ore  to  efiulgent  gold.'  ''  To  the  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  of  which  epistle  but  a  small  part  remains, 
(see  Appeudix)  Gregory  writes  :  ''  Doubtless  it  bas 
corne  to  your  knowledge  that  the  king  of  the  £n- 
glish  bas  against  ail  right  and  decency  dared  to  lay 
hands  on  our  co-bishop  and  brother  of  Bayenz  ;  bas, 
contrary  to  his  respect  for  me  and  révérence  due  to 
the  priesthood,  impudently  arrested  him,  and  more 
impudently  still  retains  him  in  custody."  We  can 
indeed  but  ill  appreciate  at  this  day  the  boldness  of 
William's  act  in  imprisoning  so  powerful  a  bishop 
as  Odo;  for  it  must  be  recollected  how  long  and 
severely  he  had  suifered  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
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Vatican  ;  at  what  expense  its  wrath  was  appeased  : 
how  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated»  unsettled  as  his 
new  and  ancient  dominions  were,  was  a  bail  of  ex^ 
communication^  and  that  the  Pope  whose  resentment 
he  risked  was  the  undaunted,  haughty,  presumptu- 
ous»  and  implacable  Gregory,  whose  foot  had  irodden 
on  the  neck  of  the  Ëmperor.  The  captivity  of  Odo 
struck  panic  to  his  clients.  The  monks  deserted  the 
convents  he  had  endowed;  and  the  learaed  and  pious 
Robert  of  Tombelaine  \  Abbot  of  St.  Vigora,  leaving 
every  thing^  sought  refuge  with  the  Pope,  who  ho- 
nourably  received  him  ;  and  he  doubtless  urged^  the 
willing  Gregory  to  those  remonstrances  so  ineffec* 
tually  repeated  in  behalf  of  his  patron  :  '*  Postquam 
prœfatus  pontifex>  ut  prœdictum  est^  dausus  fuit  in  car- 
cere»  praedictus  abbas,  relictis  omnibus»  perrexit  pere- 
grè,  veniensque  Romam  à  Gregorio  VII.  Papa  detentus 
est  honorificè. . . .  Fundatore  itaque  Episcopo  vinculis 
mancipato>  et  Abbate  in  Latias  partes  abeunte,  novitins 
grex  monachorum  dispersus  esf  [^Ord,  VU,^  In  Lan- 
franc»  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  no  leas 
prized  by  the  Pope  than  by  William,  Odo  had,  how* 
ever,  a  powerful  enemy;  and  that  prelate,  sufièring 
his  great  zeal  for  the  church  to  be  extinguished  by 
Personal  enmity,  lulled  not  less  the  jealous  inter- 
ference  of  Gregory  with  one  hand,  than  he  £umed  the 

*  Orderic  Vital  goes  on  to  say,  **  Utque  ad  mortem  Ro- 
mane fideliter  senrivit  Ecclesia  :"  but  Robert  de  Monte 
calls  bim  **  Roberto  postea  Cantoariorum  ÂrdûepÎKopo." 
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resentment  of  William  with  the  other.  The  dislike 
of  thèse  great  prelates  had  been  exasperated  first  by 
a  différence  between  them  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Dunstan»  and  afterwards  by  a  variance  on  certain 
ppints  of  custom  and  power  which  the  one  claimed 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  as  Ëarl  of 
Kent:  "De  conflictu  quem  habuit  idem  Lanfrancus 
contra  Baiocensum  Episco  Odonem,  habetur  in 
miraculis  St.  Dunstoni."  [^Chro.  Alberii  Trium  Fon- 
tiufn.l  *'  Querelam  habuit  cum  Lanfranco  Cantu- 
ariensi  Archiep.  de  consuetudinibus  comitatus  Can- 
tuariensis  quem  Rex  ei  dederat."  [GaZ/ta  Christiana 
apud  PenenJ\ 

The  position  which  rendered  first  the  advancement 
and  then  the  sacrifice  of  Ramiro  d'Orco  necessary 
to  the  Duke  Valentine,  as  related  by  Machiavelli,  is 
so  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  Conqueror  found 
himself,  as  to  force  a  surmise  that^  in  the  impridon- 
ment  of  Odo,  the  same  policy  actuated  William 
which  is  described  by  the  astute  secretary  to  bave 
influenced  the  Duke  Valentine.  For  Valentine  hav- 
ing  freshiy  acquired  Romagna,  finding  it  commanded 
by  nobles  who  despoiled  rather  than  corrected  the 
people,  and  gave  greater  cause  for  dissension  than 
union,  so  that  the  land  was  full  of  aU  manner  of 
insolence,  judging  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  peace  and  bring  it  under  obédience  to  bis  rule,  to 
put  over  it  a  strong  government,  yet  not  wishing  to 
draw  on  himself  the  odium  of  any  harsh  measures, 
placed  Ramiro  d'Orco  with  unlimited  powers  at  its 
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head,— a  severe  and  able  man,  who  had  no  soonër 
establisbed  order  than  the  Duke,  to  parge  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  tbe  bâte  tbe  late  rigour  bad  ge- 
nerated,  to  gain  tbem  entirely  over  to  him,  and  to  sbow 
tbat  wbatever  cruelty  bad  been  committed  sprang  not 
from  bim  bat  from  tbe  barsb  disposition  of  tbe  go- 
vemor,  bad  bim  seized  and  at  once  bebeaded  and 
gibbeted  in  tbe  market-place  of  Cesena,  witb  a  block 
and  bloody  axe  by  bis  side;  tbe  ferocity  of  wbicb 
spectacle  blinded  and  satisfied  tbe  people  :  "  Preso 
cbe  ebbe  il  Duca  la  Romagna,  e  trovandola  esscre 
stata  comandata  da'  Signori  impoteuti,  i  quali  più 
presto  avevano  spogliato  i  loro  sudditi  cbe  corretti, 
e  dato  loro  più  materia  di  disunione,  cbe  di  unione, 
tanto  cbe  quella  provincia  era  tutta  piena  di  latrocini, 
di  brigbe,  e  d'ogni  altra  ragione  d'insolenza,  gindicô 
fusse  necessario  a  volerla  ridurre  pacifica,  ed  obbedi- 
ente  al  braccio  regio^  darle  un  buon  govemo.  Per6 
vi  prépose  Messer  Ramiro  d'Orco>  uomo  crudele  ed 
espedito,  al  quale  dette  pienissima  potestà.  Costni 
in  brève  tempo  la  ridusse  pacifica  e  unita  con  gran- 
dissima  reputatione.  Dipoî  giudicô  il  Duca  non 
essere  a  proposito  si  eccessiva  autorità  .  .  .  e  percbè 
conosceva  le  rigorosità  passate  avergli  generato  qualche 
odio,  per  purgare  gli  animi  di  quelli  popoli  e  gua- 
dagnarseli  in  tutto,  voile  mostrare  cbe  se  crudeltà 
alcuna  era  seguita  non  era  nata  da  lui,  ma  dall'  acerba 
natura  del  ministro.  £  preso  sqpra  questo  occasione» 
lo  fece  una  mattina  mettere  a  Cesena  in  duo  pezei 
in  su  la  piazza,  con  un  pezzo  di  legno  e  un  cdtello  saa- 
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guhioBO  a  canto.  La  férocité  del  quale  spettacolo 
feee  quelli  popoli  in  un  tempo  rimanere  sodis&tti  e 
stupidi." — [//  Principe,  cap.  vii.] 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  motive  tliat  detennined 
William^  he  was  as  relenUess  in  his  exécution  as 
fearless  of  any  conséquence  ;  and  even  on  bis  deatli- 
bed,  wben  in  tbe  bope  tbat  beaven  would  so  remit 
bis  sins  as  be  remitted  tbe  offences  of  otbers  he 
ordered  tbe  prison-doors  to  be  tbrown  open^  bis 
brotber  alone  remained  a  solitary  exemption  to  this 
deed  of  clemency.  Robert  of  Mortain^  wbo  hung 
over  tbe  dying  William,  was  overwhelmed  aft  the 
sentence  wbicb  doomed  tbeir  brotber  to  perpetaal 
imprisonment  ;  and  not  alone  by  bimself»  but  by 
fiiends,  urged  witb  long  and  constant  entreaties  the 
suffering  moniurcb  to  bave  compassion  on  Odo:  to 
wbicb  tbe  king  said,  '*  Bebold^  you  make  supplica- 
tions witbout  discreetly  considering  for  wbom;— is 
it  not  for  one  wbo  long  was  a  contenmer  of  religion, 
and  keen  exciter  of  deadly  séditions?  Is  it  not  for 
tbat  bisbop  you  beg  wbom  four  years  I  bave  im- 
prisoned,  because  wbilst  be  sbould  bave  been  tbe 
most  just  and  mercifîil  ruler  of  tbe  Englisb,  be  be- 
came  the  worst  oppressor  of  tbe  people  and  the 
destroyer  of  tbe  monasteries  and  convents?  In 
liberating  tbe  seditious,  evil  ye  would  do,  and  great 
injury  ye  seek  to  draw  on  yourselves  !  Tbat  my 
brotber  is  ambitions  and  full  of  levities,  inberiting 
the  lusts  of  tbe  flesb,  and  immense  cruelty,  and 
never  to  be  tumed  from  noxious  and  dissolute  vani- 
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ties,  ÏB  too  indubitably  évident.  Of  this  1  wat  in 
many  matters  fully  made  acquainted  ;  and  therefore 
bave  cbained  iip  not  a  bisbop  but  a  tyrant.  If  he 
be  loosened^  I  bave  no  donbt  he  will  disturb  the 
wbole  kingdom,  and  be  the  promoter  of  innumerable 
pemiciouB  things.  I  state  this  my  conviction  not  as 
an  enemy  firom  hate^  but  as  the  provident  father  of 
a  Christian  people;  for  had  he  been  virtuous  and 
modesty  and  conducted  himself  everywhere  as  be- 
cornes  a  priest  and  minister  of  God,  it  would  hâve 
occasioned  unimaginable  joy  to  my  heart."  The  Earl 
of  Mortain^  with  augmented  manifestations  of  sorrow^ 
joined  by  those  round  William's  couch,  reiterated 
with  increasing  eamestness  their  intercessions  to 
the  exhausted  Conqueror,  and  made  assurances  of 
Odo's  reformation.  Wearied  by  their  supplications, 
the  languid  king  continued,  "  I  am  willing»  notwith- 
standing,  that  your  pétition  be  granted  ;  since  when 
I  am  no  more,  violent  changes  suddenly  will  ensue. 
I  concède  against  my  conviction»  that  my  brother 
be  liberatéd  from  prison.  But  know,  that  many  on 
bis  account  will  suffer  death  or  grave  penalties.*' 

Orderic  Vital  concludes  this  interesting  passage  as 
foUows  :  "  Thus  it  was  permitted  the  king,  although 
suffering  severe  pain  from  his  hurt,  to  enjoy  a  calm 
mind  and  imembarrassed  speech,  promptly  to  discuss 
the  afiairs  of  state  and  to  impart  useful  counsel." 

The  Chronicles  of  Normandy,  however,  go  on  to 
state,  that  the  king  sent  for  Odo  to  St.  Gervais, 
where  he  lay,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '*  Brother, 
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jou  desired  to  foment  a  conspiracy  against  me,  and 
gave  out  that  should  I  die,  you  would  take  the  crown 
of  England  to  the  préjudice  of  my  children.  Yoa 
hâve  also  refused  to  render  an  account  of  such  re- 
venues as  you  hâve  received  for  me.  But  know,  if 
I  could  imagine  that  the  crown  of  England  could 
ever  come  to  you,  the  moment  of  such  helief  would 
be  your  last.  I  am,  however,  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary,  for  your  order  as  priest  would  not  permit  it  ; 
and  1  am  aware  the  English  so  hâte  you,  that  there 
is  not  that  man  in  Normandy  they  would  not  désire 
to  reign  over  them  preferably  to  you  :  for  which 
reason,  and  to  the  end  that  you  might  repent  of  your 
evil  ways,  although  ill  meriting  such  grace^  I  bave 
allowed  you  to  live,  and  delivered  you  from  prison. 
Moreover,  if  henceforward  you  will  lead  a  new  life, 
and  perform  your  duty  towards  God,  towards  your 
neighbours  and  your  nephews,  I  will  command  them 
to  succour  and  aid  you  in  your  necessities.  As  to 
your  having  held  that  I  should  be  excommunicated 
for  having  laid  hands  on  you,  know  that  I  could  lay 
hands  on  any  man  who  had  been  my  receiver>  and 
arrest  him  without  ofience,  until  such  time  as  he  had 
faithfully  rendered  me  an  account  of  ail  sums  of  mine 
he  had  received." 

''....  In  articulo  mortis  positus,  sicut  opto  sal* 
vari,  et  per  misericordiam  Dei  à  reatibus  meis 
absolvi,  sic  omnes  mox  jubeo  carceres  aperiri;  omnes- 
que  vinctos,  praeter  fratrem  meum  Baiocensum  Epis* 
copum,  relazari^  liberosque  pro  amore  Dei,  ut  ipse 
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mihi  misereatur,  dimitti.  Cùmqiie  Rodbertus  Cornes 
audîsset  regali  sententia,  fratrem  suum  perpetuo  vin- 
ciri,  multum  contristatus  est,  cumque  multi,  ob- 
nixè,  pro  Bajocensi  Prsesule  rogarent  ;  tantorum  sup- 
plicatione  fatigatus,  Rex  ait  :  '  Miror  quod  prudenter 
non  indagatis,  quis,  vel  qualis  est  vir,  pro  quo  sup- 
plicatis!  Nonne  pro  tali  viro  petitis,  qui  jamdiu 
contemptor  extitit  religionis,  et  argutus  incentor 
lethiferse  seditionis  ?  Nonne  hune  jam  coercui  qua- 
tuor annis  Episcopum  ;  qui  dum  debuerat  esse  justis- 
simus  rector  Anglorum,  factus  est  pessimus  oppressor 
populorum  et  Monachilium  destnictor  Caenobiorum  ? 
Seditiosum  liberando  malè  facitis,  et  vobismetipsis 
ingens  detrimentum  quaeritis.  Ëvidenter  patet  quod 
Odo  frater  meus  levis  est,  et  ambitiosus,  carnis  in- 
haerens  desideriis  et  immensis  crudelitatibus,  et  nun- 
quam  mutabitur  à  lenociniis  et  noxiis  vanitatibus. 
Hoc  perspicue  in  pluribus  expertus  sum  ;  ideoque 
constrinxi  non-  Antistitem  sed  tyrannum.  Absque 
dubio  si  evaserit,  totam  regionem  turbabit,  et  multis 
millibus  pemiciem  subministrabit.  Hsec  non  ex  odio, 
ut  hostis,  profero  ;  sed  ut  pater  patriae  plebi  Chris- 
tianae  provideo.  Si  enim  caste  et  modeste  se  baberet, 
sicut  sacerdotem  et  Dei  ministrum  ubique  condecet, 
cordi  meo  major  quam  possim  referre,  laetitia  inesset. 
. . .  Unde  prsefatus  Moritolii  Comes  admodum  mœrebat 
et  pro  fratre  suo,  per  se,  et  per  amicos  suos  suppli- 
citer  interpellebat,  precibusque  languentem  fatigabat. 
Spondentibus  autem  cunctis  emendationem  Pontificis, 
Rex  itenim  ait  :  '  Velim,  nolim,  vestra  fiât  petitio  ; 
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quia  nte  defancto  vehemens  subite  fiet  mutation 
Invitos  concedo  ut  frater  meus  de  carcere  liberenir  ; 
sed  scitote,  quod  multis  per  eum  mon  seu  grave 

impedimentum  incutietur Sic  Guillelmua 

Rex,  licet  nimio  ilium  dolore  graviter  angeretur,  sanà 
tamen  mente,  ac  vivaci  loquelâ  efficaciter  fruebatur, 
et  in  omnibus  de  negotiis  regni  poscentibus  promp- 
tum,  et  utile  consilium  impartiebatiu*." — [^Ord.  VHm"] 

*'  Apres  ces  cboses  ainsi  dites  le  Roy  et  Duc 

Guillaume,  fist  amener  devant  lui,  Odon,  son  frère, 
PEvesque  de  Bayeulx,  que  il  tenoit  en  prison,  et  lui 
dist  :  '  Frère,  vous  avez  cuidie  farre  conspiration 
contre  moy,  et  dist  si  je  moroie  que  vous  tendriez 
la  règne  d'Angleterre,  devant  mes  efikns;  et  avez 
disobey  à  moy  rendre  compte  du  mien  que  vous  avez 
reçu  ;  si  sachiez,  que  si  je  cuidoie  que  vous  peussiez 
venir  à  tenir  la  royaume,  je  ne  vous  lairoie  pas  vivre. 
Mais  je  suis  certain  que  non;  car  vostre  estât  de 
prélat  ne  le  peut  porter  ne  soufirir,  et  je  sçay  bien 
que  Anglais  vous  bant  tant,  que  je  cuide  qu'il  n'  y  ait 
homme  en  Northmandie  qu'ils  n'  amassent  mieulz 
à  seigneur  que  vous  $  et  pour  ces  causes  et  aussi  affin 
que  vouz  adreciez  vos  méfiais,  je  vous  laisse  vivre 
et  vous  délivre  de  prison,  combien  que  vous  ne 
l'avez  pas  deservi.  Toutes  voives,  si  vous  vouillez 
laisser  vostre  mauvaise  vie,  et  faire  votre  devoir  vers 
Dieu,  vers  le  monde,  et  vers  vos  nepveux,  je  leur 
commande,  qu'ils  vous  securent  et  aident  à  vos  néces- 
sitez; et  pour  ce  que  vous  avez  tenu  que  je  estoie 
excommencié,  de  ce  que  je  mis  la  main  à  vous,  sachiez 
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que  à  tout  homme»  que  aiura  este  mon  recereur»  je 
puis  mettre  le  main  et  arrester  sans  offense^  jusques 
à  ce  qu'il  me  rendre  compte  de  ce  qu'il  à  reçu  du 
mien  loyalement." — Chro.  de  Nor, 

Robert  Wace^  wbom  the  Croniques  de  Normandie 
generally  follow^  makes  no  mention  of  this  interview. 
He  is  silent,  also,  on  Odo's  attempt  to  gain  the  Papal 
dignity,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Orderic  are 
on  bis  affecting  the  throne.  In  the  annals  of  Roger 
of  Hovedon  is  the  following  notice  of  the  libération 
of  Odo^  as  well  as  of  other  prisoners^  by  order  of 
William,  on  bis  death-bed  :  *'  Fratrem  suum  Odo* 
nem,  Bajocensem  Episcopum,  et  omnes  quos  in  Nor- 
manniâ,  vel  in  Angliâ  custodià  mancipârat  laxavit» 
MLXXXVII. 

No  souner  free,  Odo  reappears  in  the  zénith  with 
ail  bis  former  splendour.  Having  paid  the  last 
duties  of  bis  office  and  affection  to  bis  valorous 
brother  deceased,  those  treasures  which  bis  own  fore- 
sight  and  bis  foUowers'  fidelity  had  concealed  under 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  in  caves  were  drawn  fortb  : 
'*  Odo  Baiocensis  Episcopus  postquam  de  carcere 
liber  egressus  est,  totom  in  Normannia  pristinum 
bonorem  adeptus  est."  [Orrf.  Ft<.]  " De- 
nique  ad  sepeliendmn  maximum  ducem,  et  patrem 
patriae,  congregati  sunt  onmes  Ëpiscopi  et  Abbates 
Normannise,  Guillelmus  Rotomagensis  Archiepisco- 
pus,  Odo  Bajocensis  . .  .  onmes  bi  ad  exequias  la- 
mosi  Baronis  convenerunt,  ipsumque  in  Presbyterio 
inter  chorum    et    altare    sepelierunt,"    {^Ord,  Vit,'] 
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*'  .  .  .  Denique  et  cullei  plures  è  fluviis  eztracti^  quofl 
per  certa  loca,  sublatis  conseils,  infoderat  plenos  auro 
xnolito.  Post  mortem  fratris  absolutus/'  &c. — [_fViU, 
Malm,'] 

The  wiU  of  tbe  Conqueror,  by  which  be  bequeathed 
Normandy  and  Maine  to  Robert,  bis  eldest  son; 
solicited  '  Ëngland  for  William,  bis  second  ;  and  left 

^  It  18  curious  and  worthy  of  remark,  that  two  contem- 
porary  authors,  ignorant  in  ail  probability  of  each  other's 
Works,  and  living  near  the  epoch  of  which  they  write»  should 
both  irisist  on  William's  scruples  to  nominate  an  heir: 
"  Neminem  Anglici  regni  constituo  heredem,  non  enim 
tantum  decus  hœreditario  jure  possedi  sed  diro  conflictu. 
Fasces  igitur  hujus  regni,  quos  cum  tôt  peccatis  obtinui, 
nuUi  audeo  tradere  nisi  Deo  soli." — Ord.  Vit. 

**  GuiUelme  ht  ci  est  misfilz, 
Ki  tnult  est  nobles  è  gentiz, 
Voldreie  jo  mult  avancier, 
Se  Dex  le  voleit  otréier, 
Engleterre  à  son  oez  coveitf 
K*  il  enfust  Rei  s'estre  poeit  ; 
Maizjo  nel  poiz  fere  par  mei  ; 
Raisnablement  savez  por  kei. 
Engleterre  cunquis  à  tort, 
A  tort  %  oui  maint  hoem  mortf 
Les  eirs  en  ai  à  tort  ocis, 
Et  à  tort  ai  li  règne  pris  : 
E  ço  kij'ai  à  tort  toleit, 
Où  jo  n'  en  aveie  nul  dreit 
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to  Henry  5000  livres  with  some  additions  to  the 
dower  of  bis  mother,  équitable  as  it  appears,  con- 
tained  the  éléments  of  tbe  long  and  devastating  wars 
wbicb  desolated  England  and  Normandy.  Bursting 
asunder  tbe  ties  of  consanguinity,  it  tumed  the  sword 
of  parent  against  parent,  engendered  the  monstroofl 
spectacle  of  three  brothers  in  arms,  each  seeking  tbe 
ruin  of  the  other  by  deeds  of  blood  and  by  deceit, 
and  claimed  the  impossible  allegiance  of  one  servant 
to  two  masters.  The  acute  prescience  of  Odo  pointed 
ont  to  him  ail  the  evils  which  really  ensued  ;  to  ob- 
viate  wbicb,  bis  policy  presented  but  this  remedy, 
that  William,  the  accepted  king  of  tbe  Englisb, 
should  be  tributary  to,  and  hold  bis  elder  brother 
Robert,  possessed  in  right  of  the  ancient  estate  of 
Normandy  (then  considered  the  strongest  and  most 
civilized),  as  bis  Suzerain  ;  and  at  a  meeting  at  which 
Ëustache  de  Bologne,  Robert  of  Bellesme,  and  many 
barons  holding  possessions  in  both  territories  assisted, 
be  tbus  emphatically  describes  their  position  :  "  Im- 


Ne  dei  mie  à  monfilz  doner. 
Ne  à  tort  neV  deit  éviter, 
Maiz  ultre  mer  V enverrai» 
A  V  Archeveske  préirai 
Ke  la  corone  li  otreit  ; 
Se  il  le  pot /ère  par  raisorif 
lo  prête  k'il  V en  face  le  don,** 

Roman  de  Rou. 
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possible,  in  ûn/t^  ift  ia  we  cui  difigendy  aenre  two 
nunten  ao  diflferent  in  ererj  qnality  and  diapositioii, 
and  ao  remote  from  each  other.     If  we  datifoUy 
serra  Bobert,  Duke  of  Nonnandy»  we  o£fend  hia 
faralher  William,  King  of  Ëngland;  attaindera  and 
confiacatiwis  will  ensue,  and  onr  hard-earaed  hononra 
and  estâtes  will  be  rent  from  us  :  '*  Qnomodo  doo» 
bna  dominis  tam  diversis  et  tam  longé  ab  inricein 
remotis  competenter  senrire  poterinras  ?    Si  Roberto 
Duei  Nonnannonmi  digne  servierimus,  Gmllehnom 
fratremcjus  oflfendemus;  nnde  ab  ipso  spoliabimwr 
in  Anglia  magnis  redditibus  et  praecipuis  honoriba8.f' 
[(M.  Vit.']    William  of  Malmesbury,  it  is  true,  who 
generaUy  finds  motives,  and  makes  men  mled  by 
passions  rather  than  circumstances,  thoagh  perbapa 
in  political  events  the  contrary  may  be  most  fre- 
quently  the  fact,  8a3r8,  that  Odo,  finding  ail  things 
not  as  formerly  onder  bis  rule,  since  William,  Biabc^ 
of  Dnrbam,  was  now  the  adviser  in  public  matters» 
was  moved  by  envy,  and  on  that  accoont  esponaed 
the  opposite  interests  of  Robert  :  '*  Cum  omnia  non 
suo  arbitratu  ut  olim  in  regno  disponi  videret  [nam 
Willelmo   Dunelmensi  Ëpiscopo  conmiendata   erat 
rerum  publicarum  administratio]  livore  ictus,  et  ipse 
à  Rege  descivit,  et  multos  eodem  studio  infecit/' 
[^WU,  Malm,']     Robert  eagerly  took  advantage  of 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nobles  ;  and  having 
obtained  from  Henry,  by  pledging  the  Cotentin,  3000 
livres,  and  promise  of  aid  from  the  powerful  Mont- 
gomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Clare,  Earl  of  Tone- 
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brigg»  and  others  in  England;  the  advance  corps  of 
his  armament  sailed  under  Odo  and  Bellesme.  Tho 
difficulties  the  Conqueror  had  to  encounter,  though 
with  careful  préparation,  and  with  a  stupendous  forée 
against  a  divided  kingdom,  might  bave  wamed  tbem 
of  tbeir  fate.  They  tnisted^  bowevér,  to  tbe  support 
of  the  Norman  settlers,  and  reckoned  little  on  the 
assistance  Rofùs  could  obtain  from  the  Ënglisb; 
while  Robert  was  to  second  tbis  first  blow,  on  tbe 
rapidity  of  whicb  mucb  depended,  with  tbe  wbole 
force,  mçney,  policy,  promises,  hope,  and  love  of 
adventure  could  coUect  and  enlist  on  tbe  continent, 
before  tbe  king  could  raise  sufficient  bncklers  among 
bis  new  and  oppressed  subjects  to  offer  formidable 
résistance.  Success  attended  tbeir  landing;  and  Odo, 
as  Coimt  Palatine  of  Kent,  baving  many  powerfhl 
barons  enfeoffed  of  tbeir  demesnes  to  bim,  and  being 
received  with  acclamations  througbout  bis  province» 
raised  that  part  of  tbe  conntry,  and  possessed  bimself 
of,  or  wasted,  tbose  towns  dépendent  on  tbe  king,  or 
archbishop,  whicb  held  out  against  bim  :  ''  Odo 
Praesul  Bajoceùsis,  princeps  et  moderator  Angli», 
in  Gantia  seditionem  exordiens,  Régis  et  Arcbiepie- 
copi  villas  invasit  et  combussit/'  —  [Heu.  flîmtîfi^ 

Tbe  king  in  the  mean  time  was  not  inactive  ;  with 
tbose  libéral  promises  and  flattering  proclamations 
with  whicb  tyrants  are  wont  to  cajole  tbe  people  when 
in  need  of  tbem,  he  threw  bimself  into  the  arma  of 
the  Ënglisb,  and  called  on  ail  of  tbem  wbo  would  not 
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be  branded  with  tbe  name  of  '*  Nideiing,''  to  aid 
him  to  drive  out  the  invaders.  The  English,  who 
esteemed  nothing  so  opprobrious  as  that  disgracëfol 
Word,  flocked  to  the  king  in  eager  crowds^  and  became 
an  invincible  army  :  '*  Anglos  suos  appellat,  jubet 
ut  compatriotes  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire,  aisi 
si  qui  vellent  sub  nomine  Nidering,  quod  nequam  sonat, 
remanere;  Angli  qui  nihil  miserius  putarent  qoam 
hujusce  vocabuli  dedecore,  adeo  catervatim  ad  Regem 
confluunt,  et  invincibilem  ezercitum  faciunt."  {^Wiil, 
Mahn,']  At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  king  hastens 
to  Rochester,  whither  the  victorious  Odo  bad  ad- 
vanced,  and  was  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  pro- 
mised  junction  of  Robert  ;  for  Rufus  felt  assured  that 
the  enterprising  prelate,  the  head  and  soûl  of  the 
enemy,  once  in  his  hands,  the  rest  would  be  easily 
defeated  :  '*  Prodibant  deinde  versus  Rovceasteruni, 
volentes  Episcopum  Odonem  prehendere,  arbitraban- 
tur  enim,  si  eum  ceperint  qui  princeps  fuit  conspi- 
ratûs,  posse  se  faciliùs  prehendere  omnes  reliquos." 
{_Chro.  Angh-Sax,'] 

The  intention  and  movements  of  the  king  reach- 
ing  Odo,  he  called  a  council,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  nobles,  proceeding  to  his  broiher,  Ëarl 
of  Mortain  and  Cornwall,  who  held  the  strong 
castle  of  Pevensey,  ui^ed  him  (far  from  warm  in 
the  cause)  by  diversions  in  their  favour,  to  distract 
the  attention  and  divide  the  forces  of  the  king.  He 
ezhorted  him  to  prépare  for  such  a  defence  as  might 
delay  Rufus  ;  and  promised  that  if  he  could  remain 
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there  in  security  wbilst  the  kiog  wasted  himaelf 
before  Rochester,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  would  sdon 
arrive  at  the  head  of  a  ^eat  force  to  liberate  them 
and  their  foUowers,  and,  dividing  great  wealth  among 
bis  partizans,  mount  tbe  tbrone  :  ''  Fama  volans  dicta 
provebit  Odonis  ad  aures  ;  et  cum  sociis  inito  con- 
silio>  relinquens  Rovceastrum,  cum  paucis  adiit  cas- 
trum  fratris  sui  Roberti  Moretunensis  Comitis,  quod 
Pevensea  dicitur,  fratremque  reperiens,  eum,  ut  9e 
teneat,  hortatur,  pollicens  si  securè  ibi  posset  esse, 
et  dum  Rex  ad  expugnandum  Roveceastrum  inten- 
deret,  Comitem  Normannise  cum  magno  exercitu 
venturum  seque  suosque  liberaturum,  et  magna 
fautoribus  suis  dando  praemia  regnura  accepturum." 
IWigomiensis  Chro.']  Robert  of  Mortain,  seeing  so 
many  ancient  companions  in  arms,  was  gained  over 
by  bis  brother,  and  vigilantly  preparing  Pevensey^ 
conamenced  opérations  against  tbe  neigbbouring 
towns  :  "  Ejus  instinctu  Robertus  Moritolij  Cornes 
Penevesellum  tenuit."  \^Ord,  Vit,"]  '*  Cornes  de  Mo- 
retiel  circa  Pevensa  idem  [villas  invasit  et  combussit] 
incessit."  [Hen.  Htmtin.'\  Rufus»  constant  to  bis 
policy  of  putting  down  bis  redoubtable  unde,  marched 
on  Pevensey  in  bis  route  during  Passion  Week,  1088« 
and  besieged  tbe  Castle  of  Tunbridge  ;  taking  which 
almost  at  tbe  first  assault,  be  reduced  tbe  Anglo- 
Norman  brothers,  Gilbert  and  Roger  de  Clare  to 
obédience,  and  proceeded  vigorously  to  invest  Peven-» 
sey  Castle.  Tbe  fierce  assault  of  the  king's  tro<^ 
was  sustained  with  unshaken  courage,  and  returaed 
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by  daiing  aalliet  firom  the  besieged.  llieir  pny?i- 
nous  failing,  Odo  effected  a  retreai  far  himat^f  and 
followers  to  Rodiester;  wbile  the  Earl  of  Mortain, 
making  terms  with  bis  royal  nqibew,  aqpîtnlated 
and  received  into  tbe  fortreas  a  garriaon  of  the  king's 
troops.  A  mutual  reconciliatioD  todc  i^ace^  and 
friendship  ever  after  onited  them  :  "  Rex  inde  pro- 
grediena  ad  Pevense,  obeedit  ibi  Odonem.  Igitur  qm 
erant  in  Pevense  déficiente  cibo ....  Odo  RoTcestri» 
reditomm."  {^Chro.  AngL-Sax,'}  *'  Gislebertns  qno- 
que  filins  Richardi  cum  Rogerio  fratre  sno  Tonne- 
brugiam  munivit  ;  sed  Pàschali  hebdomada  Rex  oppi- 
dum obsedit,  quod  ei  mox  in  primo  assultu  cessit." 
lOrd,  VU,"]  "...  Robertus  Moritolij  . .  .  sed  post 
modom  cum  Rege  obsidente,  qui  nepos  sous  erat, 
pacem  fecit;  et  reddita  munitione  in  amidtiam  rediit." 
lOrd.  VU."]  Rufus  rapidly  followed  up  bis  success, 
and  having  endosed  within  the  walls  of  Rochester 
ail  the  heads  of  bis  brother's  faction  and  a  phalanx 
of  five  hundred  vétérans,  sat  down  in  form  before 
the  city.  The  aid  promised  to  Odo  fell  before  the 
vigorous  William;  the  disaffected  barons  withdrew 
within  their  castles,  and  allowed  themselves  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  king;  while  the  Duke 
Robert,  instead  of  obeying  the  ardent  instigations 
of  bis  natural  impetuous  valour,  and  rushing  at  once 
to  the  assistance  of  bis  friends,  listening  to  the  seduc* 
tions  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  prodigally  wasted 
the  sums  so  dearly  obtained,  and  indolently  con- 
tented  himself  by  ordering  some  iU-directed  supplies 
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which  were  eut  off  by  bis  active  brotber  :  tben,  ever 
unstable  of  purpose^  thougbt  no  more  of  an  enter- 
prise  big  with  sucb  fortune  to  bim. 

Deserted  by  bis  Prince  and  betrayed  by  bis  fneùds, 
Odo  found  himself  witb  bis  valiant  adhérents  sbtit 
up  in  tbe  confined  and  crowded  town  of  Rocbester, 
destined  to  endure  ail  tbe  miseries  of  a  siège;  wbile 
Rofus  bung  over^  and  as  a  tiger  certain  of  bis  prey, 
enjoyed  tbe  delay  tbat  increased  tbe  appetite  of  bis 
revenge^  and  provoked  by  tbe  obstinacy  of  tbeir 
struggles  fresb  incentives  to  batred.  To  overwbelm 
tbe  besieged  by  every  species  of  pestilence,  a  plague 
like  tbat  of  Egypt  broke  out  in  tbe  crowded  and  ill- 
provided  city  ;  innumerable  Aies  were  batcbed  by  tbe 
beat  of  tbe  summer,  from  tbe  corruption  and  filtb  of 
so  many  men  and  borses,  and  wormed  tbemselves 
into  tbeir  eyes,  nostrils,  and  disgustingly  infested 
tbeir  food  and  drink  :  ''  Innumerabiles  ergo  muscie 
bominum  et  equorum  cceno  nascebantur,  et  tam  aesta- 
tis  quam  anbelitus  cobabitantium  calore  confove- 
bantur,  et  oculis  ac  naribus  et  cibis  ac  potibus  in- 
chisorum  horribiliter  ingerebantur.'^  \_Ord,  VU,'] 

Tbe  resolution  of  Odo  yielded  to  pity,  and  tbe 
tbinned  and  ezbausted  troops  being  unal^e  mucb 
longer  to  hold  out  against  sucb  a  complication  of 
foes,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rufus,  but  tbe  kiug's 
beart  was  obdurate  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  re- 
peated  attempts  tbey  could  obtain  an  audience. 
Tbey  ihen  endeavoured  to  move  Rufus  by  every 
argument  to  take  compassion  on  tbe  town  ;  and  in 
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ptetdingfor  Odo,  thus  expressed  themsel^es  :  '*  Hum- 
bly  we  pray  that  you  will  consider  for  wbom  we 
with  such  Bolicitude  beg.  Odo  of  Bayeux  is  thy 
uncle  !  and  the  sanctified  mitre  shields  his  vénérable 
brow;  witb  tby  fatber  be  subjugated  tbe  English, 
and  sbared  witb  him  in  roany  an  anxious  péril. 
Wbat  indignity  would  you  ofier  so  great  a  man? 
God  forbid  you  sbould  lay  your  band  on  a  minister 
of  tbe  Lord,  or  tbat  bis  blood  sbould  be  sbed  in 
8ucb  a  cause  :"  "Humiliter  oramus  ut  considères  qui 
sunt  pro  quibus  tantopere  rogamus.  Bajocensis  Odo 
patruus  tuus  est,  et  Pontificali  sanctificatione  prseditus 
est.  Cum  pâtre  tuo  Anglos  subjugavit,  eique  in  multis 
anxietatibus  periculose  subvenit.  Quid  tanto  viro 
agendum  est  r  Absit  ut  in  sacerdotem  Domini  manus 
injicias,  et  sanguinem  ejus  efiundas  in  tali  causa." 
{^Ord.  FfV.]  Pressed  by  repeated  missions  and  tbe  soli« 
citations  of  Odo's  ancient  corapanions,  men  renowned 
in  William's  camp,  tbe  king  yielded  at  lengtb  a  re- 
luctant  consent,  and  granted  tbe  besieged  permission 
to  retire  witb  tbeir  arms  and  borses  from  tbe  city, 
but  forbad  any  bope  of  being  bereafter  permitted  to 
bold  lands  and  bereditaments  in  tbe  kingdom  during^ 
bis  reign  :  ''  £t  de  oppido  ezeundi  facultatem  cum 
equis  et  armis  concessit,  sed  omnem  spem  babendi 
baereditates  et  terras  in  regno  ejus,  quamdiu  ipse 
legnaret,  fanditus  abscidit."  lOrd.  Vit.'\  III  did  it 
suit  Odo,  used  but  to  victories,  and  deeply  mor- 
tifying  it  was  to  bim  to  bebold  tbe  bitberto  invin- 
cible soldiers  wbo  followed  bis  fortunes,  evacuate  tbe 
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city  with  the  stigma  of  defeat.    He  vainly  endsa^ 
voured  to  obtain  from  Rufus  that  tbey  should  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  with  ail  the  honours  of  war,  and 
that  on  the  king's  entry  into  Rochester,  no  martial 
music  or  démonstrations  of  victory  (such  as  is  iisual 
when  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  a  city  capitulâtes  by 
force  of  arms)  should  be  suffered.    The  king,  irri- 
tated  at  the  request,  denied  it  ;  and  although  the 
tenacious  Odo  offered  on  the  instant  a  thousand 
marks  of  gold  for  the  concession  he  persisted  in  bis 
refusai  :  **  Tune  Odo  Pontifex  a  Rege  Rufo  impetrare 
tentavit,  ne  tubicines  in  eorum  egressu  tubis  cane- 
rent^  sicut  moris  est,  dum  hostes  vincuntur  et  per  vim 
oppidum  capitur  .  . .  Rex  autem  iratus  quod  pete- 
batur  omnino  denegavit,  nec  se  concessurum  etiam 
propter  mille  auri  marcas  palam  asseruit."    Saving 
thus  nothing  but  their  lives,  amidst  the  pomp,  cir- 
cumstance,  and  exultation  of  the  conquerors,  Odo 
and  bis  partizans  in  shame  and  sorrow  left  the  city  : 
**  Oppidanis  ergo  cum  mœrore  et  verecundiâ  egre- 
dientibus/'  [Ord.  Vit.']  ;  whilst  the  cries  of  '  a  rope  ! 
a  rope  !'  '  To  the  gallows  with  the  traitor  Bishop  and 
his  accomplices!'  '  Why,  renowned  king,  will  you 
permit  the  instigator  of  evil  to  escape  in  safety  from 
the  country  ?'  '  The  perjured  homicide,  whose  deceit 
and  cruelty  bas  made  many  thousands  to  perish, 
should  not  be  left  alive  !'   and  otber  opprobrious 
insults  afflicted  the  ear  of  the  dejected  Odo  :  '  Tor- 
ques,   torques  afferte,  traditorem  Episcopum   cum 
suis  complicibus  patibulis  suspendite!    Magne  Rex 
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Anglomun,  cur  sospitem  pateris  abire  incentorem 
malorum?  Non  débet  vivere  peijuras  homicida, 
qui  dolis  et  crudelitatibus  peremit  hominum  multa 
miUia?  Hsec  et  alla  probra  mœstus  Antistes  cum 
suis  audivit.'  "  [^Ord,  Vit,"]  Odo,  disconcerted  in  his 
plans  by  the  supineness  or  treachery  of  his  coadju- 
tora,  baffled  hj  the  vigilance  of  Rufus  and  the  valour 
of  the  Ënglish,  in  a  policy  which  he  imagined  woold 
hâve  united  the  kingdoms,  and  healed  the  feuds 
springing  from  divided  interests^  deprived  of  ail  Yâa 
honours  and  power  in  England,  his  estâtes  thmre 
confiscated,  quitted  her  fertile  shores  never  more  to 
retum;  and  condemned  by  her  historians  as  the 
author  of  every  thing  détestable^  retreated  with  his 
adhérents  to  Normandy  :  ''  Confusus  Bajocas  re« 
diit,  nec  in  Angliam  post  modum  repedavit."  [^Ord. 
Vit."]  **  Episcopus  Odo  cum  vins  qui  in  castello^ 
erant,  trans  mare  ibat,  atque  ita  Episcopus  reliquit 
dignitatem  quam  in  hâc  terra  habuit."  \Ckro.  AngUh' 
Sax."]  ''  Hujus  ezecrandse  rei  principes  extiterunt 
Odo  Episcopus  Bajocensis  qui  etiam  Cantuariensis. .  . 
firater  fuerat  Willelmi  régis  senioris,  sed  tantùm  de 
matre."  [^FlorenHi  Wigomiensis.'] 

On  his  retum,  Odo  found  the  curb  of  despotic 
authority  relaxed,  the  turbulent  and  insubordinate 
spirit  of  that  land,  since  called,  "  Pays  de  Sapience/' 
manifesting  itself  by  every  species  of  insolence 
amongthe  greedy  andferocious  barons,  whose  castles, 
like  the  dens  whence  issue  hordes  of  ravenous 
wolves,  bristled  over  the  land  :  **  Adulterina  passim 
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municipia  condebant  et  ibidem  filii  luporum  ad 
dilacerandas  bidentes  nutriebantur."  [Ord,  VU.'] 
whilst  the  worst  of  vices  poUuted  and  degraded  the 
church,  in  which  the  most  flagrant  simony  and  odions 
compacts  made  its  highest  dignity  a  matter  of  trafiic, 
or  secured  its  descent  among  infants  as  a  family 
(Possession  :  "  In  terra  Normannorum  ita  manifesté 
prostituta  est  Ecclesia,  ut  de  ea  illud  propbeticum 
dici  possit — peccatum  suum  sicut  Sodoma  pnedicave-. 
ront,  nec  absconderunt.  Quod  in  Ecclesiâ  Lexoni- 
ensi  patemitas  vestra  poterit  agnoscere,  quam  per 
plures  annos  Rainulfus  cognomine  Flammerdas,  De- 
melmensis  Episcopus,  inaudito  invasionis  génère  occu- 
pavit.  Qui  duos  filios  vix  duodenos  accepto  pastorali 
baculo  à  comité  Normannorum  prsedictœ  Ecclesiie 
intrudi  fecit  eâ  conditione  ut  si  primogenitus  mori- 
retur,  Judaïco  more  in  Episcopatum  alter  alteri.  sur- 
rogaretur."  \_Ivo  Camoteruis  to  Pope  Pagcal  IL]  Nor 
do  the  morals  of  the  more  angelic  part  of  the  créa- 
tion, the  tender  and  élégant  women,  in  silk  and 
ermine  delicately  clad,  [''  locupletes  heras  serids 
vestibus  et  canusinia  pellibus  délicate  indutas/'  OréL 
Vit.'}  escape  the  virulent  animad versions  of  the  un- 
sparing  historians  or  the  stem  preachers.  The  Duke 
Robert,  brave,  gênerons,  éloquent,  of  great  kiad« 
heartedness,  but  inconsiderate,  withont  décision  or 
conunand  of  himself,  fickle  and  easy  of  persuasion, 
readily  yielded  up  ostensibly  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  cares  of  govemment  to  his  unde  ;  by  his  fitful 
activity  or  ill*judged  interférence  marring  always,  ^ 
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bowerar,  fthoM  meatom  whidi  tha  prudence  ai  Od^ 
h»4  m^tared,  or  the  exigenciea  of  tbe  tHiiev  dé^ 
ifwiided  :  '*  £pi8eopii8  yeniens  Norauaiiitain»  steCitt 
àrtRoberto  comité  totius  provincûe  cunm  snaeeplt.^ 
[^Simeo»  Dunelemensis.']  **  Gonsiliarius  Ducié,  ride- 
licet  nepotis  sui,  factus  est."  [CM.  Vit."]  The  prehite 
of  Bayeux^  stiU  indignant  at  the  utter  discomfiturè 
of  his  designs  for  Robert  on  England,  was  oecfa)>ied 
in  the  sacred  duties  of  his  diocèse  :  "  Tnigidus  OA& 
de  Angliâ  éjectas  Bajocensem  diocesem  repetivit/' 
[^Ord.  Vit.']  when  the  Duke  called  his  attentiol^ 
and  claimed  his  counsel  on  the  suspicions  condnct 
of  his  brother,  Henry  Clito,  then  Count  of  Cotentm^- 
who  soon  after  Odo's  retum  had  gone  to  Ënglanit 
to  demand  of  Rufus  knds  due  to  him  in  right  of  his 
mother^  and  had  been  (notwithstanding  the  former 
variance  between  him  and  the  king,  the  object  of 
his  joumey,  and  the  sums  of  money  he  had  lent  Rd-' 
bert  to  enable  him  to  invade  England)  received  with 
the  most  brotherly  love  by  that  vindictive  monarch. 
But  more  than  ail,  it  merited  attention  that  his 
companion  was  Robert  of  Bellême,  the  principal 
ceadjutor  of  Odo  in  his  late  attempt  against  Rnfiis, 
waà  who,  despite  the  récent  anger  of  the  king  to* 
wards  him,  his  disgrâce,  banishment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  property,  was  retaken  thus  quickly  into  favoor; 
nor  were  there  wanting  maie  volent  lovers  of  diseord, 
who,  blending  falsehood  with  truth,  denounced  to  the 
Duke  that  the  compact  of  peace  between  Henry, 
B^me»  and  Rufus,  was  the  sworn  confederatioato 
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oyertlirow  and  min  him  $  *'  Interea  quidam  maleft^ 
diicordiœ  satores  eos  anticipaverant  ;  et  fidfta  retiê 
immiscentes,  Rodberto  Duci  denunciayernnt  qnod 
Henricus  (rater  suas  et  Rodbertus  Belesmensis  cmn 
Rege  Rufo  essent  pacificati,  ac  ad  Ducis  damnuin 
sacramenti  etiam  obligatione  confœderati."  \_Ord, 
VitJ]  Tbe  cause  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Eail 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Alençon^  father  of  Robert  of 
Bellétne^  whicb  had  been  one  of  the  principal  occa- 
sions of  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  now  appeared 
plain  to  Odo.  He  and  the  Duke  Robert  had  been 
soki.  More  to  be  feared  than  the  haughty  tyrant 
Rufus,  was  the  wily,  politic,  ambitious,  and  merciless 
Henry.  Robert  of  Belléme  inherited  ail  the  craft, 
treachery,  valour,  abilities,  address  and  accomplish- 
ments  of  his  hated  race;  from  their  friendship,  backed 
by  the  implacable  Rufus,  provided  with  increased 
means,  and  ail  the  resources  which  an  overflowing  ez- 
chequer  offers^  Robert  had  every  thing  to  dread.  The 
moment  was  critical,  but  Odo  was  equal  to  it  and 
decided.  Robert  obeyed  his  counsel;  and  as  they 
landed  from  their  ships,  a  strong  and  incorruptible 
detachment  of  troops  seized  the  Prince  and  his  col* 
league,  and  well  guarded  under  the  command  and 
custody  of  Odo,  one  was  borne  o£f  to  Bayeux,  the 
other  to  Ouilly  :  *'  Cum  securi  ad  litus  maris  de 
navibus  egrederentur,  valida  militum  manu  missà,  illot 
comprehendit,  vinculis  coarctavit  et  unum  Bajocis 
aliumque  Noilleio  sub  manu  Bajocensis  tyranni  cus- 
todiœ  mancipavit.*'  \_Ord,  Vit.'\    The  conspiracy  thaï 
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eut  offere  fiilly  ripe  for  explosion,  nevertheless  in 
part  burst  forth;  Alençon  and  the  retainers  of  the 
powerful  estâtes  of  the  Bellêmes,  appeared  in  arms  ; 
Maine  threw  off  the  mask  and  bared  the  sword; 
while  the  Ëarl  of  Shrewsbury  with  a  considérable 
force,  aided  and  encouraged  by  Rufus,  landed  in 
Normandy  and  commenced  with  success  a  campaign, 
which  would  hâve  ended  fatally  to  the  slothful  and 
voluptuous  Robert,  who,  surrounded  by  parasites 
and  concubines  at  Rouen,  relapsing  into  bis  wonted 
indolent  security,  heard  nought  but  the  lascivious 
lute,  nor  saw  fiercer  enemies  than  the  timid  tenants 
of  the  sylvan  Rouvray  and  Raumare,  had  not  the 
vigilant  Odo  burst  on  this  luxurious  ease,  held 
before  the  infatuated  Duke  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
State  of  Normandy,  and  thus  aroused  him  to  action  : 
'*  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  to  différent  men 
différent  dispositions,  it  is  necessary  that  he  who 
would  hold  the  helm  of  govemment  should  be  able 
justly  to  temper  his  conduct  with  mildness  or  seve- 
rity;  to  the  good,  obedient,  and  humble  on  ail 
occasions,  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  terrible  as  a  lion  to  the 
wicked,  rebellious,  and  insolent.  My  lord  Duke, 
as  thou  wouldst  in  honour  rule  Normandy,  which 
by  Divine  permission  thou  dost  inherit,  I  implore 
thee  wisely  to  ponder  on  this,  and  with  courage  and 
firmness  to  act.  Behold!  ruffians  and  outlaws  riot 
with  unbridled  licentiousness  through  the  land  ;  the 
worst  and  most  violent  deeds  are  committed,  as 
among  pagans;  and   every   enormity  of  crime   is 
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suffered.    Afflicted  monks  and  desolate  widows  cry 
aloud  to  thee  and  thou  sleepest  !    Complaints  of  the 
foulest  crimes  are  laid  before  thee,  and  thou  makest 
light  of  them  !    Not  thus  acted  the  holy  David,  or 
the  great  Alezander  ;  not  bo  Julius  Caesar,  or  Severus  ; 
nor  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal,  nor  Scipio  Africanus, 
nor  the  Persian  Cyrus,  nor  the  Roman  Marins.     But 
wherefore  do  I  look  into  the  history  of  barbarians  ? 
Their  names,  as  their  conduct,  may  be  forgotten  by 
thee  ; — ^we  will  tum  to  our  own  country,  and  view 
the  deeds  of  those  whose  blood  flows  in  our  veins, 
and  recal  to  remembrance  our  fathers  and  ancestors 
whose  magnanimity  and  valour  subdued  the  warlike 
people  of  France.    I  speak  to  thee  of  RoUo,  and 
William  of  the  Longsword,  and  of  the  three  great 
Richards,  and  of  Robert  thy  grandsire,  and  lastly  of 
thy  father,  the  sublimest  of  thy  ancestors.    Ëmulate, 
I  conjure  thee,  the  fimmess  and  hardihood  of  thèse, 
as  those  who  by  immense  labour  hâve  obtained  to 
rule  the  world  hâve  imitated  the  vigour  and  diligence 
of  their  predecessors  ;  hâve  put  down  tyrants,  and 
tamed  savage  nations.     Throw  off  this  effeminacy  ! 
Robert,  arouse  thyself  !   Call  together  thy  unconquer- 
able  Normans  !  lead  them  to  Maine,  where  the  for- 
tified  towns  thy  father  built,  and  the  citizens,  and 
their  pious  Bishop  Hoël  still  gladly  obey  thee.    Order 
that  there  the  chiefs  of  Maine  attend  thee,  and  with 
becoming  complaisance,  affable  discourse,  and  bene- 
volence  greet  them;  but  with  courage  and  vigour 
call  to  order  the  contumacious,   and   unless  they 
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qvtckly  »abmit,  forthwith  compel  them.     Mans  8ub« 
daedi-r*Roger,  £aii  of  Sbrewsbury,  seize  ;  altogether 
baMsb  •  hhn  and  ail  bis  progeoy  from  tbe  confines  of 
Normandy.    lu  tbe  justice  of  God  put  your  trust! 
Do  not  fear  manfuUy  and  valourously  to  exert  your- 
self,  and  to  foUow  tbe  counsels  of  wisdom  !     Robert, 
tbe  eldest  son  of  tbe  £arl  Roger,  tbou  already  boldest 
in  prison  ;  now  if  tbou  wilt  persist  resolutely,  as  be- 
cornes  an  intrepid  and  wise  Duke  in  tbis  strugg^e, 
tbou  mayest  expel  tbe  turbulent,  séditions  family  of 
Talvas  in  pénitence  from  Normandy.     Accursed  is 
tbis  race,  nursed  in  crime,  and,  as  tbough  by  bere* 
ditary  rigbt,  tbe  macbinators  of   evil;    tbis  tbeir 
borrid  deatbs  of  a  certainty  testify,  since  none  of 
tbem  come  to  a  common  and  wonted  end  like  otber 
men.     Unless  tbou  now  eradicatest  tbe  family  of  Tal* 
vas,  I  forewarn  tbee,  noxious  wiU  it  be  to  tbee  ;  and 
beyond  tby  controul.    Tbe  strong  castles  of  Bellême, 
Alcnçon,  Domfront,    St.  Ceneri,   Ezmes,   Tillières, 
are  beld  by  tbem;  besides  Mamers,  Mont  London, 
and  many  otbers  fortified  by  tbe  audacious  Hugo, 
wbicb  William  Belléme,  and  Robert,  and  Ivon,  and 
Qaurin,  and  otber  of  tbeir  impious  successors  bave 
built,  or  by  force  or  fraud  possessed  tbemselves  of 
from  tbeir  rigbtful  lords.     Deceit,  wickedness,  and 
intrigue  dwell  on  tbeir  lips  ;  nor  do  tbey  ever  keep 
any  £aith  with  tbeir  friends  or  allies.    By  murders 
and   imprisonment  destroying  tbeir  weaker  neigb- 
boiirs,  tbey  excessively  enricb  tbemselves,  and,  witb 
unrelaxing  assiduity  and  labour,  erect  tbrougbout  tbe 
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land  powerful  castles,  ntrong  in  fortifications.  Laww 
fuUy,  illnstrious  Duke,  oî  ail  thèse  you  may  depnve 
them,  if  thou  art  ambitions  to  emnlate  thy  niagtiMÛ«> 
mous  father,  and  his  boldness  and  resolution.  ¥«t^ 
thy  sire  held  during  his  life  ail  their  garrisons,  and' 
gave  them  in  command  to  whom  he  pleased.  But 
Robert,  whom  thou  hast  in  chains,  no  sooner  heard  of 
tbe  kiog  thy  father's  death,  than  he  arrogantly  dared 
to  expd  thy  troops  from  thy  fortress  ;  and  as  though 
he  would  disinherit  thee,  subjected  the  citadel  to  his 
own  anthority.  Are  exhortations  necessary?  On 
the  bare  récital  of  such  things,  wilt  thou  not,  inflamed 
with  an  ardent  courage,  gloriously  arise,  and  mightily 
confound  ail  résistance  ?  Break  the  horns  of  the 
first  who  dared  to  lift  up  his  head  against  thee  !  The 
rest  of  the  herd,  from  their  hiding-places,  abashed 
and  trembling  will  fear  thee,  and  unhesitatingly  obey 
ail  thy  commands.  Then,  under  the  œgis  of  thy 
protection,  the  people  of  God  will  live  happy  in 
security  and  peace,  and  their  supplications  for  thee 
will  be  perpetually  poured  out  before  the  omnipotent 
God.  His  worship  throughout  thy  dominions  wiU 
be  devoutly  celebrated,  and  his  laws  be  diligently 
obeyed  to  the  universal  prosperity  :"  "  Pnesul  Odo 
ad  Ducem  Rotomagum  venit,  et  consideratis  totiua 
provinciœ  negotiis,  Duci  ait  :  '  Quisquis  gubemaca- 
lum  regni  débet  tenere,  populoque  Dei  qui  diversis 
in  moribus  difiusus  est  pneeminere,  mitis  et  asper* 
prout  ratio  ezpetit,  sit;  ubique  sit  mitis  ut  agnus 
bonis,  et  subjectis,  ac  humilibus;  asper  autem  ut 
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leo  pravis,  et  rebellibus,  ac  contumacibns.  Hoc, 
Domine  Dux,  sagaciter  perpende,  ut  benè  nobili 
prsesis  Ducatui  Normannise,  quem  divinitus  susce- 
pisti  ex  patemâ  successione.  Confortare  et  viriliter 
âge  !  Ëcce,  protervi  et  exleges  per  totam  terram  de- 
bacchantur,  et  pessimis  assiduisque  actiônibus  penè 
Paganis  assimilantur,  et  enormitate  scelerum,  si  dici 
fas  est,  adaequantur.  Clamant  ad  te  monachi  et  viduas, 
et  dormis!  Inaudita  facinora  fréquenter  audis,  et 
parvipendis  !  Non  sic  egit  sanctus  Darid,  nec  mag- 
nus  Alexander  ;  non  sic  Julius  Csesar,  nec  Severus 
Afer;  non  sic  Hannibal  Carthagensis  j  nec  Scipio 
Africanus,  nec  Cyrus  Perses,  nec  Marins  Romanus. 
Qpid  moror  in  relatione  barbarorum,  obscura  quorum 
etiam  nomina  tibi  incognita?  Replicemus  notiora, 
et  sanguini  nostro  propinquiora.  Reminiacere  pa- 
trum  et  proavorum,  quorum  magnanimitatem  et  vir* 
tutem  pertimuit  bellicosa  gens  Francorum.  Rollo- 
nem  dico  et  Guillelmum  Longamspatam,  atque  très 
Richardos,  et  Robertum  avum  tuum  ;  postremè  Guil- 
lelmum patrem  tuum  cunctis  antecessoribns  subli- 
miorem.  Horum,  quaeso,  rigorem  aemulare,  et 
efficaciam  ;  sicut  illi  praedecessorum  tuorum  sectati 
sunt  yigorem  et  industriam,  qui  régna  mundi  per 
immensos  labores  obtinuerunt,  t}Tannos  compresse- 
runt,  et  saevas  gentes  domuerunt.  Expergiscere,  et 
invictum  aggrega  exercitum  Normanniœ,  et  in  urbem 
Cenomannicam  proficiscere.  Ibi  sunt  municipes  tui 
in  arce  quam  pater  tuus  condidit,  et  tota  civitas  cum 
venerabili   Hoëllo  Episcopo   tibi  gratanter   obedit. 
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Jube  ut  iUuc  omnes  Cenomannensium  Proceres  veni- 
ant  ad  te,  et  obsecundantibus  laetis  aâ&tibus,  et  bene- 
vola  mente  congratulare.  Contemnentes  vero  cum  vir- 
tute  militari  aggredere  et  munitiones  eorum,  nisi  citô 
dederint  se,  protinus  obside.  Cenomannensibus  sub- 
jugatis,  Rogerium  Comitem  aggredere,  et  ipsum  cum 
progenie  «uâ  de  finibus  Normanniae  funditus  exclude. 
Ne  timeas,  sed  in  virtute  Dei  confidas.  Virile  robur 
arripè,  et  consiliis  sapientium  utere.  Jam  Rodbertum 
Rogerii  primogenitum  tenes  in  carcere.  Jam  si 
pertinaciter,  ut  bonum  Ducem  decet,  perstiteris  in 
agone,  Talavatios  subversores  de  ducatu  tuo  poteris 
penitus  expellere.  Maledicta  est  prosapia  eorum, 
alit  nefas,  et  macbinatur,  quasi  jus  hsereditarium. 
Hoc  nimirum  horrenda  mors  eorum  attestatur,  quo- 
rum nuUus  communi  et  usitato  fine,  ut  cœteri  ho« 
mines,  defecisse  invenitur.  Talavationa  propago, 
nisi  nunc  eam  eradicaveris,  adhuc,  ut  opinor,  noxia 
tibi  erit,  et  inexpugnabilis.  Habet  quidem  fortissi- 
ma  castella,  Bellesmum,  Lubercionem,  Axeimn,  Alen- 
cionem,  Damfrontem,  Sanctum  Cerenicum,  Rupem 
de  Jalgeio,  pro  qua  ab  audaci  Hugone  digladiata 
est  Mabilia,  Mamercias,  et  Vivacium,  et  alia  plura, 
quse  Guillelmus  Bellesmensis,  et  Robertus,  Jvo,  et 
Guarinus,  aliique  successores  eorum  superbe  con- 
struxerunt;  aut  vi,  seu  fraude,  dominis  suis  vel  finiti- 
mis  subripuerunt.  Dolis  et  scelestis  machinationi- 
bus  semper  inhiaverunt,  nec  ulli  amicorum  vel  affinium 
fidem  servaverunt.  Simplicibus  itaque  vicinis  nece, 
seu  captione,  supplantatis,  admodum  creverunt,  et 
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iogentet  domoi,  ac  fortiasimas  manitionef»  cum  nimio 
«udore  pagenaium  condidenint.  Nunc  omnia»  optiaie 
Dux,  jure  illia  auferre  poturia,  ai  magiiaiiiiiii  patris 
lui,  et  operam  ejus  fortia  «emolator  extiteria.  Pater 
enim  tuua  omnia  pradicta  munimenta  in  vitâ  anà  ha- 
buit,  et  quibuscumque  volait,  ad  tutandum  commoi- 
davit  Verùm  Robertus  quem  ligatam  coercea,  mox 
ut  Regem  defunctum  andivit,  municipea  tuoa  de 
muDitionibus  tais  per  superbiam  auam  ezpulit,  su»- 
que  ditioni,  ut  exhaereditaret  te,  munimina  aubegit. 
Haec  omnia  qui?  dixi  sapienter  inapice,  ac  ut  bonus 
Princeps  pro  pace  sanctae  matris  Ëcclesiœ,  et  pro  da- 
fensione  pauperum  debiliumque  laudabDiter  exuige, 
et  resistentes  virtute  contere.  Confractis  cornibus 
primorum,  qui  cervicem  erexerunt  contra  te  ;  reliqui 
visa  dejcctione  contubemalium  formidabunt  te»  et 
jussis  tuis  famulabuntur  sine  contradictione.  Tune 
populus  Dei  sub  tutelâ  protectionis  tuœ  securus  in 
pace  laetabitur,  et  pro  sainte  tuâ  omnipotentem  Deum 
piè  deprecabitur.  Cultus  Divinitatis  in  regione  tuâ 
cunctis  ab  ordinibus  jugiter  celebrabitur,  et  lex  Dei 
cum  securitate  communi  salubriter  observabitur." 
lOrd.  F»7.] 

At  the  address  of  Odo,  through  the  conscious 
blush  of  shame,  the  spirit  of  his  father  flamed  £rom  the 
eyes  of  the  aroused  Duke  ;  while  clouds  of  anger  rolled 
in  dark  and  deep  Unes  on  his  front.  He  threw  aside 
the  newfangled  ridiculous  boots,  curling  at  the  tœ  like 
a  ram  s  horn,  which  a  certain  worthless  coxcom  of 
Rufus's  court  had  introduced  ;  doffèd  the  effeminate. 
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training  robe,  with  its  large  and  cumbersome  sleeves, 
and  buekling  on  the  frowning  helmet,  ['*  gàlëâ*^ 
and  the  stem  cuirass,  ['*  loricà"]  with  aîl  his  ïrà- 
tural  impetuosity  of  courage,  marshalled  his  forcés 
to  the  field.  Odo  having  thus  excîted  the  Duke, 
his  unquenchable  hatred  to  Rafus  rankling  in  his 
breast,  as  a  dragon  vomiting  fiâmes  passes  through 
the  land  and  stirs  up  the  people  to  crush  the  king^  of 
England's  troops,  his  emissaries  and  his  allies,  as- 
sumes the  command  of  the  forces,  elects  for  his  lieute- 
nant William,  Count  of  Evreux;  and  Mans,  where  fell 
the  handsome  and  valiant  Osmond  de  Gaspeiro,  and 
St.  Ceneri,  in  which  was  the  family  of  Bellême,  quickly 
<;apitulate.  On  every  side,  as  the  waves  driven  by  a 
mighty  wind,  the  enemy  recède  in  confusion  before 
his  path  :  **  Porro  Bajocensis  Odo,  velut  ignivomus 
draco,  projectus  in  terram  nimis  iratus  contra  Régis 
.  . .  Agminibus  verô  Normannorum  praeerant  Prsesul 
Bajocensis  et  Guillelmus  Comes  Ebrocensis  .  .  .  Ce- 
nomanenses,  Sancti  Cerenici,"  &c  [Ord,  Vit."]  Ro- 
bert no  less  (ever  in  battle  prodigal  of  his  person) 
compelled  victory  to  follow  him.  Balon,  which  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  élite  of  his  troops  de- 
fended,  offered  however  an  obstinate  résistance  to 
his  progress.  Against  its  stubbom  walls  no  chival- 
rous  tiking  could  give  zest  and  brilliancy  to  the  war  ; 
and  to  ward  off  its  pondérons  missiles,  the  agile 
brand  of  the  expert  warrior  was  unavailing.  The 
proud  and  neighing  chargera  pawed  restless  and  ude- 
less  in  their  stalls  ;  while  Unes  were  drawn,  and  fosses 
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dug,  entrencbments  thrown  up,  heights  songht, 
doubts  erected,  and  ail  préparation  made  formally  to 
besiege  the  place  with  a  patience  equal  to  the  obsli- 
nacy  of  the  defenders.  This  was  too  trying  for  tbe 
impetaous  Robert  ;  be  sickened  before  tbe  protractMl 
endurance  and  privations  of  a  long  and  dnll  blockada. 
His  luxurious  retreat  of  Quevilly,  and  bis  wanton 
mistresses,  infected  bis  waking  and  sleeping  dreams  ; 
tbe  notes  of  war  sounded  barsb  to  tbe  songs  of  the 
amatory  Trouvères.  He  gladly  listened  to  tbe  propo- 
sais of  the  £arl  of  Sbrewsbury,  accepted  any  terms 
tbat  would  allow  bim  ease  ;  and  désirons  of  borne 
and  tbe  deligbts  assembled  tbere^  retumed  in  ail 
baste  to  Rouen,  and  disbanded  bis  ruffled  troops  to 
tbeir  respective  dwellings:  "Verùm  Robertos  (Dox)  ab 
incepta  virtute  cité  defecit,  et  mollitie  suadente  ad 
tectum  et  quietem  avide  recurrit  ;  ezercitumque  suum, 
ut  quisque  ad  sua  repedaret,  dimisit.''  {^Ord,  VitJ] 

Robert,  we  are  informed,  mucb  feared  bis  uncle 
Odo;  yet  tbough  be  acquiesced  in  some  of  bis 
counsels,  be  was  utterly  beedless  of  otbers  :  '*  Sed 
illum  nempe  Dux  multum  metuebat,  et  quibusdam 
consiliis  ejus  adquiescebat,  qusedam  verô  flocci  pende- 
bat."  lOrd.  Vit']  His  dread  appears  but  as  tbat  of 
tbe  wilful  boy,  wbo,  released  from  tbe  eye  of  bis  pre- 
ceptor,  relapses  into  indolence  or  miscbief  ;  and  tbe 
breath  of  tbe  opinions  of  otbers  no  less  directed  tbe 
versatile  Duke  tban  tbe  counsels  of  his  mitred  uncle. 
Contrary  to  ail  tbe  entreaties  of  Odo,  be  liberated 
Robert  of  Belléme,  wbo,  true  to  tbe  Bisbop's  waming, 
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was  ever  his  bitterest  foe  ;  and  within  the  year  he 
released  Henry,  who  repaid  this  and  other  acts  o£ 
grâce  by  depriving  him  of  his  duchy  and  his  king* 
dom,  and  after  insuit  and  disgrâce  immuring  him 
for  life  in  Cardigan  Castle.  Odo^  disgusted  with 
politics  founded  on  the  sandy  décisions  of  Robert, 
commiserating  the  fate  which  he  saw  hung  over  the 
Duke  and  Normandy,  but  which  it  was  impossible, 
thwarted  and  unseconded,  to  ward  off;  gladly  di- 
rected  the  énergies  of  his  mind  to  a  more  grateful 
field, — the  interests  of  humanity,  learning,  and  the 
church;  nor  took  part  in  the  almost  inexplicable 
broils  and  womanish  bickering  and  reconciliations  of 
the  brothers,  each  ready  as  misérable  expédients 
ofiered  temptation,  disgracefùlly  to  betray,  befriend, 
deceive,  and  af&ict  the  other.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Vigors,  which  he  had  so  richly  endowed,  Odo  was 
sorrowful  to  find  in  a  state  of  utter  dilapidation; 
deserted,  as  we  hâve  seen,  in  terror  by  its  leamed 
Abbot  and  his  flock.  He  forthwith  commenced  the 
repairs  ;  and,  ever  zealous  that  his  diocèse  should  be 
the  hive  of  wisdom,  to  extract  leaming  from  ail  parts 
where  it  flourished,  he  selected  the  most  ingenious 
youths,  and,  supplying  them  with  rich  and  ample 
means,  dispatched  them  to  Lyons  and  other  cities 
which  enjoyed  a  réputation  for  polite  literature  and 
the  study  of  pj^ilosophy.  To  thèse  tyros,  supported 
and  directed  by  him,  the  church  owes  the  fiishops 
of  Evreux  and  Worcester,  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury, 
Féchamp,  and  many  other  eminent  prelates,  whose 
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andpielf  wwe  tke  orwuBcats  ^tiiefwâtt 
tMUj  :  **  Dociles  ifaùqae  Ckricos  I^jm^^m^ptii  laîlt». 
ImS,  «t  mfias  mbes  uln  philosopboram  «tndia  f€tàÊa^ 

et  diutiiis  pbiloeophije  footi  posseot  iiins» 

ttre,  largiter  aâminialrabat.    De  diaeiputis  qa»  Uêb 

BBUidwt  fuermit  Thomas  EbOTacensiBy  YigomieiisiSy 

FIseoBBCiisis,  Glastomensis,  muhiqoe  alii  qni  nostris 

temponbus  in  ecdesiâ  Dei  flonieruifc.''   [ML  VU.'} 

la  101^,  Odo,  with  Gilben,  Bahap  of  ETieuz,  the 

éloquent  and  severe  moralist,  Serlo  of  Savîgny,  and 

olber  prèlatee  of  eqnal  antlioritj,  afttended  Urban  IL 

at  the  great  coaodl  held  by  bbn  at  Oermoat.     On 

bb  way  tbitber,  he  was  receiyed  and  entertained  «t 

Dijon,  by  the  Abbot  Jarenton  and  the  brotheriiood 

of  St.  Benignns  with  the  ntmost  bonoor  ;  in  retom 

for  wfaidi  conrtesy,  and  to  prove  he  heM  them  in 

no  le»  affection  âian  the  princes  of  Nonnandy  with 

wh<nn  he  was  connected,  Odo  gave  St.  Yigors  with 

ail  its  appendages  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Benignns  s 

nnce  whtch,  bis  anniveraary  bas  been  held  thers 

with  the  grateful  solemnity  dne  to  one  of  their  most 

gênerons  benefactors:  '*Quippeqne  devotionem  erga 

nos  habitam,  et  à  sus  progenitoribus  trazit,  et  ipse 

banc  fructn  uberiori  hœres  non  degener  augmentavit. 

De    stirpe    siquidem  Comitum  Normanni»   eztitit 

orinndusy  qui  banc  DiTionensem  ecclesiam  affecta 

amico  dilezerunt,  eamque  rébus  et  possessionibos  phi- 

rinram  provez^mnt.  Quorum  iste  imitator  ita  eonun 

affectuo  8U0  tempore  studuit  renovare,  ut  et  soi  et 
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Ulormn  œemoria  apud  nos  semper  dov»  WÊêtk» 
debeat  perdurare.  Cujus  deTotionIs  indicia  vA.t» 
parte  tangamus»  cum  Concilium  Urbano  Fapa  ùir 
tra  Gallias  constitutum  expeteret,  Divionem  venienak 
à  D.  Jarentoni  et  fratribus  hujua  loci>  tantâ  hono-*' 
rificentià  exceptus  est,  ut  sibi  nimia  incompetena 
vid^retur^  si  non  tanto  eorum  obsequio  tali  vicisaU 
tudine  responderet,  per  quam  suum  erga  eoa  afiectum 
perenni  testimonio  comprobaret  ....  dédit  St.  Be- 
nigno  Divionensis  Ecclesiœ  patrono,  per  manum 
8upra  memorati  Abbatis,  monasterium  St.  Vigoris» 
extra  nrbem  Bajocensum,  Monte  Chrismatia  aitum» 
cun  omnibua  appenditiis  suis.''  [Martij  Roi  St.  Bt- 
nigni  apud  Labbeum,'] 

Odo,  having  taken  a  conspicnons  part  at  tbia 
famous  council,  retumed  with  tbe  apostolie  bene- 
dictiona  of  Urban,  and  synodal  lettera  to  tbe  Nor- 
man Biabopa;  on  the  receipt  of  wbicb,  tbejVrcb- 
biabop  of  Rouen  congregated  bis  auffingana.  The 
Trêve  de  Dieu  waa  inaiated  on  at  tbia  cooncil,  aa 
during  tbe  reign  of  William  tbe  Conqueror;  tbe 
interférence  of  tbe  laity  in  cburcb  mattera  cou* 
demned  ;  tbe  lawa  on  aimony  enforced  ^  ;  and  tbe 
fasbion  of  tbe  bair  regulated.  [Vide  vol.  i.  p.  265» 
note  1.] 

r 

>  The  trial  of  simony  consisted  in  obKging  tbe  acciucd 
to  repeat  *<  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto  ;"  the 
cnlprit  being  unable  to  articulate  '*  Spiritui  Sancto,''  gav« 
évidence  of  his  own  guilt. 
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The  other  conncils  worthy  of  note,  held  during 
the  episcopaey  of  Odo,  and  at  which  he  assisted, 
were,— one  summoned  at  Rouen  by  the  Archbishop 
MauriUe,  at  which  attended  John  of  Avranche, 
Hogb  of  Lysieuz,  William  of  Evreux,  Geoffirey  of 
Coutance,  and  Ives  of  Seec  (at  this  conncil  Hom- 
frey,  the  pope's  legate,  presided)  ;  one  held  in  1074, 
by  the  Archbishop  John,  at  which  the  Conqueror 
presided,  and  Odo,  Hngh  of  Lysienx,  Michel  of 
Avranche,  Gilbert  of  Evreux,  and  Robert  of  Sens 
assisted,  "  MLXXIV.  congregatum  est  concihum 
in  Rotomagensi  urbe.  Présidente  Willelmo  Anglorum 
Rege,  Normannonim  Principe  et  Joanne  Arcbiepis- 
copo  cum  suis  suffraganis  Odone  Bajocensis  Epis* 
copo,"  &c.  [^Chro,  Rot.']  ;  and  one  held  in  1080,  by 
Archbishop  William,  at  Lillebonne,  at  which  like- 
wise  the  Conqueror  presided.  In  this  synod  the 
chastity  of  the  priests  was  insisted  on,  and  many 
régulations  of  the  church  decreed.  Orderic  Vital, 
about  this  period,  bursts  forth  into  an  emphatic  ex- 
clamation of  indignant  sorrow  :  *'  Oh  woe  !  the 
throne  of  France  is  soiled  by  the  perpétration  of  an 
abominable  crime!"  The  accomplished  Bertrade, 
Countess  of  Anjou,  maddened  by  the  licentiousness 
of  her  husband  to  a  forgetfulness  of  her  honour  and 
réputation,  her  amorous  and  haughty  disposition 
working  on  her  to  prefer  criminally  to  seduce  the 
husband  of  another  woman,  rather  than  with  virtuous 
résignation  to  bear  the  désertion  of  her  own,  consci- 
0U8  of  her  charms  and  beauty,  offered  herself  to  Philip 
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of  France.  The  inclinations  of  the  passionate  and 
lascivious  woman  being  disclosed  by  fâithful  emis- 
saries  to  the  voluptuous  Prince,  he  flagitiously  con- 
sented,  and  abandoned  for  her  bis  own  noble  and 
virtuous  wife,  seeking  to  bless  their  union  by  the 
consécration  of  the  church  ^  Orderic  Vital  hère  too 
rashly  condemns  the  Bishop  Odo,  and  says,  *'  That 
of  ail  the  Bishops,  he  alone  was  found,  who  spum- 
ing  the  laws  of  heaven  and  canons  of  the  church, 
would  perform  the  exécrable  espousals  ;  and  that,  in 
recompense  for  this  unholy  ser\dce,  he  received  the 
Church  of  Mantes  :'*  '*  Abominabile  crimen  mœchiœ 
in  solio  regni  Gallias  !  Proh  dolor  l  perpetratum  est. 
Bertrada  enim  Andegavorum  Comitissa,  metuens  ne 
vir  8UU8  quod  jam  duabus  aliis  fecerat  sibi  faceret  ;  et 

^  Orderic  Vital  gives  the  Gountess  crédit  for  the  ability 
with  which  she  not  only  pacified  the  dissensions  she  had 
occasioned,  but  brought  the  potent  rivais,  her  husband  and 
the  king,  to  partake  with  the  greatest  intimacy  of  a  splendid 
banquet,  at  which  she  assisted  with  the  utmost  complacency  : 
"  Versipellis  mulier  inter  rivales  simultatem  compescuit, 
ingenio^ue  suo  in  tantam  pacem  eos  compaginavit,  ut  splen- 
didum  eis  convivium  praepararet  et  apte  prout  placuit  illis, 
ministraret."  [Ord,  Vit.'] 

By  the  MS.  memoirs  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  their 
intimacy  and  her  complaisance  appeared  to  hâve  been 
carried  to  an  excess:  *'  Ambosque  simul  ad  mensam  dis- 
cumbere  faceret,  et  nocte  sequenti  ambobus  in  uno  con- 
clavi  strata  pararet  et  apte,  prout  placuit,  illis  ministraret." 
\^MS,  Cod,  Regina  Sueçia.] 
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relicta  contemptui  cui  vile  scortum  fieret  ;  conscia 
noibilîtatis  et  pulchritudinîs  su»  fidissmiuin  lega- 
tum  Philippo  Régi  Francorum  destinavit,  eique  qttod 
in  eotûe  tractabat  evidenter  notificavit.  Malebat  enlm 
nltrô  rirum  relinquere  aliumque  appetere  quam  a 
viro  relinqui,  omniumque  patere  despectui.  Deni- 
qae  mollis  Princeps,  comperta  lascivse  mulieris  vohm- 
tate,  flagitio  consensit.  .  .  .  Odo  Bajocensis  banc  exe- 
erandam  desponsationem  fecit,  idoneoque  dono  mœchî 
Régis,  pro  recompensatione  infausti  famulaiûs,  Eccle* 
siam  Medanti  oppidi  aliquandiu  habuit.  NuUus  enim 
Francorum  Praesulum  execrabilem  consecrationem 
dignatus  est  facere  ;  sed  in  rigore  stantes  Ecclesias- 
ticae,"  &c.  [^Ord.  Vit,']  Hugo  of  Verdun,  on  tbe  con- 
trary,  accuses  tbe  Bisbops  of  Troyes  and  Meaux; 
wbile  Pope  Urban,  in  bis  letter  to  Rainald,  Arch- 
bisbop  of  Rbeims,  tbus  writes  :  *'  Tbee  also,  dear- 
est  brotber,  tbis  crime  greatly  concems;  since  tbe 
Bisbop  of  Senlis,  subject  to  tbee,  bas,  we  under- 
stand,  confirmed  by  bis  approbation  tbis  adultery  ; 
and  witb  bénédictions  laid  bis  priestly  bands  on  tbe 
polluted  pair  :  *^  Te  autem,  carissime  confrater  Re- 
nalde,  noxa  bsec  maxime  impetit,  pro  eo  quod  Sil- 
▼anentensis  subjectus  tibi  Episcopus  boc  publici 
adulterii  crimen,  suo,  ut  audivimus,  firmavit  assensu, 
et  mœcbis  illis  cum  benedictione  sacerdotales  manus 
imposuit."  William  of  Malmesbury,  to  ail  appear- 
ance  tbe  most  correct  (for  tbe  Pope  writes  but  from 
mmour)  states  it  to  bave  been  William,  Arcbbisbop 
of  Rouen.    Tbe  Arcbbisbop  was  certainly  long  inter- 
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dicted  his  sacerdotal  functionsj  for  which  no  otjb^K 
reason  can  be  assigned  tban  this  act  ;  and  fco  Aim» 
Philip  (perhaps  to  revenge  himself  on  Ives  of  CbdTr 
très  for  refusing  to  officiate)  gave  the  cburch  çf 
Mantes,  formerly  belonging  to  that  see.  [WiU.MaJnLt 
Gall.  Chris,,  Benedic,  St.  Maur,'] 

The  embarrassments  of  Robert  now  daily  increased; 
his  brother  William  had  placed  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  Norman  soil  ;  the  subtle  Henry  possessed  Doni« 
front,  and  was  reconciled  to  him.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Norman  Barons  influenced  by  fear  or  cupi- 
dity,  attached  themselves  to  the  increasing  power  of 
the  successful  Rufus  :  "  Baronibus  cupiditate  seu 
timoré  ad  eum  flexis  magnam  portionem  Normannise" 
lOrd.  Vit,"]  ;  while  Robert,  eclipsed  by  the  snperior 
character  of  the  king,  even  in  his.  own  dominions 
sank  into  gênerai  insignificance.  Still  the  Duke 
Robert  had  the  love,  or  rather  perhaps  Rufus  the 
bitter  hatred,  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  barons. 
Helié  la  Flèche,  his  son-in-law,  who  married  his 
natural  daughter  by  Helena,  possessed  great  military 
talents  ;  and  the  Duke  might  bave  made  an  effort 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  which  whether  successful 
or  not,  would  bave  plunged  England  and  Normandy 
into  ail  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  ;  when,  happily  for 
the  people,  his  love  of  adventure  and  chivalry  was 
captivated  by  the  brilliant  field  offered  to  Christian 
valour  in  the  Holy  Land.  His  religions  enthusiasm 
had  been  fired  by  the  energetic  and  éloquent  preachers; 
but,  above  ail,  the  expédition  ofiered  to  his  indolent 
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disposition^  ever  shunning  the  fatigues  of  business^  an 
easy  and  honourable  escape  ;  he  pledged  his  Duke- 
dom  to  Rufus  for  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver^ 
and 

"  Robert  joios  è  liez" 

R.  Wace. 

set  forth  in  tbe  month  of  September  IO96,  accom- 
panied  by  Rotrou,  son  of  Geoffery,  Count  of  Mor- 
tagne,  Walter  of  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  Bernard 
lus  son,  William  of  Ferrers,  Girard  of  Gournay,  two 
sons  of  Hugb  of  Grentemesnil,  and  thousands  of 
tbousands  of  armed  men,  wbo  for  the  love  of  Christ 
left  ail  to  confound  the  Pagans  and  restore  the  Chris- 
tians  :  ''  Cum  miUibus  mille  armatorum  pro  amore 
Christi  sua  reliquerunt  et  exilium  ad  confutandos 
Paganos  et  relevandos  Christianos  libenter  petierunt." 
[^Ord,  Vit,"]  Between  Rufus  and  Odo,  an  irrecon- 
cileable  hatred  ezisted .  that  vindictive  monarch  never 
forgot  an  injury  or  forgave  one  unatoned.  His  uncle 
Odo  had  been  the  first  to  oppose  him,  and  had 
since  fostered  every  conspiracy  ;  "  Tantus  enim  erat 
rancor  inter  ipsum  et  Regem  pro  transactis  simul- 
tatibus,  ut  nuUatenus  pacificari  possent  ab  ullis  cadu- 
ceatoribus.  Rex  siquidem  magnanimus  et  iracimdus 
et  tenacis  erat  memoriae,  nec  injuriam  sibimet  irro- 
gatam  facile  obliviscebatur  sine  ultione.  Tumidus 
nimirum  Princeps  acerbe  secum  recolebat  quod  Odo 
Prapsul,  qui  patruus  suus  erat,  in  primordio  regni  sui 
primus  illi  restiterat,  et  ingentem  Magnatorum  ire- 
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quentiam  in  rebellionem  contra  ipsum  contiuxerat.'' 
lOrd.  Vit,'}  The  Bishop  Odo,  on  his  part,  from 
tbe  bottom  of  his  heart  despised  ail  who  now  fawned 
around  the  king,  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  vileness 
and  venality  of  the  nobles,  and  refused,  until  ail  hope 
of  assistance  was  at  an  end,  to  yield  up  his  authority. 
At  length,  beholding  the  policy  acted  upon  which 
he  had  marked  out  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  Normandy,  though  in  other  hands  than  he  had 
desired,  and  Rufus  everywhere  trinmphant,  sooner 
than  submit  to  his  inimical  nephew,  he  chose  banish- 
ment  and  the  glory  of  the  crusades  :  "  Bajocensis 
Odo  totis  viribus  illi  diu  restitit,  nec  Consuli,  donec 
esse  sibi  deficeret,  anzilium  defiiit.  Unde  Prsesol, 
postquam  Rex  Guillelmus,  ut  dictom  est,  praevaloit, 
peregrinari  quam  inimico  subjici  maluit."  Odo,  to- 
gether  with  Duke  Robert,  was  for  some  time  enter- 
tained  by  Pope  Urban  at  Rome,  and  thence  having 
received  his  bénédiction,  set  out  to  winter  at  Palermo. 
At  this  city  a  fatal  disease  attacked  him,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary  1097,  after  having  nearly  fifty  years  borne  the 
crosier  of  Bayeux,  Odo  passed  to  another  world. 
Gilbert  of  Ëvreux  assisted  at  his  last  moments,  and 
in  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Mary's  buried  his 
\renerable  remains;  over  which  Roger,  Count  of 
Sicily  placed  a  superb  mausoleum  :  **  Romœ  cum 
Urbano  Papa,  Prsesul  et  Duz  locuti  sunt,  et  percepta 
benedictione  ab  eo,  Tiberim  transierunt,  et  in  Apulià 
hyemaverunt.  Inde  Pontifex  in  urbem  Panormita- 
nam,  quam  vulgo  Palermam  vocant,  secessit  ;  ibique 
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[1097]  Fehraario  mense  ex  hftc  vitâ  migravit^  et  in 
Metropolitanâ  Sanctœ  Dei  (xenetricis  Mariœ  basiHcà 
Oiilebertas  Ebroicensis  Episcopns  eum  sepelirit." 
[ikd.  Vit,']  '' Hierosolymam  aggressna  intra  Apu- 
liam  vitœ  suœ  cursum  in  sancto  vitœ  proposito  con- 
summavit."  [Martij  Roi.  St.  Beniffni."]  '*  Tandem 
nutu  Dei  omnipotentis  ;  Dominicse  incarnationis  anno 
MXCVI.,  Indictione  IV.,  omnia  reliqnit  et  iter  Hiero- 
solymitanum  cum  Roberto  Duce  nepote  suo  arripuit 
et  prsesente  Gisleberto  Ëbroicensium  Episcopo  in  urbe 
Panormitanâ  obiit;  corpus  verô  ejus  in  basilicâ  St. 
Mariae  sepultum  est  super  quod  insigne  opus  à  Ro- 
gero  Comité  Siciliae  factum  est."  [Ord,  Vit,"] 

From  his  youth,  Orderic  Vital  remarks,  Odo  had 
possessed  the  highest  dignities  of  tbe  cbnrcb,  en- 
riebed  it  witb  great  wealtb,  and  bonoured  tbe  priest. 
bood;  and  tbat  wbicb  oppressively  be  took  from 
otbers,  lavisbly  bestowed  on  tbem  :  ''Hic  ab  adoles- 
centià  suà  promotus,  ecclesiœ  gubemaculnm  suscepit, 
fere  50  annis  tenuit,  multis  bonoribus  et  omamentts 
episcopalem  ecclesiam  ditavit,  clerum  bonoravit  et 

exspoliavit,  aliisque  abkta  prodigus  donavit." 

[Ord.  vu!] 

Odo's  bistory  bas  led  me  so  far  astray  from  tbe 
immédiate  object  before  me — a  simple  note  on  Har- 
lette — tbat  I  sbould  not  dare  to  venture  a  word  on 
bis  elder  brotber  Robert,  did  not  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury's  unsparing  and  testy  cbaracter  of  bim 
tempt  a  remark  in  bis  defence  :  "  Crassi  et  bebetis 
Ingenii  hominem."   [WiU,  MalmJ]     A  stupid  and 
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heavy  witted  man  certaiiily  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  one  early  distinguished  by  many  military  achieré^ 
menU;  one  to  whom  WilUam  confided  a  commàiid 
in  many  famous  battles,  where  he  alivays  acquitted 
himself  with  applause;  one  whom  William  of  Poitiers, 
well  and  personally  acquainted  witb  Robert,  ranks 
first  of  the  pre-eminent,  and  of  great  esteem  for  bis 
wisdom  in  couosel  ;  and  Orderic  Vital,  among  those  oif 
valiant  race,  sagacious,  and  prudent  to  advise  :  **  Per- 
soDse  nihilominus  praeminebant,  Rodbertus  Morito- 
liensis  ...  et  alii .  .  .  militari  stemmate  féroces,  sen- 
suque  sagaci  consilioque  potentes."  [^Ord.  Vit,']  fbe 
occasion  and  manner  of  William*s  confiscating  Mor- 
tain  from  bis  cousin,  and  granting  it  to  bis  brotber 
Robert,  as  related  by  William  of  Jumièges,  bas  so 
mucb  of  tbe  jealous  vigilance  of  tbe  young  Duke, 
as  to  bear  répétition.  William,  named  Werlencus, 
[Guarlengus,  Ord.  ViL']  of  tbe  race  of  Ricbard,  was 
tben  Count  of  Mortain,  and  a  certain  tyro  of  bis 
family,  Robert  Bigot,  one  day  tbus  addressed  bim  : 
'*  Poverty,  my  lord,  oppresses  me;  and  in  ibis  laiid 
I  kuow  not  how  to  gain  a  sufficiency  to  maintain 
me  ;  I  purpose  tberefore  to  go  to  Italy,  wbere  by 
m  y  s  Word  I  may  bonourably  live."  Tbe  Count 
demanded,  '*  Wbo  bas  persuaded  tbee  to  tbis  step^?" 
and  be  replied,  **  The  penury  wbicb  I  suffer  ;"  to 
wbicb  tbe  Lord  of  Mortain  said,  *'  If  tboa  wilt  be 
advised  by  me,  bere  witb  us  tbou  wilt  remain  ;  for 
sucb  times,  ère  eigbty  days,  tbere  will  be  in  Nor- 
mandy,  tbat  whatever  tby  eyes  may  désire  tby  hands 
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may  with  impunity  seize."  Tbe  youth,  wishing  to 
sbow  obédience  to  his  kinsman,  remained.  Now  it 
happened  not  long  after,  that  Richard,  Count  of 
A\Tanche,  a  relation  and  intimate  of  the  Duke»  con- 
versing  with  him  privately  on  divers  matters,  related 
to  him  indiscreetly  this  anecdote.  At  which  the 
Duke,  much  irritated»  sent  forthwith  for  the  Count 
of  Mortain,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  With  sédi- 
tions and  tumults  thou  art  resolved  to  disturb  Nor- 
mandy»  and  dost  design  to  rebel  against  me,  and 
wickedly  to  dethrone  me,  and  times  of  rapacity  thou 
hast  promised  to  hungry  adventurers.  To  us,  how- 
ever,  with  its  other  gifts,  Heaven,  as  we  need  it,  will 
préserve  constant  peace.  But  for  thee,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  get  out  of  Normandy,  and  whilst  I  live 
never  more  retum  !"  William  Werlencus,  thus  ba- 
nished,  and  in  poverty,  with  a  single  squire  sought 
Italy;  while  the  Duke  on  the  instant  conferred  on 
his  brother  the  dignity  of  Mortain  *  :  "  Eàdem  tem- 
pestate  Willelmus  cognomento  Werlencus,  de  stirpe 
Richardi  magni,  Comes  erat  Moritolij.  Ad  eum  ali- 
quando  quidam  tyro  de  familià  suâ,  nomine  Robertus 

'  Among  the  djatinguished  counts  of  Mortain  hâve  been 
Stephen  de  Blois  ;  William  his  son  ;  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  demolished  the  castle  ;  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
named  by  Henry  VI.  The  castle  commands  the  town, 
standing  boldly  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  The  lofty  donjon 
is  destroyed  ;  the  ruins  of  four  towers,  and  another  in  the 
centre  are  stiU  existing. 
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Bigot  accedens  ait  :  '  Paupertate  premor,  domine  mi, 
et  in  hâc  patriâ  nequeo  quaestum  mihi  necessarium 
lucrari.  Quapropter  ibo  nmic  in  Apoliam  ut  ibidem 
honorabilius  vivam.'  Cui  Willelmus  ait  :  '  Quis  tibi 
persuasit  ?'  et  ille  respondit,  *  Penuria  quam  patior.' 
Comes  dLxit,  '  Si  mihi  credere  vis,  hic  nobiscum 
remanebis,  nam  taie  tempus  octaginta  diebus  in  Nor- 
maimiâ  habebis,  ut  quseque  tibi  necessaria  oculis 
videris,  impunè  manibus  rapere  poteris.'  Ille  verô 
domini  monitis  adquiescens  remoratus  est,  et  non 
multo  post  per  Richardum  Abrincatensim  cognatum 
suum  familiaritatem  Ducis  consecutus  est.  Qui  dum 
quàdam  die  privatim  loqueretur  cum  Duce  inter  alia 
prdBscriptum  Willelmi  Comitis  verbum  ei  rettulit .  .  . 
.  .  Ob  hoc  iratus,  Dux  ait  :  *  Seditiosis  tumultibus 
Normanniam  pertm'bare  decrevisti  et  contra  me  rebel- 
lans  me  nequiter  exhaeredare  disposuisti,  ideoque  râpa- 
citatis  tempus  egeno  militi  promisisti,  sed  nobiscum 
dono  creatoris  ut  indigemus,  maneat  pax  perennis. 
Tu  autem  Normanniâ  discede  quantociùs  et  hue  dum 
vixero  ne  redeas  ulterius.'  WiUelmo  itaque  expulso, 
et  Apuliam  miserabiliter  petente,  cum  uno  tantum 
armigero,  Dux  confestim  Robertum  fratrem  suum 
sublimavit,  eique  Moritoliensem  Comitatum  tribuit." 
[Will.  Gem,'\  This  act  was  urged  against  William 
as  one  most  arbitrary  by  the  Ëarl  Roger  of  Hereford, 
in  his  harangue  to  the  discontented  barons  :  ''  Nam 
ipse  Guillelmum  Guarlengum  Moritolij  Comitem  pro 
uno  verbo  exhaeredavit  et  de  Neustrià  penitus  effu- 
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gBvity"  {Orê,  Fil.]  ;  and  Orderic  Vital  condden  the 
cftftte  slîgfat  for  80  serere  a  penalty  :  "  Groindimis 
oognomento  Werlengum  Mortitolij  Comitem  fifînm 
Malgerii  Ck>miti8,  pro  minimis  occasioiiibiis  de 
Ncustriâ  propuîsaverat."  \_Ord.  Vif]  "Thus/*  con- 
cludes  William  of  Jumièges,  in  his  accoant  of  this 
matter  **  the  Duke  relentlessly  prostrated  his  proud 
relations  by  his  father's  side,  and  honourably  exalted 
the  humble  kindred  of  his  mother  :"  '*  Sic  tumidos 
sui  patris  parentes  asperè  prostravit,  humilesque  m'atris 
suae propinquos honorabiliter  exaltavit."  [^WiU,  Gem'\ 
The  Cbronicle  of  St.  Denis  also  makes  the  same 
observation  on  the  downfall  of  William  of  Mortain  : 
"  En  Pulle  à  un  seul  Escuier,  et  il  Dux  dona  la  con- 
tée de  Moretuil  à  son  frère  Robert.  Ensi  humiliavit 
le  Dux  ses  orguilleus  parens,  qui  li  venoient  de  son 
père  ;  et  cens  qui  li  appartenoient  de  par  sa  mère, 
qui  humble  estoient  et  debonaire  alvoit  et  essaucoit.*' 
[_Chro.  St.  Denis.']  But  had  not  the  Ck>nqueror  good 
cause  for  this  préférence,  which  did  not  exist  till  he 
had  proved  their  hatred  ?  Did  his  patemal  relations 
merit  other  than  such  rigour  from  him?  Despite 
their  oaths  to  his  father,  and  the  munificent  grants 
he  made  them,  by  their  machinations,  poison,  and 
the  poignard  of  the  assassin  beset  his  infant  stepe  j 
by  the  latter  fell  Osbeme,  son  of  Herfaste,  Great 
Seneschaly  Théroulde,  his  preceptor,  his  relation 
and  guardian  Gilbert  de  Brionne,  "  Pater  Patriae  ;" 
and  he  himself  owed  his  life  to  the  vigilance  of  his 


fooly  who  arousing  him  from  hU  sle^^  acasce  appa^; . 
relied,  conjured  him  instantly  to  fly,  if  ever  li6'wi«lM»ii 
to  bdbold  dawn  another  day  : —  '  ' 
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"  Et  il  meisme  se  gieseit, 
Maizjo  ne  sai  se  il  dormeit  ; 
Al  prime  some  vint  un  fol, 
Golet  out  nun,  un  pel  el  col, 
A  r  us  de  la  chambre  criant, 
E  li  pareiz  del  pel  bâtant  : 
Ovrez,  dist  il,  ovrez,  ovrez  ; 
Jà  morrez  tuit,  levez,  levez. 
V  gies  Willame  f  por  kei  dors  ? 
S*ateinz  i  es,  jà  seras  morz  ; 
Tes  anemiz  se  vunt  armer  ; 
Se  cil  te  poent  jà  truver, 
Jà  n*  iestras  mez  de  Costentin, 
Ne  ne  verras  tresqu^al  matin, 
Willame  fu  mult  effrêex. 

En  braies  ert  et  en  chemise, 
Une  chape  a  à  sun  col  mise, 
A  sun  cheval  mult  tost  se  prist, 
Et  à  la  veie  tost  se  mist  ^" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

^  According  to  tradition,  the  road  by  which  William  made 
alone  this  rapid  flight  from  Rye  to  Falaise,  he  had  afterwards 
raised  and  levelled  at  the  ezpense  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
true  the  "  Chemin  Haussé,"  still  exists  in  good  repair 
between  Ouilly-le- Tesson,  Centheaux  and  Fresné*le-Pueux  ; 
but  the  most  erudite  antiquarians  consider  it  rather  a  work 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Hi8  unde  William,  whom  he  had  gratuitously 
made  Count  oî  Arques,  and  to  wbom  he  had  granted 
great  possessions,  not  leei  illegitimate  than  himaelf, 
in  open  revoit  assumed  a  right  to  the  Dukedom;  Guy 
de  Bourgoyne,  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  had  recently 
given  Vemon  and  Brionne,  and  loved  as  a  brother, 
pretended  to  the  rich  inheritance  to  which  William, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Eu,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
claim,  and  suffered  the  same  punishment  as  we  bave 
seen  follow  the  latent  intentions  of  William  of  Mortam. 
Nor,  when  more  firmly  established  did  their  malevo- 
lence  cease  ;  since  his  uncle  Mauger,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  worked  on  the  eupidity  of  the  church,  till 
from  the  Vatican  was  hurled  its  excommunication  on 
the  youthful  Duke.  William  of  Poitiers  bears  testi- 
mony  to  the  affection  between  William  and  Odo,  par- 
ticularly  during  their  younger  days;  and  no  différence 
in  politics,  ambition,  or  years,  had  influence  on  the 
love  of  Robert  and  William  : — 

<'  Robert  frère  li  Dus  esteit, 
Ki  en  grant  chierté  le  teneil.** 

Robert  Wace. 

Even  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  dénies  him  the 
qualities  of  the  head,  accords  him  a  fond  and  grateful 
attachment  to  his  brother.    At  the  great  battle  of 


of  the  Romans  than  of  the  Duke.     However,  to  this  day, 
it  bears  the  name  of  *'  La  Voye  le  Duc." 
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Val-dei-dunea,  where  Guy  de  Bonrgoyne,  Néel  St.  Sau- 
veur Hamon-aus-dents  Gtrimotilt  de  Plcsaia,  Renonlf 
de  BrequeBHUt  and  other  rabelliouB  barons,  Rufièred  a 
complète  overthrow  and  either  fell  m  the  battle,  or 
eacaped  depnved  o!  their  eHatea  into  banishnent, 
Robert  performed  for  hia  brotber  feats  of  valour. 


Néel  of  St.  Sauveur,  "  Chiet  de  Faucon,"  aon  of  Ihe 
favourite  of  the  Duke's  fother,  after  lighting  to  the 
last  with  invincible  courage,  and  sustainiog  the  shock 
of  the  whole  body  of  Frencb  allies,  led  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  waa  atruck  dowu  by  one  of  Néel'a  men — 


*  Quant  Néel  parti 
Ottç  graignar  du 
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and  saved  himself  firom  WiUiam's  wrath  by  flying 
into  Brittany.  Deprived  of  bis  estâtes,  and  the 
command  of  Ck>tentin,  confided  to  his  father  by  the 
Duke  Robert,  William  gladly  conferred  such  trust 
and  dignity  on  his  brother. 

Among  the  iîrst  whom  William  summoned  at 
Lillebonne,  to  connsel  and  aid  him  on  his  meditated 
attempt  on  England,  was  Robert  of  Mortain  : — 

"  E  Robert  ki  Moretoin  ère  ;" 

"Willelmi  Ducis  uterinus  frater  Robertus  Cornes 
Moretoliensis."  [Eccl,  Pol.']  Under  him  the  whole 
of  Cotentin  embarked;  he  aided  William  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  :  "  A  Roberto  de  More- 
tain  C.  et  XX/'  [MS.  TayhrJ]  ;  and  on  the  eventful 
day  of  battle  bore  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Michael, 
throogh  blood  and  carnage,  till  it  floated  victorious 
on  England's  rich  soil.  His  valour  and  affection  to 
William  on  that  day,  Robert  Wace  thus  eztols  : — 

"  Li  Qttens  Robert  de  Moretoing, 
Ne  se  tint  mie  del  Duc  loing  ; 
Frère  ert  U  Dus  de  par  sa  mère, 
Grant  àiefist  à  son  frère" 

Roman  de  Rod. 

Nor  was  the  Conqueror  forgetful  of  it,  but  rewarded 
him  with  Comwall,  and  an  eztensive  grant  of  nine 
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hundred  and  seventy-tbree  fertile  manors,  situated  in 
eighteen  counties  :  "  Robertus  Moretoliensis,  êcc, .  . . 
magnos  redditus  et  honores  in  Angliâ  receperant." 
[_Ord.  Vit,"]  Without  dwelling  on  the  numerons  other 
eminent  services  tbe  Earl  of  Mortain  and  Comwall 
rendered  bis  brotber  in  Ëngland,  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  that  baving  been  left  by  William  at  Lincoln 
to  repress  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  Danes,  tbe  terror  of 
bis  name  long  intimidated  and  kept  tbem  in  cbeck. 
However,  gaining  courage  witb  time,  and  imagining 
aU  safe,  tbey  made  a  descent  on  tbe  coast^  wben  tbe 
watcbful  Robert  unexpectedly  fell  upon  tbem,  and  witb 
excessive  slaugbter  pursued  tbem  to  tbeir  sbips:  *'  Cùm 
Rex  Guillelmus  à  Lindesse  reverteretur,  reliquit  ibi 
germanum  suum  Robertum  Moretoliensem  et  Rober- 
tum  Aucensum,  qui  Danorum  excursiones  réprimèrent. 
Dani  aliquandiu  delituere,  verùm  postquam  omnia  tuta 
sunt  opinati,  conviviis  provincialium  [quse  vulgo  fir- 
man  appellant]  illecti  ad  terram  aggrediuntur.  Ambo 
Comités  ex  improviso  eos  invadunt,  repulsos  cruore 
confundunt,  instantes  trepidis;  adnavesiisquecsràendo 
fîigientes  persequuntur."  {_Ord,  Vit,']  Robert  appears 
peculiarly  tbe  favourite  of  fortune,  since  not  only  he 
was  blessed  witb  constant  successes,  wealtb,  and 
bonours  ;  but  beaven  voucbsafed  by  a  miracle,  tbrougb 
tbe  instrumentality  of  Saint  Firmatus,  to  déclare  to 
bim  its  will.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Bologna,  afterwards 
King  of  Jérusalem,  a  man  not  less  great  in  virtues  and 
arms  tban  réputation,  being  made  prisoner  by  the  noble 
Robert,  Ëarl  of  Mortain,  was  secured  in  prison  with 
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folten  and  chains.  At  he  lay  ill  st  este  in  his  dnn- 
geon,  he  implorée  for  aid  the  blessed  Fimiatiis,  with 
aeôdiioiw  prayer  :  "  In  dielnis  illii,  Baldoinaa»  w 
magDi  nominia,  moriboa  et  armia  pnedarua,  Bokmke 
Comea  erat  praeaena»  Jeraaalem  Bas  fatunia^  qui 
captua  à  nobiliseimo  Comité  Moretonenai  Boborto 
compedibua  et  catenia  vinctna  careerali  rednaiia  eat 
eigaatulo.  Qui  B.  Firmati  precibna  aaaidma  implo- 
raoi  aiizilium/'  &c.  The  tender-bearted  Saint  coald 
not  long  tum  a  deaf  ear  to  the  diatreeaea  of  to  great 
a  man  ;  but  with  a  white,  long,  and  flowing  beard» 
appeared  before  bim  aa  a  vénérable  dd  man,  and 
directed  the  auppliant  connt  on  the  m<Mrrow  ai  noon, 
at  the  chnrch  of  St.  Ebmlfue,  to  pray  for  bis  aonl, 
and  for  the  soula  of  thoee  who  had  departed  in  tbe 
odoor  of  sanctity.  Baldwin  waa  allowed  to  offer  np 
hifl  dévotions  at  St.  Ebmlfua,  and  aa  he  knelt  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Firmatua,  on  a  sudden  hia  chaîna  are 
rent  atunder  with  a  violent  noiae.  The  prieata  and 
peofde  ihont,  ^^  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  l"  But  Bobert  of 
Mortain  atill  doubta  :  *'  If  thèse  chains/'  he  aaîd, 
**  are  rent  by  Divine  force,  wbat  it  once  haa  brcktn 
it  can  break  again  ;  nor  am  I  wiUing  to  releaae  ao 
great  a  man  on  so  fallacioua  a  reden^)tion$"  and  with 
new  and  heavier  chaina  Baldwin  ia  again  committe 
to  hia  cell  :  **  Si  snnt/'  inquit  Cornes  Boborto,  **  hase 
divinâ  fracta  virtnte,  qu»  aemel  confregit,  itemm  con- 
fringere  poterit;  nolo  enim  tantam  rcdemptionan 
viri  tanti  fiallaci  disperdere  prœludio  ;  afferantur  gr». 
viorea  ncxûa  atrigoria  compedes,  et  redeat  Baldoimia 
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Cornes  ad  carc^em  ut  promisit."  With  fervent 
prayer  once  more  the  pious  Baldwin  calls  on  St. 
Firmatus;  again  the  condescending  Saint  appears, 
and  réitérâtes  his  former  orders.  At  the  same  place, 
on  the  same  hour,  Robert  and  ail  présent,  with  a 
stupendous  sound  the  massive  chains  and  fetters  are 
burst  asmider.  The  Comit  Robert  rejoices  at  the 
miracle  ;  and  with  much  honour  releases  the  joyful 
Baldwin.  But  the  chuns,  in  memory  of  so  great  a 
miracle,  are  to  this  day  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ebrulfiis  ;  "  Omnibus  videntibu^  fracti  sunt  cum 
sonitu  compedum  nexus.  Lsetus  Cornes  Rob^us  de 
miraculo  Comitem  Baldoinum  ad  propria  remisit 
ketum  maximft  honorificentiâ  .  .  .  Compedes  autem 
in  tanti  memoriam  miraculi  us^e  hodie  in  eâdem 
reservantur  ecclesiâ."  [J^a?  vitd  S,  GuUklmi  Firmati, 
auctore  Stephano  Pidonenn  Episcopo.'] 

A  subject  worthy  the  pencil  of  the  Président  of 
the  Academy,  would  be  the  sufiering  and  collected 
Conqueror  expiring  in  the  arms  of  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, who  at  that  awful  moment  urges  the  forgive- 
ness  of  their  immured  brother  Odo,  whieh  William 
cèdes  to  his  affectionate  solicitations.  Mortain's 
love  for  Odo,  as  we  hâve  seen,  led  him  subsequently 
into  great  péril,  when,  listening  to  his  counsel,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  Robert.  Fortunate 
for  him  was  his  reconciliation  with  the  successful 
Ruf us  ;  happy  for  his  gallant  and  Me  son  William 
had  it  been,  had  he  followed  the  course  of  his  prudent 
sire  ;  but,  seduced  by  his  uncle,  the  restless  Robert  of 
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Bellême,  ["  Robertus  enim  de  Bellesmo,  Régi  qaem 
hostiliter  oderat  profecto  nimis  invidens,  contristatus 
est,  et  cum  GuiUelmo  nepote  suo  Moretoliensi  Co- 
mité et  omnibus  aliis  quos  seducere  poterat,  regioe 
fautores  bello  urgere  conatus  est,"  Ord.  Vit.  ;]  or,  as 
William  of  Malmesbury  will  baye  it,  jealous  of  bis 
glory,  and  discontented  because  Henry,  after  varions 
delays  and  excuses,  did  not  grant  to  bim  bis  uncle 
Odo's  sequestrated  possessions  in  Kent  :  "  Rlius 
Roberti  régis  patmi,  is  semper  a  puero  Henrici 
glorifie  invidus,  tum  maxime  in  adventu  Normanni 
[Roberti  Ducis]  pravum  animum  extulit  ;  non  enim 
contentus  duobus  comitatibus  Moretolii  in  Normanniâ 
et  Comugalliœ  in  Angliâ,  comitatum  Cantiae,  quem 
Odo  patruus  babuerat,  à  Rege  exigebat:  infestus  et 
improbus  adeo,  ut  infami  arrogantiâ  se  devotaret  non 
iuduturum  clamydem,  nisi  à  patruo,  ut  dictitabat, 
sibi  refusam  consequeretur  baereditatem.  Sed  tune  qui- 
dem  suspensi  calliditate  responsi  frustratus  est  Rex 
prudentissimus  hominem.  Discussis  ver6  turbinibus, 
serenaque  pace  reddita,  non  solum  quse  petebat  non 
annuit,  verùm  etiam  indebitè  retenta  repetere  cœpit  : 
modeste  tamen  et  judiciali  placito,  ut  nibil  quod  face- 
ret  videretur  resultare  juri  et  calcitrare  ab  sequo.  Tune 
verô  Willelmus  sententia  judicii  expunctus,  indigna- 
bundus  et  fremens  Normanniam  abiit,"  [^WtU,  Mal,"] 
be  forsook  tbe  stronger  party,  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  tbe  feeble  Robert,  long  sustained  bis  falling  for- 
tunes, and  witb  bim  suffered  total  wreck  atTincbebray  : 
<'  Omnia  castella  Comitis  Moretolii  in  suum  domi- 
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niuin  suscepit  ...  et  rediens  in  Angliam  Comitem 
Moretolii  et  quosdam  alios  quos  ei  plaçait  secum  ad~ 
vexit."  imu,  Gem.'] 

The  other  children  of  the  Ëarl  of  M  or  tain  and 
Comwall  by  Matilda,  daugbter  of  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery,  and  Mabila  [wbom  we  may  name  the  Bad] 
were  married  to  André  de  Vitré,  to  Guy  de  Lov«l, 
and  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  To  bis  piety  we  are 
indebted  for  the  collège  of  Mortain,  founded  in 
1082  ;  for  the  priory  of  St.  Micbael  in  Comwall, 
wbicb  be  affiliated  to  St.  Michaers  of  the  Mount; 
and  for  enriching  and  embellishing  the  monastery  of 
St.  Grestain.  In  IO90,  Robert  sought  the  peaceful 
realms  of  another  world;  mingled  witb  the  asbes  of 
bis  motber  and  bis  sire,  bis  remains  repose  at  Saint 
Grestain. 

According  to  many  bistorians.  Ariette  and  Herluin 
de  Conteville  bad  a  daugbter  wbom  Robert  Wace 
names  Muriel,  and  marries  ber  to  Yvon-au-Cbapel  : — 

"  E  Iwun  manda  al  Chapel, 
Ki  à  famé  aveit  Muriel, 
Soror  li  Dus  de  par  sa  mère, 
E  Herluin  aveit  à  père  ; 
Ne  sai  se  enfez  cTels  naski. 
Mais  unkes  parler  n*en  6i" 

On  wbicb  M.  A.  le  Prévost  remarks,  that  "  the 
utérine  sister  of  the  Conqueror  was  named  Adeles,  or 
Adélaïde,  and  was  married  to  Eudes  de  Champagne  ; 
but  as  some  bistorians  give  ber  a  prior  busband,  be 
may  bave  borne  that  name."   Notwithstanding  tbis 
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fçreûi  axtthoritjy  and  thaï  William  of  Jumiègea  ex- 
presaly  caUs  the  mother  of  Judith,  Countesa  of  Hon- 
tingdon,  utérine  sister  of  the  Conqueror  :  "  Roberto 
aatem  filio  Richardi  snccessit  filins  snns  primogenitns 
natoa  ex  qnâdam  filianun  Waldevi  Comitia  Hunting- 
donias  ;  habuit  trea  filiaa  ex  nzore  suâ,  [Jnditha]  filià 
[Adelaides]  Comitisase  de  Albamarlâ»  qnae  Comitisaa 
fuit  soror  uterina  Willelmi  Régis  Anglorum  seni- 
oris/'  [^Wm.  Col,  Gfm.]  and  in  anotber  place, 
"  Stephanus  CJomes  de  Alab  filius  Odonis  Comitis 
de  Campaniâ,  Willelmi  autem  Régis  Anglorum  se- 
nioris  ex  sorore  nepos/'  [_Wïll.  Gem.]  I  am  indlned 
to  believe  Adelaide  was  net  sister  to  the  Conqueror 
by  bis  mother,  and  that  the  love  the  Duke  Robert 
bore  Ariette,  was  not  so  exclusive  as  to  forbid  an 
infidelity  to  her,  from  which  sprang  Adelais.  Ro* 
bert'B  affection  for  her  mother  might  indeed  bave 
been  prior  to  bis  being  ^nis  by  the  charms  of  Ar« 
lette  ;  and  this  may  bave  influenoed  those  chronolo-» 
gists  wbo  State  him  to  hâve  discarded  a  prior  lady 
for  Ariette.  [Vide  Gla,  Rad.  Gest.  Consid.  Andegav.'] 
In  no  direct  enumeration  of  the  children  of  Harlette, 
do  we  find  the  name  of  Adèle  joinéd  to  William, 
Robert,  and  Odo  ;  nor  in  their  projects,  poli  tics,  am- 
bition, and  advancement,  does  tbere  ever  appear  any 
connexion.  The  correct  Robert  of  the  Mount 
expressly  says,  that,  besides  William  by  Harletta, 
Robert  left  a  daughter  Alelez  by  anotber  concubine  : 
Qui  Willelmum  de  Herlevà,  non  sponsatâ,  qui 
postea  Angliam   conquisivit,  et  unam  filiam  Alelez 
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de  alià  concubinâ/'  [^Roberti  de  Monte,']  Orderic 
Vital  also  says,  that  Odo  of  Champagne  had  in 
marriage  a  sister  of  tbe  king,  that  is  to  say,  a  daugh- 
ter  of  the  Duke  Robert  :  ''  Odoni  verô  Campaniensi 
nepoti  Theobaldi  Comitis,  qui  sororem  babebat  ejus- 
dem  Régis,  filiam  scilicet  Roberti  Ducis."  [^Ord,  Vit,"] 
A  charter  of  grant  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Trinity  ai 
Caen  runs  as  foUows  :  "  I  William,  King,  and  Ma- 
tilda  my  wife,  Queen,  give  to  the  aforesaid  Church 
the  Bourg  of  Hulme,  with  its  rents  ;  Adelisa  my 
aunt,  whose  hereditament  it  was,  kindly  consenting, 
and  the  Countess  Adelisa  de  Albamarle  conceding, 
with  the  following  agreement  ;  that  she  hold  it  during 
her  life,  but  on  her  deatb  the  Holy  Church  possess 
it,  in  provision  for  the  nuns  :"  *'  Ego  WiUelmus, 
Rex,  et  uxor  mea  Mathildis,  Regina,  Ëcclesiae  prse- 
nominatae  donavimus  burgam  de  Hulmo  cum  reddi- 
tibus  suis  Adelisa  amitâ  meâ  benigniter  annuente 
cujus  hsereditas  erat,  sed  et  Comitissa  Adelisa  de 
Albamarlâ  concedente,  eo  videlicet  pacto,  ut  ipsa 
teneret  in  vitâ  suâ,  post  obitum  verè  suum  ad  victum 
sanctimonialium  Sancta  possideret  Ecclesia."  [^GaL 
Christ.'] 

Adèle,  the  aunt  of  William,  was  married  previously 
to  1023,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  :  "  Guido  Rai- 
naldi  Burgundionum  Ducis  ex  Adelizâ  amitâ  meâ 
filius"  lOrd.  Vit,];  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  interest  the  Countess  of  Albemarle  could  bave 
in  the  inheritance  of  that  lady.  Is  it  too  daring  to 
présume  it  to  be  the  mother  berself  of  the  Countess 
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Adeleiy  that  William  thiu  graciotisly  naines?  The 
/amily  oï  Herlcmin  had,  however,  also  propertj  in  ibe 
neighbourhood  of  Caen  ;  as  in  a  charter  of  donation 
to  the  Abbey,  William  grants  to  it  certain  hmdi 
bought  of  Richard  of  Herlouin  :  "  Emi  à  Ricbardo  filio 
Herluini  terramTezilli  et  in  Monte  Boani."  [Go/.  Chr,^ 
Adeles,  be  she  the  daoghter  of  the  Conqueror's 
(ather  or  of  his  mother,  ibared  in  the  favours  he 
beaped  on  the  heads  of  bis  humbler  relatives;  she 
was  married  to  his  relation  Odo,  son  of  Stephen,  the 
second  Cooht  of  Champagne;  who,  driven  by  his 
wicle  Theobald,  third  Count  of  Chartres,  from  his 
possessions  in  1050,  fled  to  him  for  protection.  Odo 
or  Eudes  sailed  with  William  for  England,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  valour  with  Holdemesse  in  England, 
and  Albamarle  [Aumale,  near  Neuchatel]  in  Nor- 
mandy,  which  was  obtained  for  him,  nnder  certain 
conditions,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  On  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror,  Odo  of  Champagne,  subject 
from  his  estâtes  to  both  his  successors,  felt  ail  the 
difficulty  of  this  position,  and  long  held  out  hopee 
to  both  without  declaring  for  either  brother.  At 
length,  obliged  to  décide,  he  declared  for  the  King 
of  England,  and  admitted  an  English  garrison  into 
bis  castle  of  Albemarle.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he 
did  not  adhère  to  this  policy  ;  but,  deluded  by  am- 
bition, listened  to  the  proposais  of  Robert  de  Mow- 
bray  and  the  disaffected  Barons,  wlio  proposed  that 
William  Rufus  driven  forth,  his  own  son  Stephen 
shonld  mount  the  throne.     Rufus,  bowever,  having 


timely  notice  of  the  conspiracy,  threW  Odo  de  Alba<- 
marle  into  prison,  wbere  he  passed  the  reât  6i  lôs 
days.  The  offer  of  the  Ënglish  Barons  to  cny#n 
Stephen,  the  son  of  Adeles,  might  fumish  anotber 
argument,  that  she  was  rather  the  danghter  of  the 
Duke  Robert  than  of  Herlouin  of  Contaville  ;  einoe, 
although  **  not  nice  to  a  hair,"  the  Barons  in  ail 
such  revolts  bolstered  up  some  title  ;  by  being  the 
immédiate  descendant  of  Robert,  she  had  in  a  degree 
a  claim  as  good  as  William  himself,  to  back  the 
legitimate  relationship  of  her  son;  while  as  simply 
the  daughter  of  Herlouin  and  Ariette,  any  connec- 
tion she  might  claim  would  hâve  been  offensive  to 
the  Barons,  and  act  negatively  on  the  prétendions  of 
her  son,  by  advancing  those  of  the  Ëarl  of  Mortain 
and  Comwall.  Besides  Stephen,  the  Countess  Adelee 
bore  her  husband  a  daughter,  named  Judith,  married 
to  Waldero,  Gount  of  Huntingdon.  There  is  a 
curions  letter  from  Ives,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  to 
Adèle,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Countess  de 
Blois  and  Chartres,  upbraiding  her  that  forgetful  of 
the  purity  of  her  blood  on  both  sides,  she  with  so 
much  assiduity  labours  to  défend,  cover,  and  coun- 
tenance  the  adultery  of  her  beloved  cousin  Adèle 
with  William,  not  sufficiently  caring  for  their  nor 
her  own  heavenly  safety,  or  heedful  of  the  danger  and 
infamy  which  he  by  such  crimes  incurred.  Wbo 
this  Adèle  is,  then  a  name  so  favourite  at  court,  it 
is  difficult  to  décide  :  "  Ivo  Dei  gratia  Camotensium 
humiUs  Episcopus  Adelœ  nohili  Comitissœ,  dfc,    Recte 
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in  Christo  sapere  Regius  in  ezceUentiâ  vestrâ  sangois 
ex  utrâque  lineâ  descendens  ....  Unde  miror  quâ 
ratione  consobrinam  vestram  Adelàïdem  sicut  vos- 
niet    amare   dicatis,    cujus  adulterinos    cum    Gui- 
lelmo  complexus  vel  defendere  vel  protegere  tanto 
studio  laboratis,  nec  sainte  vestrà  vel  illorum  satis 
commode  providetis,  neque  quantum  periculum  vel 
quanta  infamia  mibi  super  boc  immineat  aliquatenus 
pnecayetis."    It  would  appear   tbat  eitber  Juditb, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  bad  a  sister  of  tbat  name, 
or  bore  it  berself  in  addition  to  tbat  of  Juditb. 
William  de  Britoleo,  eldest  son  of  tbe  famous  and 
renowned  William  Fitz-Osbeme>  to  wbom  tbe  Bisbop 
is  presumed  to  allude»  since  bis  estâtes  of  Breteuil, 
Pacey,  and  otbers,  lay  in  tbe  diocèse  of  Cbartres, 
bad  no  issue  by  bis  wife,  daugbter  of  Hugo  de  Monte- 
fort;  but  bis  natural  son  Eustace  bad  sufficient  in- 
terest  to  obtain  bis  possessions  against  tbe  more 
legitimate  claims  of  William  de  Gaïl,  and  Raymond 
de  Draco,  bis  nepbews,  a  Norman  tbougb  a  bastard 
being  preferred   ["  Sed  Normanni  Ëustacbium   ex 
concubinâ  filium  ejus  susceperunt  quia  compatriotes 
notbum/'  &c.  Ord.  Vit,"]  to  a  Breton  or  a  Burgun- 
dian.    Tbis  Eustace  we  may  tben  suppose  to  be  tbe 
son  of  tbat  Adèle  wbom  Ives  of  Cbartres  censures. 
William,  Count  of  Màgnaville,  subsequently  obtained 
tbe  dignity  of  Albemarle  by  marriage  witb  tbe  daugb- 
ter of  Stepben  :  '*  Guillelmus  Comes  de  Màgnaville, 
ducta  filia  Stepbani  Comitis  Albemarlœ  factus  est 
Comes  Albemarlae."  [Robertus  de  Monte,'] 

1 
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Of  Muriel,  siater  of  Duke  BJchud  III.,  there  ia 
fréquent  mention  in  the  différent  charters  graoted 
to  Trinity  of  Caen,  and  the  propertf  derived  from 
whom,  William  granta  to  his  daughter  Cecily,  k  uud, 
afterwarda  Abbeas  of  that  couvent  :  "  Et  in  Willon 
decimam  quam  ipse  à  Muriel  aorore  Richard)  Frin- 
cipia  dédit  pro  iiliâ  euà  io  eodem  cenobio  monachft 
factâ."  [Gai.  Christ.']  It  ia  thia  Muriel  M.  le  Pré- 
vost imaginea  Wace  to  hâve  confounded  with  Adèle* 
of  Albemarle.  "  L'Hiatoire  littéraire  de  France"  give* 
some  veraes,  "Ad  Muriel  Sanctimonialem,"  by  Ser- 
lon.  Canon  of  Bayeux. 

Page71.    (49  )—Bmlt  a  handtome ptdaee. 


It  woiild  be  difficult  to  détermine  wbich  is  moat 
aniasing,  the  eagM-,  sapieut  look  of  the  traveller,  as 


idlhe  iBtmvortbe 
filMk  «iiicm  €wA  ùm  Tâfm  id  t^  ékahrm  M  tke 
idk  ifli^fOTiJBDt  i^nnYiarr  «f  ta»  aitii.  I  §dt  tkv 
it  Cttn  iBMt  îaagiaiflhr  ;  vet,  ia  aS  îu  dta|ipont- 
flMit.  vLro  aoc  m  tasKr-Vr  eoiiSd  poiatt  ont  to  lae 

'  mm  M 

the  mîiM  of  dbe  :a3aee  of  tke  CoBqBcnr,  I  lifiad  np 
■)r  cjrei  a&i  bdwld  bcion  me  m  tiie  "SneGiiOl- 
nuM  1^  CooqiMnm.''  In  tiie  rkla  rtood  the  Abbef 
and  Bttciliesi  of  Se  Sccpbca's^  Fnitiicr  dîrectk» 
w—maecfMiiry;  as  Bcâkanoi  îa  ngi,  iu  ckgant 
archet  and  tnrreu  preteoted  thrmtrfrei,  diignced 
bjr  adafitatiao  to  îodi«;eat  bcrreliy  and  mean  porpoies 
of  rolgar  tue.  The  Abbej  of  St.  Stephea  and  thai 
of  St.  Trioitjr  ttin  remain  ;  they  were  hnîlt  to  ap- 
peaae  tbe  anger  of  the  cbinrh  oa  William't  marriage 
nith  MatîLda,  («ee  note  5.)  which  coat  the  Doke  the 
«apport  of  one  hoodred  prebendt»  one  hnndred  poor 
to  elotbe  and  feed,  ooe  hnndred  aîck  aod  impotent  to 
nuuntaio,  and  one  hnodred  maimed  aod  blind  to  pro- 
ride Un,  at  Cherbourg,  Rooeo,  Bayenc,  aod  Caen, 

'  There  U  a  curiaot  enamelled  pavement  io  tbe  **  Salle 
de»  Garde»*'  of  the  Abbey  St.  Etienne,  bearing  -  heraldic 
bla;sotiln((f  long  tuppoced  to  be  those  of  the  companions  of 
the  Cofiqueror.  The  learned  Abbé  de  la  Rue  has  corrected 
thU  Idea,  Uy  recogntzing  in  tbem  the  arma  of  the  diflTerent 
noble  IkmUira  wbo  furnitbed  to  tbe  monattery  ita  officera 
and  dfgnltarica. 
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besides  the  rich  endowment  of  thèse  two  Abbeys» 
wbich,  with  the  church  now  named  "  Du  Sepulchre," 
are  monuments  of  the  munificence  and  taste,  not  less 
than  of  the  piety  of  the  Conqueror.  "  Remember,'' 
he  says,  "  O  ministers  of  Christ,  in  your  prayers,  how 
tenderly  I  bave  loved  you,  and  how  strongly  against 
every  rival  I  bave  defended  you  :*'  **  Vos,  O  sacer- 
dotes  et  ministri  Christi.  Debetis  enim  recolere  quam 
dulciter  vos  amavi,  et  quam  fortiter  contra  omnes 
semulos  defensavi  !"  \Ord,  Vit.']  He  enriched  nine 
abbeys  and  one  couvent  ;  and  built,  assisted,  or  en- 
couraged  the  érection  of  seventeen  monasteries  and 
six  couvents.  Yet  the  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones  with  which,  by  order  of  bis  son  Robert,  the 
able  goldsmith  Otho,  with  cunning-wrought  devices 
omamented  bis  rich  and  wonderful  mausoleum, — 
"  hic  aiu-i  et  argenti  gemmarumque  copiam  Othoni 
aurifabro  erogavit,  et  super  patris  sui  [Robert]  mau- 
soleum fieri  mirificum  memoriale  prsecepit,"  [Ord, 
Vit.'] — ^have  long  since  vanished  :  the  tomb  itself, 
placed,  according  to  Orderic  Vital,  between  the  choir 
and  the  altar,  [''  in  presbyterio  inter  chorum  et 
altare  sepelierunt,"] — so  razed,  as  to  leave  the 
site  doubtful.  The  mausoleum  of  Matilda,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  though  shom  of  ornament, 
with  a  religions  awe  awakens  recollections  sweet  and 
sad.  [See  Appendix.] 
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Page  71 .     (50.) — His  great  acquirements, 

Professing  origlnally  to  claim  the  crown  of  England 
as  his  right,  treatÎDg  Harold  always  as  an  usurper, 
never  allowing  him  even  the  name  of  king,  calling 
him  in  every  existing  document  simply  £arl  Harold» 
and  affecting  to  consider  the  adhérents  of  Harold 
as  rebels  against  his  own  just  authority  as  sove- 
reign,  William  claimed  no  higher  title  than  the  '*  Ac- 
quirer  ^  ;"  and  is  thus  frequently  styled  in  the  older 
chronologists.  Bound  by  thèse  pretensions  to  respect 
the  Saxon  institutions  of  the  country  of  which  he 
claimed  to  be  king  by  lawful  title,  he  conrened  ail 
the  magnâtes  from  every  part  of  the  land,  and  re- 
ceived  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  indulgence, 
condescension,  munificence,  and  generosity  :  ''  Omnes 
e6  cujuscunque  professionis  magnâtes  regium  edic- 
tum  accersebat,  ut  exterarum  gentium  legati  speciem 
multitudinis  apparatumque  deliciarum  mirarentur; 
(nec  ullo  tempore  comior  aut  indulgendi  facilior  erat  ;) 
atque  advenae  largitatem  ejus  cum  divitiis  conqua- 
drare  ubique  gentium  jactitarent,''  ^IViU.  Mal."]  and 
granted  them  on  their  demand  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward:— 


(( 


Eo  quod  esset  cognatus  Régis  Edwardi  Angliam 
acquisivit/'  ^Chro.  Fiscan.  ex  Vet.  Mem.  apud  Labbeum.'\ 
Judges  were  wont  to  correct  counsel  who  designated  William 
I.  •*  the  Conqueror." 


(( 
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Poiz  fist  toz  li  Banmz  mander, 

E  toz  les  Enghiz  asembler  : 

A  Chois  les  mist  kels  leU  teindreient, 

E  kels  costumes  il  voldreient 

U  des  Normanz  u  des  Engleiz, 

De  kels  Seignors  è  de  kels  Reiz  ; 

E  cil  distrent  :  Del  Rie  Ewart, 

Li  soes  leis  lor  tienge  è  gart. 

Li  costumes  k*il  cognosseient, 

Kal  tems  Ewart  tenir  soleient. 

Celés  voldrenty  celés  requistrentf 

Celés  lor  plorent,  celés  pristrent  : 

Issi  lor  fu  à  volenté 

Et  li  Reis  lor  a  graanté.** 

Robert  Wace. 


''  Hoc  quoque  prsecepimus,  ut  omnes  habeant  et 
teneant  leges  Edwardi  Regis^  in  omnibus  rebos, 
adauctis  bis  quœ  constituimus  ad  utilitatem  Angle- 
rum.''  [FoRdera,']  He  made  bis  bishops  and  principal 
ofEcers  swear  to  govem  tbe  people  according  to  their 
ancient  usages  witbout  exactions  or  impositions: 
''  Leur  fist  jurer  de  govemer  les  gents  et  le  pais 
selon  leur  anciens  usages  sans  les  grerer  ne  dom- 
magier^''  IChro.  Nor."]  guaranteed  the  charter  wbich 
professed  to  secure  tbeir  liberties, — ''^olumus  etiam 
et  firmiter  prœcipimus  et  concedimus,  ut  omnes  Uberi 
homines  totius  monarchie  regni  nostri  predicti,  ha- 
beant et  teneant  terras  suas  et  possessionea  suas» 
bene,  et  in  pace,  libéras  ab  omni  exactione  injustâj 
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ce  ab  omni  taDagiô  ;  itm  quod  nihil  ab  eia  exigatOTy 
Tel  capiatar,  nisi  aenritiam  siniin  libemm,  qaod  de 
jure  nobis  hem  debent,  et  £Mere  tenentOTy  ei  prout 
statatnm  est  eis,  et  illis  à  nobis  datmn  et  concesaom 
jure  bereditario,  in  perpetanm,  per  commune  oond- 
liom  totios  regni  nostri  prédictif"  [Lib.  Bmb,  Seae.j 
FM.  A.  £.] — and  cooceded  to  tbem  the  rigbt  of  arms, 
witb  wbicb  brave  men  may  lawfnlly  défend  it  :  ''  Sta- 
tuimns  etiam  et  firmiter  pneôpimos  ut  omnes  Co- 
mités, et  Barones,  et  milites,  et  sementes,  et  oniversi 
liberi  homines  totios  re^^  nostri  piedicti  habeant  et 
teneant  se  semper  bene  in  armis  et  in  equis,  ut  decet 
et  oportet;  et  quod  sint  semper  prompti,  et  bene 
parati  ad  senritium  snum  integrum  nobis  es^len- 
dum  et  peragendum,  cum  semper  opus  adfuerit, 
aecundum  quod  nobis  debent  de  feodis  et  tenementis 
suis  de  jure  facere,  et  sicut  illis  statuimus  per  com- 
mune conciliom  totius  regni  nostri  predicti,  et  illis 
dedimus  et  concessimus  feodo,  jure  hereditario.  Hoc 
preceptum  non  sit  violatum  ullo  modo."  [lAb.  Rub. 
Scac.,  Fctd,  N.  £.] 

But,  at  tbe  head  of  an  army,  tbe  greater  part  of 
wbicb  bad  joined  bis  standard  for  tbe  purposes  of 
plonder,  goveming  a  turbulent^  discontented,  and 
unsettled  people,  frequently  for  the  sake  of  confisca- 
tions goaded  bj  bis  lieutenants  to  revolt, — surrounded 
bj  baugbty,  rapacious  followers,  whom  be  bad  as 
mucb  difficulty  to  keep  in  order  as  the  people  in 
submission, — ^to  rule  required  the  utmost  vigour  and 
décision  :  ''  Vd  amotis,  vel  debeUatis,  vel  conciliatis 
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sibi  adversariis."  [^Ord,  Vit,']  He  became  a  con- 
queror^  whose  yoke  weighed  not  less  equally  on  the 
Norman  than  the  Saxon  ;  and  although  towards  tbe 
latter  end  of  bis  reign  an  almost  total  subversion  of 
title  to  tbe  landed  property  of  tbe  kîngdom  trans- 
ferred  the  principal  Saxon  estâtes  to  Norman  in- 
vaders,  tbey  were  watched  with  a  jealousy  not  less 
vigilant  than  that  which  scrutinized  tbe  motions  of 
the  islanders,  and  confiscations  swiftly  foUowed  the 
sligbtest  dereliction  from  duty;  nor  were  the  new 
settlers  more  exempt  than  tbe  older  inhabitants  from 
such  service  and  exactions  as  tbe  Conqueror  pro- 
claimed  the  exigencies  of  govemment  to  require. 

I^age  71.    (61.) — His  successor  was  obligea  to  pur- 

chose. 

Tbe  Sun  rose  cloudlessly  on  the  moming  of  the 
9th  of  September,  and  difiused  its  bealtbful  beams 
throughout  the  joyful  world,  ["  Jam  Phœbo  per 
orbem  spargente  clara  radiorum  spicula/'  Ord.  Vit,"] 
but  inexorable  death  oversbadowed  with  bis  sable 
wings  tbe  suffering  Conqueror,  waiting  impatiently 
to  bear  bis  spirit  hence.  The  deep-toned  bell  of  tbe 
catbedral,  usbering  in  the  eventful  dawn,  vibrâtes 
for  the  last  time  on  tbe  slumberless  monarch's  ear, 
wbo  languidly  demands,  "  Wbat  sounded  ?**  "  It 
is,  my  lord,"  replied  tbe  attendants,  "  St.  Mary's, 
which  strikes  the  first  hour  of  mom  !"  Then  tbe 
king,  with  deepest  dévotion  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven. 


Ifi6  HOTES. 


ttretching  foith  his  hands  ezclaimed,  **  O  holy 
^mguk,  to  thee  I  commend  my  spirit  !  impkMring  thy 
lUtCTceasion  to  reconcik  my  nnful  aool  with  thy 
beloved  Son  oor  Lord,  Chnst  Jésus  \**  whîch  said, 
be  yielded  up  the  gfaost  :  ''  Excitas  Rex  sonum  ma- 
jcris  signi  audivit  in  metropolitanâ  Basilicâ.  Per- 
cimetante  eo»  '  Qnid  sonaret  ?'  respondenint  ministri, 
*  Domine,  hora  prima  jam  polsator  Ecdeââ  Sanctœ 
Mariae.'  Tonc  Rex  cum  summà  derotione  oculos 
ad  codum  erexit,  et  sorsom  manibus  extensis,  dixit, 
<  Dominas  mee  Sanctœ  Dei  genitrid  Marias  me  com- 
mendo,  ut  ipsa  suis  sanctis  precibus  me  reconciliet 
carissimo  filio  sno  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  ;'  et 
bis  dictis  protinus  expiravit/'  [CM.  VU.']  The 
pbysicians  and  assistants  were  as  if  deprired  of 
reason  ;  tbe  higber  personages  mounted  tbeir  borses 
in  ail  baste,  and  fled  to  provide  against  danger,  leav- 
ing  tbe  still  warm  monarcb  to  tbe  mercy  of  a  rénal, 
menial  crew,  wbo  carried  away  every  portable  article, 
bis  arms,  vases,  clotbes,  and,  robbing  tbe  very  Hnen, 
left  tbe  royal  corpse  on  tbe  pavement  deprived  of 
covering.  "  O  worldly  pomp  !  vain  and  nnstable!" 
exdaims  Orderic  Vital,  "  bow  despicable  art  thon  !" 
"  Arcbiatri  praesentes  . . .  velut  amentes  effiscti  sont. 
Porro  ditiores  ex  bis  illico  ascensis  eqnis  recessemnt, 
et  ad  sua  tutanda  properaverunt.  Inferiores  vero  dien- 
tes,  arma,  vasa,  vestes  et  linteamenta,  omnemque 
regiam  supellectilem  rapuerunt,  et  relicto  régis  ca- 
davere  penè  nudo  in  area  domûs  aufugerunt.  O  secu- 
larii  pompa  l  quam  despicabilis  es  !  quam  nimis  vana 
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.  ...  es  !  £cce  potentissimns  héros  [see  text]  coi 
nuper  plusquam  centum  millia  militmn  serviebant 
avidèy  et  quem  multœ  gentes  cum  tremore  metue- 
bant,  nunc  à  suis  turpiter  in  domo  non  suâ  spoliatus 
est."  As  the  news  of  the  great  William's  decease 
is  spready  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  became  panic- 
struck,  and  stupified  as  though  from  drink,  "  velut 
ebrii  desipuerunt;"  and  the  intelligence  is  borne  from 
mouth  to  mouth  with  incredible  swiftness  to  the 
confines  of  the  world  :  ''  Nam  mors  Gtiillelmi  Régis 
ipso  eodem  die  quo  Rothomagi  defunctus  est, 
in  urbe  Romœ  et  Calabriâ  quibusdam  exhceredatis 
nunciata  est,  ut  ab  ipsis  postmodum  yeraciter  in 
Normanniâ  relatum  est."  In  the  meantime,  the 
vénérable  remains  lie  from  the  first  to  the  third  hour 
deserted  :  "  à  prima  usque  ad  tertiam  super  nudam 
humum  derelictus  est."  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
at  length  directs  that  the  body,  as  William  had  de- 
sired,  should  receive  sepulchre  at  Caen  ;  but  not  one 
of  the  many  who  had  followed  him  with  idolatry  and 
adulation  living,  was  now  solicitons  that  décent  rites 
should  be  offered  bis  remains  ;  till  the  young  Herluin, 
an  equerry,  perhaps  related  to  the  Gonqueror  by  his 
mother,  moved  by  compassion  at  this  neglect  of  the 
august  deceased,  provided  fùneral  attendants  from 
his  feeble  means,  had  the  oorpse  embalmed,  and, 
hiring  a  conveyance,  conducted  the  hearse  to  Caen  : 
"  Unde  nec  unns  de  satellitibas  regiis  eet  inventus, 
qui  cnraret  de  exequik  cmporis  ejus.  Tonc  Her- 
iuinus,  pagensis  £ques,  natnrali  bonitate -compunctus 
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est,  et  curam  ezequiarum  pro  amore  Dei  et  honore 
gentis  susdt  viriliter  amplexatus  est.  PoUinctores 
itaque  et  vespillones,  ac  vehiculum  mercede  de  propriis 
sumptibus  conduzit  "  {^Ord.  Vif]  To  make  amends 
for  their  former  scandalous  abandonment,  and  with 
a  solemnity  befitting  tbe  occasion,  William,  Arch- 
bisbop  of  Rouen,  convenes  ail  tbe  Bisbops,  Abbots, 
and  Barons  to  perform  their  last  service  to  the  King- 
Duke,  and  bear  the  father  of  the  country  to  bis 
sepulchre  :  '*  Denique  ad  sepeliendum  maximum 
Ducem  et  patrem  patrise  congregati  sunt  omnes 
Episcopi  et  Abbates  Normanniae.  Guillelmus  Roto- 
magensis  Archiepiscopus  ....  omnes  hi  ad  exequias 
famosi  Baronis  convenenint."  {^Ord,  Vit.'] 

"  N*out  nul  Eveske  en  la  province^ 
Ahéi  ne  Comtes  ne  haut  prince, 
Ki  ne  fust  al  cors  enterrer, 
Por  ço  ke  il  péusi  aler  ; 
Mult  i  oui  muignes  revestuz, 
E  proveires  è  clers  menuz" 

Tlie  deep  cadence  of  "  Libéra  me"  moumfullj 
swelled  on  the  air,  as  the  hier  was  solemnly  borne 
along  ;  at  the  very  portico  loud  cries  arrest  the  sup- 
porters, and  shouts  of  fire  resound  through  the  abbey 
— clergy  and  laity  rush  from  out  the  church,  and  the 
corpse-bearers,  listening  but  to  their  terrors,  throw 
the  body  indecently  on  the  earth,  to  lie  there  for- 
saken  by  ail  his  kinsmen  :  "  Omnes  igitur  ad  ignem 
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comprimendam  Clerici  cum  laicis  cucurrerunt .  .  . 
in  areâ  jacuit  nudus,  et  à  suis  quos  ^enuerat  vel 
aluerat  destitutus/*     The  fîre  extingnished,  the  sa- 
cred  offices  are  resumed.    Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
ascended  the  pulpit  :  ''  Gislebertus  Ëbroicensis  Epis- 
copns  in  pulpitum  ascendit/'    In  a  pathetic  oration, 
he  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  the  great  deceased,  on 
those  sublime  [''  magnificum"]  talents,  and  prodigies 
of  valour,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  his  country, 
extended    its  narrow  confines  ["  fines  Normannici 
strenue  dilataverat"]  rendered  it  more  glorious  than 
ail  his  ancestors,  and  raised  Neustria  pre-eminent 
among  the  states  of  Christendom.     Terrible  to  their 
enemies  and  to  evil  doers,  where  was  so  great  a  lover 
of  piety,  peace,  and  justice  ?    Where  in  munificence 
and  charity  his  equal  ?    The  bells,  now  tolling  his 
requiem  from  the  innumerable  pious  édifices  which 
he  had  erected  throughout  the  land,  made  manifest 
his  dévotion.       His  bounty  as  manna  had  fallen 
on  and  fattened  ail  who  surrounded  him.    Every 
one  throughout  his   dominions  lay  down  in   tran- 
quillity  and  awoke  in  security  :  *'  Justitiam  et  pacem 
sub  omni  ditione  suâ  tenuerat.''    He  was  an  invin- 
cible sword  of  defence  to  the  servants  of  God,  a  stem 
avenger  of  the  widow  on  the  offender,  or  of  the 
virgin  on  her  despoiler:  ["  fures  et  praedones  virgâ 
rectitudinis  utiliter  castigaverat/']  and  spread  a  strong 
shield  of  protection  over  the  unarmed,  the  aged,  and 
the  feeble.  [**  Et  inermem  populum  virtutis  ense  for- 
titer  munierat.''] 

VOL.  II.  1 
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The  people  wept  :  their  sobs  gave  a  moumfal  assent 
to  the  trutbs  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  tbe  preacher  : 
**  Plebem  rogavit,  et  pro  pietate  multis  flentibus  ac 
verba  ejus  attestantibus."  "  Alas  !'*  resumed  the 
orator,  '*  man  cannot  pass  through  this  yalley  of  sin 
undefîled  ['*  quin  nuUus  mortalis  homo  potest  in 
hâc  vitâ  sine  peccato  vivere'*].  Let  us  pray,  that 
the  sins  of  this  Prince  be  remitted  :  [''  In  charitate 
Dei  nos  omnes  precemur  pro  defuncto  Principe  ;*'] 
and  as  we  implore  mercy  for  the  trespasses  of 
others,  so  hope  our  own  trespasses  may  be  forgiven 
to  us  :"  ["  Ëique  si  quid  in  vobis  deliquit  benigniter 
dimittite."]  Uprose  then  the  bold  young  yeoman, 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Asselin,  "  Hold  !"  with  a  loud 
voice  he  exclaimed,  **  on  the  spot  on  which  you 
stand  was  the  house  of  my  father!  He  for  whom 
you  pray,  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  seized  it  by 
violence,  denied  rétribution,  and  on  its  site  erected 
this  édifice.  The  land  therefore  in  présence  of  the 
ravager  I  claim;  and  in  the  name  of  God  forbid 
to  rest  the  body  of  the  oppressor  beneath  my  turf, 
or  his  tomb  to  encumber  my  estate  :"  '*  Arturi  Asce- 
linus  ...  et  voce  magnâ  querimoniam  hujusmodi 
cunctis  audientibus  edidit,  '  Haec  terra,  ubi  consis- 
titis,  area  domûs  patris  mei  fuit,  quam  vir  iste  pro  quo 
rogatis,  dum  adhuc  esset  Cornes  Normanniœ,  patri 
meo  violenter  abstulit,  omniumque  denegatâ  recti- 
tudine,  istam  aedem  potenter  fundavit.  Hanc  igitur 
terram  calumnior  et  palam  reclamo  ;  et  ne  corpus  rap> 
toris  operiatur  cespite  meo,  nec  in  hœreditate  meà 
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sepeliatur^  ex  parte  Dei  prohibeo.*  *'  Enquiry  is 
made;  Asselin  is  soothed  by  entreaties;  sixty  sous 
instantly  given  for  the  bare  spot  of  land  :  ''  Precibus 
blandis  lenierunt ....  nam  pro  loculo  solo  sepul- 
turœ  sexaginta  solidos  ei  protinus  adhibuenint  ;" 
compensation  promised  for  his  further  claims,  and 
the  oft-intemipted  ceremony  again  proceeds.  Tbe 
stately  corpse^  of  no  common  proportions,  swollen 
by  delay,  is  attempted  to  be  placed  in  the  too  narrow 
sarcophagus;  with  this  violence  the  coffin  bursts; 
some  air  escapes,  and  a  pestilential  effluvia  spreads 
nausea  and  sickness  throughout  the  church,  over- 
powering  the  incense  and  odoriferous  herbs  :  "  Cum 
jam  sarcofagum  in  terra  locatum  esset;  sed  corpus 
adhucinferetrojaceret .  .  .  dum  corpus  in  sarcofagum 
mitteretur  et  violenter,  quia  vas  per  imprudentiam 
csementariorum  brève  structum  erat,  complicaretur, 
pinguissimus  venter  crepuit .  .  .  intolerabilis  faetor." 
The  fainting  assistants  ail  rush  to  the  doors  to  escape 
its  influence,  except  a  few  inferior  priests,  who  with 
précipitation  and  in  trembling  accents  conclude 
the  service  :  "  Sacerdotes  itaque  festinabant  exequias 
perflcere  et  actutum  sua  cum  pavore  mappalia  repe- 
tere."  Alas  !  that  the  most  powerfid  monarch,  lately 
possessed  of  the  abundance  of  superfluous  wealth, 
should  owe  to  the  generosity  of  a  simple  soldier  his 
winding-sheet  and  shell  ;  and  that  his  corpse  should 
repose  on  the  turf  of  a  churlish  stranger  !  "  Mre 
alieno  in  funebri  cultu,  ope  gregario  pro  sandapilâ  et 
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vespilionibus  conducendis  eguit,  qui  tôt  hactenus  et 
8U])erâui8  opibus  nimis  abundavit  : — 

**  Tel  chose  à  grant  merveille  tienent 
Del  Rei  ki  tant  aveit  cunquis, 
Tantes  citez,  tant  chastels  pris, 
N^en  a  de  terre  quite  tant 
U  sis  cors  giese  al  morant." 

Roman  de  Rou  ^ 

Page  74.     (51*0 — In  a  storm-bqffled  estpedition. 

Hume,  and  the  English  historians  who  foUow  him 
or  hiB  authorities,  state  the  expédition  alluded  to, 
in  favour  of  the  children  of  Ëthelred,  to  bave 
been  undertaken  by  Duke  Richard  II.  "  the  Grood/' 
Hume»  writes  of  Canute,  *'  He  had  no  further 
anxiety  except  with  regard  to  Alfred  and  Edward, 
who  were  protected  and  supported  by  their  uncle 
Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy.  Richard  even  fitted 
out  a  great  armament  in  order  to  restore  the  English 
Princes  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  though 
the  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  Canute  saw  the 
danger  he  was  exposed  to  from  the  enmity  of  so 

^  Robert  Wace  is  so  perfectly  in  accord  with  Orderic 
Vital  in  the  détails  of  the  funeral  of  William,  that  M.  Le 
Prévost  can  only  account  for  such  similarity  by  imagining 
they  must  hâve  drawn  their  information  Arom  the  same 
source. 
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warlike  a  people  as  tbe  Normans  ;  in  order  to  acquire 
the  friendship  of  whom,  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
Queen  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  and  widow  of 
£thelred,  promising  to  leave  his  issue  by  her  in  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  England."  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  however,  states  the  contrary  ;  and  expressly  in- 
forms  us^  that  though  their  uncle  Richard  protected  his 
nephews,  who  disgusted  with  and  dreading  the  con- 
séquence of  their  mother's  nuptials  with  their  enemy, 
fled  to  him  in  Normandy,  he  would  undertake  no- 
thing  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  dominions, 
since  his  sister  had  martied  the  invader  :  **  Fratres 
ex  Emma  Elfredus  et  Edwardus  toto  tempore  quo 
Cnuto  vizit  in  Normanniâ  tutis  fovere  latebris  ;  de 
illorum  in  patriam  restitutione  Richardum  Avuncu- 
lum  nil  egisse  comperimus,  quin  et  sjrorem  suam 
Emmam  hosti  et  invasori  nuptum  collocavit.''  [^IVilL 
Mal']  Robert,  however,  he  asserts,  congregating  a 
powerful  armament,  was  determined  to  obtain  j^ustice 
for  his  nephews,  had  not  heaven  in  its  wisdom  by 
contrary  winds  baffled  such  attempt  :  *'  Porro  Rober- 
tus  quem  superius  dizimus  lerosolymam  ivisse,  mul- 
toties  congregatis  navibus  et  impositis  militibus 
profectionem  paravit,  subinde  jactans  se  nepotes 
suos  coronaturum  ;  et  procul  dubio  fidem  dictis  ex- 
plêsset,  nisi  quod,  ut  à  majoribus  accepimus,  semper 
in  ventis  adrersabatur  contrariis  per  occultum  sci- 
licet  Dei  judicium."  {^WtU.  Mal,"]  William  of  Ju- 
mièges  also  states,  that  Robert,  on  the  return  of  his 
ambassadors  from  their  fruitless  mission  to  Canute, 
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convoked  his  nobles,  commanded  a  great  naval  force 
instantly  to  be  equipped,  coUected  a  fleet  from  ail 
the  ports  of  Normandy,  anchored  it  in  a  short  space 
of  time  near  Fëchamp,  and  hastily  embarked  his  best 
troops  :   "  Sed  legatos    infectis  rébus  nihil  Icetum 
portantes  remisit.  .  .  .  Tanc  Dux  yehementissimi  fiiro- 
ris  rubore  succensus,  convocatis  Ducatus  sai  Principi- 
bus,  j assit  magnam  navium  classem  festinate  fabricari. 
Quarn  ex  omnibus  Normannici  maris  portibus  co- 
actam,  et  infra  exiguum  temporis  spatium  anchoris, 
armis,  hominibusque  robustissimis  diligenter  instruc- 
tam,  stare  apud  Fiscannum  in  litore  prompte  fecit." 
[WiU,  Qem.']    On  the  signal  given,  big  with  expec- 
tation  they  hoist  their  spreading  sails  ;  but  a  furious 
gale  springing  up,  they  are  forced,  with  great  danger, 
to  make  for  the  island  of  Jersey  :  ''  Inde  quoque 
signo  dato,  et  velis  in  sublime  expansis,  nimià  tem- 
pestate  acti  ad  insulam  quœ  Gfersus  vocatur,  cum 
magno  periculo  pelagi,  demum  sunt  devoluti."    This 
•the  pious  monk  of  Jumièges  thinks  to  bave  been 
ordained  by  God,  the  author  of  ail  good,  for  Ed- 
ward;  who   he  bad  decreed  should  reign  without 
the  effusion  of  human  blood  :  "  Quod  puto  ita  factam 
esse  Deo  auctore  pro  Edwardo  Rege,  quem  dispo- 
nebat  in  futuro  regnare  sine  sanguinis  efiusione." 
Though  a  failure,  this  expédition  accomplished  much 
that  it  had  purposed  ;  since  to  free  himself  from  the 
impending  danger,  Canute,  then  suffering  under  se- 
rious  indisposition,  offered,  on  condition  of-  peace 
being  ratified  for  his  life,  to  resign  half  the  kingdom 
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to  the  children  of  Ethelred.  Thés  terms  being 
accepted  by  Robert,  anxiously  bent  ou  his  projected 
joumey  to  Jérusalem^  he  dismantled  his  armament  : 
"  Quibus  ad  liquidum  perductis,  en  adsunt  legati  Ro- 
berto  Duci  à  Chanuto  Rege,  directe  nunciantes 
illum  raedietatem  Anglici  regni  velle  reddere  filiis 
Ethebredi  Régis  pacis  ratione  diebus  suis,  eô  quôd 
valide  gravaretur  in  commodltate  corporali.  Idcircô 
Dux,  intermissâ  navali  expeditione,  distulit  incœptum, 
prius  cupiens  ad  Hierosolymam  redire.''  [  WiU,  Gem,'} 
The  anonymous  and  contemporary  author  of  the 
"  Encomium  Emmce  reginse/'  although  he  dilates  on 
the  protection  afforded  by  Robert  to  the  English 
princes,  is  silent  on  any  such  formidable  démonstra- 
tions being  made  by  the  Duke  in  their  favour.  The 
"  Chroniques  de  Normendie"  relate  it  as  folio ws  : 
*'  Si  manda  le  Duc  Robert  an  roy  Kenut  qu'il  rendist 
à  ses  cousins  leur  héritage,  et  le  roy  Kenut  respondi, 
qu'il  n'en  feroit  riens.  Lors  le  Duc  Robert  assembla 
son  navire,  et  se  mist  en  mer  pour  aler  en  Engleterre  ; 
mais  il  n'ot  guaires  single  que  orage  sourdy  qui  par 
force  le  mena  en  l'ille  de  Gerzy."  By  the  "  Chro- 
niques de  St.  Denis,"  we  are  offered  this  account  of 
Robert's  opérations  :  '^  Mes  cil  ne  vot  oïr  ses  prières 
et  s'en  retomerent  li  message  sans  riens  faire.  De  ce 
fu  li  Dux  mult  corrociez  et  mult  honteus.  Tous  ses 
Princes  manda  tantost,  et  fist  appareillier  grant  navie 
de  touz  les  porz  de  Normendie,  les  nés  empli  de  bone 
chevalerie  et  de  gent  toute  eslue  et  fist  toute  assembler 
à  Fescan  [à  Leure]  sor  le  rivage  de  la  mer.    Lors 
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CB,  wêet  Touci  inHOBBy  cC  limul  Donite 
1JQ!  Ic^rVy  jnwjUf  à  une  jile  ^fsi  a  nom 
Gtfii  ....  Eb  C8i  eutfcCiiiBi^  i  moi  oit  fi  uttaÊtges 
Obbic  ^v  tcDott  k  miiiimg  d*  A  wglBtmc,  cC  nmdbit 
■I  D«ry  qQ*2  otoâ  toni  pves  de  rendre  è  aes  IL 
t^mes  la  moicâé  du  roqwamt  d'Ang^etore  ;  car  Û 
ciUMSgrrm  degnot  mbdîe;  et  leDozfift  tanlost 
mander  la  partie  de  ai  narie  qat  0  aroit  enrôlée  ;  ai 
ne  TOC  pas  moroîr  en  Angleterre,  n  eome  il  armt  com- 
menciez jnsqœs  à  tant  q[ne  il  IîmC  retomei  d'outre  mer, 
on  il  deaimnt  à  aler,  sor  tootea  riens  poor  riôter 
le  St.  Sepokhre  de  Jerasakm."  [Cftro.  Sr.Dtanc] 

Tliat  Ricbard,  wbo  vas  oblîged  to  caU  in  the  two 
Scandinarian  princes  Olans  and  Lockman  to  sne- 
eonr  him  in  lus  own  dominions,  and  wbo  was  con- 
stant! j  at  war  with  his  rebeOioos  states,  shonld  erer 
■erkmsly  hare  thougfat  to  inrade  so  great  and  po«r- 
erfîil  a  monarch  as  Cannte,  maj  mnch  be  doubted; 
nor  eren  in  the  ostentations  accoonts  given  by  tbe 
lûstorians  I  hare  qooted  of  Robert's  armament  against 
him,  am  I  disposed  to  see  more  than  a  nue  the 
Doke  might  employ  to  corer  bis  designs  on  Brittany, 
and  take  the  Coont  Alain  ex  improvisoj  for  it  is  little 
probable  that  Robert,  not  kss  pmdent  than  bis  son, 
should  leave  bis  own  states  in  rerolt,  draw  off  his 
best  troops,  and  wage  a  donbtfol  war  in  bebalf  of 
bis  nephews,  with  préparations  so  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  William's  ;  who,  thoogh  against  a 
Prince  newly  mounted  on  the  throne,  with  balf  bis 
kingdom  ripe  for  insurrection,  his  northem  coasta 
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threatened  by  the  Danes  ^,  his  principal  officers  slaio, 
his  army  discontented  and  wasted  by  constant  battle — 
and,  although  invited  by  a  powerful  body  of  Norman 
settlers  under  the  Confessor,  the  way  prepared  by 
the  address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  never- 
theless  moved  heaven  and  earth,  to  obtain  a  sufiicient 
force  ;  and,  with  due  préparation,  used  every  précau- 
tion human  wisdom  could  suggest  to  an  accomplished 
gênerai  '. 

^  Some  authors  hâve  attributed  this  diversion,  which 
obliged  Harold  to  keep  his  Cheshîre  and  Staffordshire  bow- 
men,  headed  by  Bulclogh  de  Penwycke  [the  loss  of  which 
he  so  much  felt  in  the  disposition  of  his  battle]  and  a  greac 
part  of  the  élite  of  his  forces  in  the  north,  to  the  warrior 
abilities  and  strategy  of  William. 

'  It  îs  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  friends  in  England  and 
Normandy  still  urged  him  to  desist  from  an  attempt  they 
deemed  impracticable  and  hopeless,  (Robert,  the  son  of 
Guimau,  charged  with  such  a  mission,  even  on  his  landing 
waited  on  the  Duke)  and  in  ail  probability  the  issue  would 
hâve  proved  them  correct,  had  Harold,  as  he  would  hâve 
done  but  from  the  false  intelligence  of  his  suborned  spies, 
met  the  invading  army,  and  attacked  it  on  its  landing  before 
it  could  be  foimed  : — 

**  Quant  WiUame  vint  el  rivage 
Bien  défendisse  li  passage" 

Or  even,  when  that  was  too  late,  had  he  listened  to  tbe 
counsels  of  prudence  rather  than  his  indignation  ;  and,  as 
advised,  not  risked  ail  on  one  battle,  but  drawn  the  cautious 
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In  the  wtqatX  of  ibe  ezpeditkmof  the  Duke  Robert, 
as  related  bj  Robert  Waœ,  wbo  also  agrées  m  as- 
cribing  to  tbat  Duke  the  boBour  of  this  bold  and 
gênerons  undertaking,  maj  perbaps  be  seen  tbe  tme 
design  of  tbe  politic  and  wazlike  Robert  : — 

''  E  H  Dus  oui  grant  nuarement, 
ET  il  n'cmi  respcndu  aUrement. 
Tutet  H  né*  de  Ncrmgndie, 
E  la  bœne  Chevalerie, 
Eiturmam  è  boetu  marifdert, 
E  boens  terjanz  è  boeru  arcJderg 
Piit  tott  à  Feseam  euemMer. 


Bel  ore  oreni  al  muvéir, 
E  bon  le  kuidoent  aoéir. 
Mai»  or  oex  forte  adventure  : 
La  nuit  devint  neire  et  oicure, 


William,  wbo  waited  on  the  coast,  up  the  countiy,  raîted 
tbe  population  in  matiefl,  and  assailed  tbe  enemy  by  every 
tpeciet  of  waHare  to  which  an  anny  without  luppliet  or 
meani  of  recniiting  itself  ii  exposed  to  in  a  hostile  country. 
He  might  then»  too»  bave  counted  on  tbe  restless  spirit  of 
the  Conqueror's  companions,  who  reluctanUy  engaged  in  the 
attempt,  were  ever  anxious  to  retum  to  their  estâtes»  and 
who  wouldy  if  harassed  by  delays,  bave  soon  drawn  oV  their 
▼assalfl  ;  to  prevent  which,  no  uncommon  occurrence,  rather 
tban  from  any  doubts  of  their  courage,  or  to  render  them 
detperate,  it  may  be  imagined  (if  true)  William  burnt  his 
thipping  on  their  debarkation. 
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Li  ciel  nerchif  la  mer  trobloj 
Li  tenu  mua,  U  vens  tuma, 
Ne  parent  terre  aveir  ne  port. 
Ne  soi  s'il  orent  west  u  nort. 
Deua  isH  Faveit  provéu, 
Ainz  ke  pi*  i  out  puis  eu, 
Kar  mult  i  out  grant  ocise, 
Ainz  ke  la  terre  fust  cunquise. 

Ke  en  Visle  de  Gersui  vindrent. 
Oersui  est  prez  de  Costentin, 

Une  méitie  de  sa  navie 
E  de  sa  gent  une  partie 
Livra  li  Dus  à  un  vassal, 
Ki  asez  sont  è  bien  è  mal  ; 
Tavel  out  num,  mult  parfit  Ber. 
Pruz  fil  à  terre,  pruzfit  à  mer  : 
A  terre  fin  bon  chevalier 
E  à  mer  fit  bon  marrinier. 
Pur  ço  Fcul  li  Dus  apelé 
Prêté  li  ad  è  comandé 
Ke  par  mer  en  Bretaigne  peut 
La  terre  Allain,  destruie  è  gast, 
E  il  dist  ke  par  terre  ira, 
E  par  terre  guerréira. 
Tavel  ^  mist  à  la  mer  ses  nés 
Cil  êd  li  ki  furent  remés, 
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Rabel."  [WilL  Gem.]     M.  Le  Prévost  believes  him 
to  hâve  been  of  the  Tancamlle  family,  the  father  or  brother 
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E  U  Dui  phu  ne  demora  ; 

Vers  H  muni  Saint  Michel  sigia. 

En  Breittine  s*en  tre^xissa, 

De  terres  prendre  se  pena, 

Tute  ert  Bretaine  en  grant  trepeil, 

Tant  ke  Alain  prist  un  cunseil 

K'  à  Sun  cosin  /aeordereit  ; 

Tort  U  outfeit,  dreit  lifereit  ; 

Manda  H  le*  à  U  parlereit, 

El  cunseil  Robert  set  metereit" 

Robert  Wace. 

Some  historians  not  only  give  to  Robert  the  crédit 
of  this  expédition,  but  are  of  opinion  he  meditated 
anotber  on  bis  retum  from  Jérusalem  ;  tbere  is  tbe 
same  disagreement  also  as  to  wbetber  Ghiemsey  or 
Jersey  afforded  bim  protection. 


Page  74.     (52.) — The  rash  confidence  of  his   great 
grand-sire,  William  Longue-Epée. 

Arnold  I.  Count  of  Flanders,  named  tbe  Old, 
witbout  just  cause  or  bonourable  cballenge,  sur- 
prised  tbe  Castle  of  Montreuil,  and  obliged  tbe 
Count  Herloin,  little  prepared  for  sucb  an  attack. 


of  Raoul  de   Tancarville,  governor  to  William  the  Con- 
queror. 
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to  retreat  from  that  citadel.  Herloin^  indignant  at 
this  dishonourable  breach  of  tbe  usages  of  war,  an 
aâlicted  at  tbe  loss  of  bis  fine  and  powerful  fortres8> 
flew  to  Hugo  tbe  Great,  bis  suzerain,  for  assistance  ; 
but  tbe  cautions  Hugo  received  bim  coldly,  informed 
bim  be  could  not  take  up  arms  against  bis  friend, 
yet  wisbed  bim  better  success  elsewbere.  Tbe  Count 
Herloin  tben  carried  bis  complaint  to  Louis  Outre- 
mer of  France,  wbom  be  bad  so  often  aided.  Tbe 
king  pointed  ont  tbat  it  was  a  délicate  matter  for  bim 
to  intermeddle  witb  Arnold,  wbo  was  powerful  and 
bis  vassal  ;  but  tbat  it  would  give  bim  no  pain  to 
bear  tbat  Herloin  bad  found  some  otber  friend  to 
espouse  bis  cause.  Herloin,  tben  repairing  to 
William  of  tbe  Long-sword,  bis  brotber-in-law  by 
marriage  witb  Alix  de  Vermandois,  tbrew  bimself 
on  bis  knees  and  implored  bis  suçcour.  Tbe  brave 
and  gênerons  Duke  of  Normandy,  ever  tbe  friend  of 
tbe  oppressed,  summoned  bis  Normans  and  bis  Bre- 
tons, and  led  tbem  witbout  delay  before  Montreuil. 
Every  one  wbo  bas  seen  Montreuil,  knows  its  advan- 
tageous  position,  and  tbat  "  no  place  stands  better  on 
tbe  map  of  tbe  world*'  for  defence. 

Arnold  bad  seized  every  capability  tbat  nature 
offers  ;  and  art  supplied  wbere  nature  failed  to  render 
it  impregnable.  Tbe  Flemings  defended  witb  tbe  ut- 
most  courage  a  place  wbicb  merited  and  seconded 
so  well  tbeir  efforts.  Tbe  Duke  assailed  it  on  bis 
side  witb  tbe  utmost  fury;  and  wben  it  witbstood 
tbese  fierce  assaults,  be  called  to  tbe  Cotentinois, 
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"  Hark  je,  mj  lads  !  you  are  named  the  bravest  of 
my  brave;  and,  to  do  you  justice,  tbey  are  right 
stout  men  who  stand  where  you  hâve  tumed  your 
backs  !   Carry  me  yon  entrenchment  l  and  the  sooner 
you  do  it,  the  sooner  we  wUl  go  to  dinnerl"    What 
human  ingenuity  has  built,  human  valour  will  over- 
come.    Despite  the  courage  of  the  besieged  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  they  fall  before  the 
men  of  Cotentin,  and  William  quickly  forces  a  sur- 
render.    His  quarters  taken  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  citadel,  as  he  sat  at  table,  and  Herloin  fiill  of  joy 
served  him,  the  Duke  tumed  round,  and  gaily  said  : 
*'  Herloin,  I  give  you  Montreuil  ;  guard  it  a  little 
better  for  the  future  !"    The  Count  of  Flanders  could 
not  forgive  the  defeat,  or  the  loss  of  Montreuil.    He 
masked  the  hatred,  however,  which  rankled  in  his 
breast,  and  sent  a  légation  to  the  Duke,  which  with 
prayers  invited  him  to  grant  a  conférence  that  should 
for  ever  settle  ail  their  différences.     Herloin  knew 
the  deceit  of  Arnold,  and  advised  William  to  refuse. 
The  Duke,  however,  too  noble  to  admit  suspicion, 
too  brave  to  listen  to  fear,  and  anxious  to  restore 
peace  to  Normandy,  granted  the  request.    The  per- 
fidious  heart  of  Arnold  rejoiced  when  his  emissahes 
reported  to  him  William's  favourable  answer.     Sur- 
rounded  by  his  myrmidons,  he  occupied  Corbie,  on 
the  eastem  banks  of  the  Somme;  while  the  Duke 
William  drew  up  a  large  body  of  his  choicest  troops, 
about  three  leagues  from  Amiens,  near  Péquigny, 
on  the  opposite  plains  :  '*  Tune  verô  Dux  Willelmus 
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perversae  dolositatis  legationi  credens  precibusque  frau- 
dulentis,  .  .  .  suarumque  legionum  exercitum  illuc 
ire  coëgit.  Est  Arnulphus  super  renunciatis  Isetus 
et  hilaris  ;  et  super  ripam  Somenae  fluminis  hic  mar- 
tyrizandus,  .  .  .  .  ille  dolosus  et  perfidus  ultra,  uter- 
que  residet.*'  [Dtuîon  St,  Quentin.']  **  Cupiens  quo- 
que  Dux  suum  Ducatum  reddere  pacatum,  eô  quôd 
monasticum  toto  conatu  si  tiret  habitum,  determinato 
loco  apud  Pinchiniacum  cum  innumerâ  manu  elec- 
tissimorum  super  Somenae  fluvium  tanti  ob  negocii 
spem  proficiscitur,  ubi  Amulphi  ex  uuâ  parte  fluminis, 
Willelmi  verô  ex  altéra  è  regione,  sedet  exercitns." 
IWiîl  Qem.] 

There  is  a  small  island  tbat  rises  midway  on  the 
Somme,  which  the  divided  waters,  with  a  murmur- 
ing  Sound,  profoundly  lave.  The  perfidious  Arnold, 
darkly  weaving  his  subtile  web,  with  courteous  em- 
bassies  greeting  the  Duke's  arrivai,  points  out  the 
amenity  of  the  spot,  and  entreats  that  being  sorely 
troubled  by  the  goût,  which  prevents  him  mounting 
his  horse,  the  Duke  will  vouchsafe  that  thither^  each 
attended  by  a  staff  of  twelve,  their  interview  should 
hâve  place  : — 

"  Dex  !  porkei  vint  H  Dus  entre  sis  anemis  ?" 

The  Duke  consents.  Arnold,  to  appearance  lame, 
supported  by  two  attendants,  hastens  to  meet  Wil- 
liam on  landing;  he  embraces  him,  and  then,  with 
deceitful  words  and  humble  propositions,  makes  this 
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addicM  :  *'  I  eome,  gmt  Dakr,  to  conjure  that  thoa 
wQt  be  recondled  to  me  ;  for  in  good  tmth  I  need 
thr  fnendskip.  BdioU,  from  my  infinnity  I  am 
anable  to  mk,  and  on  aD  aides  rdiellioiis  aubjects 
rôe  up  i^gainst  me  !  Tboa  hast  to  the  king,  bj  thy 
wiadom  sared  France.  Be  also  over  me  and  mine, 
loid  marqness  !  Be  tboa  onr  defender  and  adrocate 
^gainst  Loms  and  Prinoe  Hertxrt,  and  tbe  powerf ni 
Duke  Hugo,  and  I  wîll  be  tribntarj  to  thee,  and 
mj  people  sball  serre  thee  ;  and  when,  my  lord,  it 
diall  please  bearen  to  take  me  hence,  my  fair  estâtes 
I  bere  beqoeath  to  tbee  !  In  wbat  Herlotn  thy  Coant 
bas  offended  me,  I  fredy  forgire,  and  benceforth 
bear  to  him  peace,  good-will,  and  love."  Tlie  mag- 
nanimons  and  {ûons  William,  above  aQ  guile  himself, 
imagined  it  not  in  otbers.  He  beliei^  in  tbe  in- 
tegiity  of  Amdd,  and  witb  tbe  utmost  frankness 
recondled  him  and  Herioin.  Tlie  day  was  passed 
in  friendly  intercourse  and  amicabk  protestations, 
and  tbe  treaty,  as  anranged  between  tbe  Duke  and 
tbe  Count  Arnold,  before  tbe  witnesses,  was  acdemnly 
ntified,  signed,  and  sworn  :  ^ 


"  Hé  Dex  !  com  tmaie  paix  fo  omt  corte  dmrfe  / 
Ne  dura  Mte  umjor,  ne  mme  kare  tiekevêe,** 

Wace. 


The  kiss  of  peace  exchanged,  William  embarked 
alone  in  a  light,  swift  wherry,  witb  a  single  rower  ; 
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the  twelve  barons  of  bis  suite  preceding  him.  Wben 
at  some  distance  from  the  Isle,  Boza-le-Court^  son 
of  the  Count  of  Cambresis,  Riault,  formerly  Count 
of  Cotentin,  Henry,  and  Robert,  run  to  tbe  beach 
and  bail  the  Duke  :  "  My  Lord,  my  Lord  Duke 
William,  our  master  the  Count  Arnold  prays  thee 
to  please  retum.  'fhe  goût  prevents  him  coming 
hither;  but,  without  detaining  thee  long,  matters  of 
the  greatest  import,  forgotten  by  him,  he  would  con- 
sult  thee  on  :** 


« 


Alas  !  kel  félonie  !  Dex  !  porkei  retoma  !" 


William,  giving  heed  to  their  request,  tums  the 
boat,  and  quickly  cornes  to  shore.  Wben  the  four 
sons  of  Belial,  buming  with  the  fury  of  ferocious 
rage,  draw  forth  poignards  concealed  beneath  their 
leathem  jackets,  and  strike  with  heUish  hatred  the 
unarmed,  innocent  William.  Berenger,  Alain,  bis 
whole  army  behold  the  murderous  deed  !  see  the 
most  virtuous  and  valiant  leader  slain  before  them  ! 

«  Hé  Dex,  kel  duilfont  r 

Their  unavailiâg  cries  afid  lamentations  rend  the 
air  ;  furious  and  desperate  they  run  along  the  shore  ; 
but  the  deep  roUing  water  opposes  its  barrier  to  their 
vengeance  ;  nor  boats,  nor  bridge,  nor  ford  give  means 
of  succour  or  revenge.     The  vile  assassins  and  their 
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▼iler  lord  quickly  cross  the  flood,  gain  the  army, 
and  commence  retreat.  With  lamentation  the  corpse 
of  the  pious  Duke  is  prepared  for  fanerai  rîtes  ;  from 
his  neck  is  found  snspended  a  small  silver  key  ;  the 
cofier  opened,  it  contains  for  ail  his  royal  wealth,  a 
monk's  frock  and  cowl  ;  for  he  did  intend,  if  heaven 
had  granted  that  alive  from  this  conférence  he  should 
retum,  tranquillity  secnred  to  Normandy,  his  son 
ia  peace  invested  with  the  ducal  honours,  to  hâve 
reposed  himself  from  the  cares  of  state,  eased  his 
limbs  harassed  from  early  youth  by  the  continued 
weight  of  arms,  amid  the  peaceful  shades  of  that 
earthly  paradise,  Jumièges  ;  and  in  the  couvent  which 
he  there  so  richly  constructed  and  endowed>  to  hâve 
dedicated  his  remaining  years  to  acts  of  dévotion, 
charity,  and  wisdom. 

Amidst  the  moumful  procession  of  troops,  the 
hier  of  the  virtuous  Duke  is  borne  to  Rouen;  the 
afflicted  priesthood  and  weeping  people  of  both  sexes 
Une  the  road  to  the  city  gâte  ;  and,  with  heart-rend- 
ing  sobs,  repose  it  in  the  Cathedral  of  Holy  Mary; 
while  messengers  are  dispatched  with  the  melancholy 
intelligence  to  Bayeuz,  to  bring  the  youthful  Richard 
to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  deceased  sire  :  *'  Est 
namque  ibi  insula  parvula  ezaestuantis  Someniœ  gur- 
gite  hinc  inde  et  altrinsecus  circumdata,  quam  petit 
navigio  Amulphus  cum  quatuor  perfidis,  simulans 
se  cum  Willelmo  Duce  sanctissimo  concordari,  misit- 
que  ad  Ducem  Willelmum  in  dolo  verbis  pacificis, 
utveniret  illuc,  cumduodecimmilitibus  suis.  Trans- 
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gredienti  nave  Willelmo  cum  duodecim  suis,  venit 
Arnulfus  obvius  claudicans,  et  subnizus  duobus  suis, 
cœpitque  illi  dicere  simulando  et  decipere  cum  pro- 
positionibus  humillimis  :  '  Ad  te  venio  supplex, 
ut  meos  tuosque  concilies,  sisque  mihi  adjutor 
adversus  meos  infidèles,  quia  infirmitate  subactus, 
nequeo  dominari,  et  opprimere  hujus  terrœ  rebelles. 
Totius  enim  Galliœ  monarchise  salubri  concilio  do- 
minaris,  ideoque  super  me  meosque  Dux  et  Marchio 
desidero  ut  habearis.  Ësto  mihi  defensor  et  advo- 
catus  contra  Ludovicum  Regem  Herebertumque  Prin- 
cipem,  atque  Hugonem  prœpotentissimum  Ducem. 
£t  quamdiu  superstes  fuero,  ero  tibi  tributarius, 
meique  servient  tibi,  ut  Domino  servi  ;  et  post  meum 
è  vita  excessum  possidebis  meae  ditionis  regnum. 
Herluino  tuo  comiti  quae  contra  me  ofiendit  volun- 
tate  dimittam,  eique  pacificus  et  benevolus  omni 
tempore  existam.'  Dux  verô  Willelmus,  putans  quod 
corde  benevolo  et  perfecto,  fideque  intégra,  non  per- 
fidio  loqueretur,  pacificavit  Herluinum  cum  Amulfo 
perfido  et  suis  omnibus  ;  pactâque  pace  ab  utroque 
Principe,  Willelmo  scilicet  fide,  atque  ab  Amulfo 
perfido  corde,  tùm  à  caeteris  Principibus,  Willelmus 
cum  duodecim  regreditur,  dato  osculo  Araulfo,  in- 
tratque  cum  rémige  classem  solus,  duodecim  Co- 
mitibus  altéra  antecedentibus.  Tune  Ericus  Balzoque, 
et  Robertus,  atque  Ridulphus,  perfidi  cœperunt, 
subdolà  reciprocâque  voce  dicentes,  Willelmo  Duci 
dolosè  fari,  '  Domine  !  Domine!  meliori  consilio  utere, 
torque  parumper  precamur  navim,  quia  volumus  te 
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paucis  :  noster  senior  nequit  te  amplius  aggredi>  quia 
podagrse  infirmitate  scis  eum  detineri,  sed  mandat 
mirabile,  cujus  oblitus  est,  tibi.'  Tune  Willelmus 
fide  integemmus,  perfidorum  precatibus  dolosis 
compulsus,  torquet  navem  celerius,  venitque  ad 
ripam  fluminis,  armorum  securus  sine  suis,  cum  eis 
locuturus  :  at  illi,  sub  pellium  tegmine  jam  absconsis 
quatuor  mucronibus  cèleriter  extractis,  rabie  imma- 
nissimi  furoris  accensi,  diabolicoque  spiritu  exagi- 
tati,  percutiunt  et  occidunt,  heu  dolorl  innocentera 
Willelmum,  videntibus  cunctis.  Hincque  cum  Do- 
mino omnium  nequissimo,  céleri  classe  transvecti, 
suoque  exercitu  annexi,  praepite  equitatu  potiuntur, 
....  Northmanni  verô  et  Britones  morte  Wil- 
lelmi  sui  senioris  nimium  lugubres,  ulcisci  prseop- 
tantes  nusquam  repererunt  vada,  bac  et  illac  cèleriter 
discurrentes.  Sic  pretiosus  Marchio  Willelmus,  testis 
Christo  gloriosissimus  fide  martyris  consecratur." 
[Dudon  St.  Quentin.^  "  Erat  quippe  insula  in  medio 
alvei,  in  qua  libatis  osculis  ambo  Duces  consulerunt 
de  rébus  pro  quibus  venerunt  tractaturi,  Amulpbo 
etenim  proditoris  Judse  morem  imitato,  nœniis  et 
ambagibus  diutius  telam  arachnae  texante  novissimè, 
post  jurata  amicitiarum  sacramenta  et  plurima  pacis 
oscula,  sole  mente  ad  occasum  ab  invicem  dirimun- 
tur.  Sed  ecce,  meante  Willelmo  fluvium,  Henricus, 
necnon  Balzo,  Robertus  quoque,  atque  Ridulphus, 
quatuor  diaboli  filii,  clamoribus  illum  revocantes,  re- 
ferunt  dominum  suum,  melioris  consilii  omisisse 
eecretum.     Quem  navem  ad  ripam  retorquentem« 
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mox  ut  terram  tetigit,  extractis  gladiis^  proh  dolor  ! 
interimunt  innocentem,  nullum  juvamen  de  suis 
habere  valentem,  ob  decurrentis  aquse  profundi- 
tatem  ;  inde  protinus  petentes  subsidium,  fuga 
corpus  piissimi  viri  reliquerunt  exanime.  Berenge- 
rius,  atque  Alannus,  Bretones,  necnon  Norman- 
norum  Pnncipes,  Dominum  suum  cémentes  perimi, 
clamore  et  ululatu  litora  implentes,  nullo  juvamine 
valuerunt  illi  subvenire.  Cujus  corpus  post  paulu- 
lum  ad  se  relatum  cùm  devestirent  argenteam  clavem 
ex  ejus  strophio  dependentem  ....  satis  ditissimum 
thesaurum  sub  se  habentem,  stamineam  scilicet,  et  cu- 
cullum  monachilem.  Quse,  si  Cornes  cum  vita  fuisset 
ab  hoc  conventu  rediens,  apud  Gemmeticum,  factus 
monachus  procul  dubio  siunpsisset.  Imponentes 
autem  illum  feretro,  quantocius  cum  multiplici  luctu 
retulerunt  Rotomagum.  Cui  obviàm  procedens  clerus 
et  populus  utriusque  sexus  ad  portam  urbis,  cum 
mœstis  singultibus  intulerunt  eum  in  Ecclesiam  Sanctse 
Marise  perpétuas  virginis.  Mittentes  itaque  ad  Baio- 
cannum  urbem,  puerum  Richardum  adducunt  ad  pa- 
tris  tumulationem."  [^Will,  Gem.'] 

To  complète  this  tragic  taie,  it  must  be  told  that 
Arnold  vainly  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  to 
Louis  from  the  stain  of  this  assassination,  and  nar- 
rowly  escaped  being  delivered  by  Otho,  Ëmperor  of 
Germany,  to  the  Duke  Richard;  nor  did  he  reap 
other  advantage  from  the  murder  of  William,  than 
being  harassed  by  continuai  wars,  until  his  death  in 
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965,  which  more  or  less  direcdy  may  be  traced  to 
hâve  origin  in  tliis  savage  revenge.  Herloin,  Coont 
of  MoDtreuil  '  and  Ponthiea,  made  the  basest  retom 
to  the  young  Richard  for  the  services  and  friendship 
of  his  father;  he  aided  Louis  Outremer  in  his  at- 
tempts  to  despoil  the  infont  Duke  of  his  estâtes. 
At  an  interview  between  the  French  and  Norman 
leaders,  an  honest  trooper  of  Coutance,  seeing  the 
Count  Uerlouin  in  arms  for  France,  rebuked  him 
for  this  black  ingratitude  ;  and  a  Danish  soldier,  who 
stood  by  and  heard  the  merited  reproach,  in  a  fit 
of  indignation,  with  a  blow  from  his  battle-axe,  laid 
the  Count  dead  at  his  feet. 

Dudon  and  William  of  Jumièges  date  William's  as- 
sassination  the  one  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  on  the 
18th  of  December,  943  ;  his  epitaph  [the  second]  at 
Rouen  says,  "  Proditorie  occisus  DCCCCXXXXIV." 
M.  Le  Prévost  mentions  an  epitaph  that  states  his 
death  to  bave  been  18th  December,  942;  but  that 
Frodoard  appears  to  décide  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
historians. 


*  Frodoard  gives  a  différent  account  firom  the  Norman 
historians,  and  tells  us  Louis  appointed  Herlouin  govemor 
of  Rouen,  who  immediately  made  war  on  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  killed  the  assassin  of  William  in  battle,  and  had 
bis  hands  eut  off  and  sent  to  Rouen  in  expiation  of  his 
crime  ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  944,  that  this 
reconciliation  and  joint  attack  on  Richard  took  place. 

1 
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Page  74.     (53.) — Nor  the  rights  qf  hospitaîity. 

Among  other  barbarities  related  of  this  epoch,  is 
that  of  William  II.  Count  of  Alençon,  who  inviting 
bis  intimate  friend  William  Geroie,  to  whom  be  was 
under  tbe  greatest  obligations,  to  bis  nuptials,  bad 
bim  seized  on  bis  arrivai,  and  mutilated  in  tbe  most 
horrible  and  disgusting  manner.  Left  in  tbis  dread- 
fui  condition,  be  must  bave  perisbed  but  for  Raoul 
Male-Couronne  bis  brotber,  wbo  bad  learnt  tbe  beal- 
ing  art  at  Salerno.  Tbe  same  monster  strangled  bis 
wife,  represented  to  be  of  extrême  beauty  and  virtue, 
in  tbe  open  street  before  tbe  people. 

Page  75.     (54.) — Oshome  Herfaste,  the  grand  senes- 

chah 

Osbem,  son  of  Herfaste^  was  brotber  to  tbe 
Ducbess  Gonnor,  second  cousin  to  tbe  Duke;  and 
again  connected,  by  bis  marriage,  witb  tbe  daugb- 
ter  of  Ralpb  D'Ivey,  son  of  Sprote  de  Verman- 
dois,  and  Asperling  of  Vaudreuil.  To  Herfaste, 
tbe  fatber,  tbe  Duke  Ricbard  I.  on  bis  deatb-bed 
confided  tbe  care  of  bis  cbildren;  and  Osbeme 
bis  son,  tbe  grand  senescbal  of  Normandy,  enjoyed 
no  less  tbe  favour  of  tbe  Duke  Robert.  He  was  one 
of  tbe  few  barons  wbo  remained  faitbful  to  tbeir 
oatbs  to  bim,  to  receive  as  liège  lord  tbe  infant  Wil- 
liam. Tbis  fidelity  cost  bim  bis  life  ;  be  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, as  ail  tbe  early  friends  of  tbe  Conqueror  did,  to 
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the  profligate  ambition  of  his  kinsmen^  and  was  assas- 
sinated  by  William  Montgomeri  as  he  slept  in  tbe 
very  bed-cbamber  of  tbe  Duke  at  Vaudereuil: 
'*  Osbernus  quoque  procnrator  principalis  domûs, 
Herfasti  Gunnoris  fratris  filius,  quâdam  nocte  dum  in 
cubiculo  Duels  cum  ipso  in  Valle-Rodoile  securas 
sopiatur,  repente  in  stratu  suo  à  Willelmo  Rogerii 
de  Mont-Gomeri  filio  jugulatur,"  IWiU.  Gem.}  WU- 
liam  on  bis  deatb-bed,  ceased  not  to  bewail  bis  loss  : 
"  Osbernum  Herfasti  filium  Normanniœ  Dapiferum, 
Comitemque  Gislebertum  patrem  patrise,  cum  multis 
aliis  reipublicse  necessariis,  fraudulenter  interfece- 
runt."  William  Fitz-Osbeme,  grand  senescbal,  on 
tbe  decease  of  bis  fatber,  enjoyed  ail  bis  confidence  ; 
and  by  bis  valour  and  fidelity  eminently  assisted 
tbe  Duke  in  ail  bis  early  wars.  It  was  Fitz-Osbeme 
wbo  bore  tbe  Duke's  cballenge  to  Geoffry  Martel 
before  Domfront,  and  wbo  first  presumed  to  arouse 
William  from  tbe  perplexity  into  wbicb  tbe  deatb  of 
Edward  tbe  Confessor  bad  tbrown  bim,  counselled 
bim  to  décide,  witb  tbe  remark  tbat  tbere  must  be 
no  balf  measures  : — 

"  U  comencier  et  à  chief  traire, 
U  tut  laissier  sanz  noise  faire." 

Among  tbe  first  at  tbe  council  at  Lilleboone  was 
tbe  lord  seneschal  Fitz-Osbeme  de  Breteuil,  Pacey, 
Ivrey,  &c. 

*'  Guillaume  oui  non,  phinfu  d*orguil" 
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Again,  at  the  meeting  of  the  barons,  he  used  every 
argument  that  love  and  duty  to  their  suzerain,  respect 
for  their  own  honour  and  réputation,  and  désire  of 
riches  could  adduce  to  persuade  them  to  consent,  and 
lend  such  aid  to  the  Duke  as  might  enable  him  to 
claim  bis  right.  The  barons  were,  however,  un» 
moved;  and  the  seneschal  was  commissioned  by 
them  to  bear  to  William  their  respectful  refusai  to 
serve  beyond  seas.  The  determined  Fitz-Osberne, 
however,  instead  of  a  refusai,  assured  the  Duke  of 
their  love  to  him  and  willingness  to  erabark  : — 

** .  .  .  SirCf  Sire,  tornez  vos  çà 
Soz  ciel,  dist  il,  tel  gent  ne  a 
Ke  Sire  deie  tant  amer. 
Ne  ke  tant  face  à  énorer 
Corne  la  gent  ke  vos  avez  ; 
Amer  è  garder  la  devez  ;'* 

made  in  their  name  the  most  brilliant  offers  of  assis- 
tance, and  reported  that  each  proffered  to  bring  into 
the  field  double  the  number  of  knights  to  what  bis 
fief  was  charged  at.  The  barons  were  outrageons  when 
they  heard  how  Fitz-Osberne  had  changed  the  pur- 
port  of  the  embassy  with  which  they  had  charged 
him.  The  Duke,  however,  sending  for  each  separately 
assured  him  of  the  greatest  rewards,  and  that  the 
aid  thus  given  should  never  be  made  a  précèdent. 
Fitz-Osberne  set  the  example  by  bringing  to  the 
station  sixty  ships  fuUy  manned  and  equipped.  While 
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William  on  the  field  of  battle  addressed  the  barons, 
Fitz-Osberae,  who  commanded  the  light-armed  in- 
fantry,  archers,  and  slingers,  observed  the  enemy  in 
motion,  and  hastened  on  a  powerful  horse,  which 
Wace  describes,  "  Tôt  covert  de  fer,"  to  give  the 
Duke  notice.     For  his  achievements  on  that  day, 
he  received  the  County  of  Hereford  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     On  the  Duke's  return  to  Normandy,  he  left 
William  Fitz-Osbeme  joint-viceroy  with  Bishop  Odo 
of  the  newly-conquered  land;  and  in  speaking  of 
that  Bishop  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  différent 
opinions  passed  by  historians  on  their  govemment. 
The  highest  praise  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  that 
it  was  as  merciful  and  just  as  distrust  and  suspicion 
would  permit  rapacious  tyrants  towards  a  wronged 
and  exasperated  people.     Fitz-Osbeme  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  honours  in  England  ;  being  ordered  by  the 
Conqueror  to  assist  the  Queen  Matilda  in  the  govem- 
ment of  Normandy,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  France  ;  and,  marching  with  that  mo- 
narch  to  assist  the  Count  Arnold  of  Flanders,  nephew 
to  Matilda,  he  perished  in  the  expédition  in  February 
1071.      His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
Cormeilles,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Lyre,  he  had 
founded.     His  eldest  son  William  inherited  Breteuilj 
and  his  Norman  possessions,  which  in  default  of 
issue  by  his  wife,   daughter  of  Hugh  de   Monte- 
forte,  went  to  his  natural  son  Eustace  [Vide  latler 
part  of  Note  on  Ariette,  relating  to  Adèle  sister  of 
the  Conqueror]  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  pre- 
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tensions  of  Henry  I.  Roger,  his  second  son,  inhe- 
rited  the  Ëarldom  of  Hereford^  and  the  great  English 
estâtes.  Roger's  successless  rébellion,  in  1073,  against 
the  Conqueror,  its  cause,  and  his  captivity,  hâve  been 
mentioned  in  the  note  on  Odo. 

Page  76.    (55.) — The  constable  Gislebert  Crispin, 

Eudes,  Count  of  Chartres,  having  obtained  in 
inarriage  from  the  Duke  Richard  II.  his  lovely  sister 
Maud  : — 

**  Richart  oui  une  altre  sorur, 
Ki  n'aveit  pas  encor  seignur  : 
Maheut  out  nun,  gente  pucele, 
En  nule  terre  n*out  plus  bêle  ;" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

received  with  her  the  seignories  of  Dreux  and  other 
considérable  domains.  Maud,  however,  dying  with- 
out  issue,  Richard  repented  having  alienated  this 
portion  of  his  estâtes  from  his  posterity,  and  having 
seized  Eudes,  no  longer  connected  with  him,  with 
such  powerful  castles  and  fertile  lands.  The  Duke 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Eudes,  to  treat  of  the 
restitution  of  his  sister's  dower.  The  Count  of 
Chartres  would  listen  to  no  such  proposition,  and 
dismissed  the  plenipotentiaries  very  cavalierly  : 

"  Odes  n*en  volt  pur  li  rien  f ère, 
Orguil  respundi  è  cuntrere  : 
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Dretoes,  ço  dist,  tiendra  è  tient 
Sis  manaces  ne  lui  ne  crient,** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Ail  hope  of  accommodation  by  peaceful  means 
having  failed,  Richard  felt  justified  in  recurring  to 
anns.  He  simimoned  his  barons^  and  drew  out  his 
forces  over  against  Dreux,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Avre;  to  comraand  the  passage  of  which  river 
he  erected  in  proof  the  Castle  of  Tillières  : — 

"  K*il  i  afet  un  fort  chastel, 
Ne  creint  mangunel  ne  perrieres  / 
Mètre  lifist  cest  nun  Tuillieres" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

And  of  such  conséquence  did  he  hold  the  position, 
that  he  confided  its  defence  to  Néel-de-Saint-Sauveur, 
to  Ralph,  and  hia  son  Roger  de  Toesny  and  De 
Couches.  The  Count  of  Chartres,  who  beheld  a  high 
road  thus  secured,  and  the  invasion  of  his  domi- 
nions threatened,  allying  himself  to  Valeran  de  Meu- 
lan,  and  Hugh,  Count  of  Maine,  with  a  considérable 
reinforcement  of  French  troops,  concentrated  his 
opérations  against  the  fortress.  The  valour  of  the 
constables  disdaining  the  security  of  theJr  entrench- 
ments,  they  drew  i>ut  their  forces  on  the  plain  : — 

**  Hunte  sereit  è  kuardie, 
De  tant  noble  chevalerie, 
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Se  cum  en  fraude  erent  enclos.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Néel  commanded  the  centre,  which  defended  the 
main  road  to  the  castle;  Ralph,  the  right  wing; 
Roger,  the  left,  covered  by  high  enclosures.  The 
enemy  formed  also  three  divisions  :  the  troops  of 
Chartres  and  Blois  were  led  by  the  Count  Eudes  ; 
those  of  France  and  Maine  by  Hugh  ;  those  of  Meu- 
lan  by  Valeran.  Without  noticing  the  wings  of  the 
Norman  array,  the  whole  effort  of  their  attack  was 
directed  to  break  the  centre  line;  nor  was  a  bow 
drawn,  nor  missile  exchanged,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
troops  being  restrained,  till  arrived  at  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  steady  columns  of  the  Normans; 
then  covering  themselves  well  with  their  shields,  and 
couching  their  lances,  the  order  to  charge  being 
given,  they  rushed  at  utmost  speed  on  the  Unes  of 
N(éel,  which  received  the  fury  of  the  onset  compact 
and  unshaken.  The  left  wing  beholding  Néel  thus 
pressed,  bumed  with  impatience  to  succour  their 
companionSj  and  as  Roger  gave  the  word,  like  hounds 
from  the  leash,  charged  the  French  and  Mainois 
flank  and  rear  with  such  impetuosity,  that  man  and 
horse  were  overthrown,  and  more  rode  over  and 
trodden  down  than  dispatched  by  sword  or  battle- 
axe.  The  enemy  having  failed  to  pierce  NéePs  co- 
lumn,  and  siurprised  by  the  double  attack,  bravely 
attempt  to  rally  and  form  ;  but  the  division  of  Ralph 
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de  Toesny,  fresh^  and  in  high  spirits^  fiercely  falling 
on  them,  the  enemy  was  completdy  routed,  and  each 
tnisted  for  his  safety  more  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse  than  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The  Count  of 
Chartres  and  the  Lord  Valeran  were  so  closely  pnr- 
sued  that  their  rear  guard,  the  élite  of  the  troops, 
was  cnt  to  pièces  as  they  entered  the  city  of  Dreux. 
The  Count  of  Maine  valiantly  fighting,  seeing  this 
total  oyerthrow  and  himself  deserted^tumed  at  length 
his  nohle  courser's  head,  and  foUowed  bya  poor  rem- 
uant of  his  troops,  fled  the  field,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Normans.  His  generous  steed  soon  outstripped 
the  speed  of  his  companions  and  pursuers,  when 
strainiDg  up  a  hUl  with  beaving  flanks  and  gaspmg 
nostnls,  utterly  exhausted,  his  heart  burst;  and  hav- 
ing  rendered  this  last  service  to  his  master,  the  brave 
animal  expired!  The  Count  leaped  on  his  feet,  in 
haste  divested  himself  of  his  richly  embossed  armour, 
which  he  concealed  beneath  the  turf>  and  entering 
a  low  mud  but,  persuaded  a  misérable  peasant  to 
exchange  his  garb  of  rags  for  his  princely  gear.  The 
exchange  was  hardly  made,  and  he,  shepherd's  staff  in 
hand,  on  the  way>  than  the  Norman  troopers,  their 
gored  horses  reeking  with  sweat,  eagerly  demanded 
*'  Which  way  a  knight  had  fled  ?"  The  wondering 
shepherd,  pointing  with  hand  and  staff,  exclaimed, 
"  Yonder  !  yonder  !  I  saw  him  fly  !  spur  hard,  and 
you  will  come  up  with  him  anon  !"  As  the  Count 
lingered  near  some  sheep,  uncertain  which  way  ta 
take,  the  disappointed  troopers,  cursing  their  luck 
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and  loss  of  ransom,  on  their  return  again  passed  him* 
Then,  trusting  to  night-fall  and  his  boor*8  disguise, 
with  shoeless  feet  he  accomplished  his  escape. 

The  castle  of  Tillières,  whose  érection  cost  this 
valiant  blood,  and  whose  possession  gave  the  com- 
mand  of  the  banks  of  the  Avre,  and  an  entrance 
into  France  and  Chartres,  became  of  double  consé- 
quence to  Robert,  as  he  extended  his  doininion  on  the 
territory  of  his  powerful  neighbour.  He  gave  the 
command  to  the  noble  Gilbert  Crispin,  Lord  of  Bec- 
Crispin,  who  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  proved  how 
well  he  merited  such  trust.  Henry  of  France,  in  the 
transport  of  youthful  gratitude,  had  ceded  much 
territory,  as  we  hâve  seen,  to  the  Duke  Robert  ;  but 
as  years  rolled  on  cupidity  increased.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  important  service  that  Duke  had  rendered 
him  faded  on  his  recollection  ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  chilled  on  his  colder  heart.  He  was  the 
fîrst  to  see  in  the  feebleness  of  his  infant  son  a  means 
of  repossessing  himself  of  those  estâtes  ;  and  his  ward 
became  an  object  of  indifférence,  or  rather  enmity  to 
him,  when  his  interest  was  to  be  advanced  by  the 
bojr's  downfall.  Supported  by  the'  whole  power  of 
régal  authority,  ["Henricus  regali  potentiâ  fretus,** 
Ord,  Vit.']  Henry  advanced  a  powerful  army  on 
Dreux  ;  and  demanded,  as  the  young  William  would 
hold  dear  his  affection  or  dread  his  animosity,  that 
he  should  instantly  render  up  Tillières;  for  until 
that  fortress  should  be  rased  to  its  foundations,  nor 
peace  nor  treaty  for  a  day  would  he  allow  ;  but  pro- 
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miaed  on  condition  of  its  destruction,  a  gaarantee  for 
foor  years'  peace  ;  during  which  période  on  neither  aide 
should  atiempt  be  made  to  re-erect  the  ch&teau,  Tlie 
disa£fected  barons,  who  saw  the  advancement  of  theîr 
own  ambitions  projects  in  weakening  the  power  of 
the  Duke,  joined  their  treacherous  counsel  to  the 
king^s  threats  to  persuade  William  to  dismantle  the 
fortress.  When  the  constable  Crispin  heard  of  the 
perfidious  treaty,  indignation  seimed  him  ;  he  inoreased 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  and  its  préparations  for 
defence,  and  conjured  William  not  to  listen  to  the 
traitors  who  beset  him  ;  pointed  ont  to  him»  in  what 
estimation  the  Duke  Robert,  his  father,  held  the 
place  ;  that  to  him  he  had  swom  neyer  but  with  life 
to  render  up  this  fortress  ;  by  which  oath  bound,  to 
the  last  he  would  défend  it,  nor  deliver  it  to  any 
other  than  his  prince  in  person.  Henry  enraged, 
assaults  Tillières  ;  but,  though  joined  by  the  Norman 
barons,  their  united  efforts  could  not  overcome  the 
brave  résistance  of  the  besieged,  or  the  virtuous  ob- 
stinacy  of  the  faithful  Gilbert  Crispin.  As  he  had 
promised,  he  surrendered  his  command  when  sum- 
moned  in  person  by  the  youthful  Duke  ;  who,  how- 
ever  moved  by  the  représentations  of  his  valiant 
constable,  felt  his  word  passed,  and  his  honour 
pledged,  and  delivered  it  to  Henry.  Instantly,  laugh- 
ing  with  delight,  Henry,  before  their  eyes,  enve- 
loped  it  in  fiâmes,  crumbled  to  dust  its  impregnaUe 
donjon,  and  rased  its  foundatiops  :  "  Quod  sub  ocu« 
lis  omnium  cum  mazimo  dolore  cordis  confestim  igné 
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concremari  perspexit."  [Witt.  Gem.']  Then  joyfuUy 
with  his  court  he  retumed  to  Paris,  to  brood  over 
fresh  insulta  to  his  charge,  the  first  of  which,  despite 
the  treaty  and  ail  kingly  faith,  was  to  rebuild  and 
garrison  Tillières.  Days  were,  however,  as  years  ia 
giving  increase  of  valour  and  wisdom  to  young  Wil- 
liam. Though  often  after,  with  great  pomp  and 
terrible  threats,  Henry  attacked  William,  never  again 
in  gladness  or  without  shameful  defeat,  did  he  return 
to  his  capital  :  '*  Cum  grandi  pompa  minisque  terri- 
bilibus  plerumque  fines  meos  intravit  ;  sed  nunquam 
Uetus,  nec  sine  dedecore  ad  sua  repedavit."  lOrd. 
Vit']  On  the  re-occupation  of  the  castle  of  Tillières, 
ceded  by  Henry  \_*'  Amiciliam  quoque  Ducis  con- 
sideratâ  ejus  probitate  requisivit,  et  Tegulense  cas- 
trum  quod  dudùm  abstulerat,  illi  tradidit/'  WilL 
Gem.]  to  William  after  the  battle  of  Veraville,  the 
Duke,  who  never  forgot  the  fidelity  of  the  father, 
rewarded  his  second  son,  named  also  Gilbert,  by 
making  him  constable  of  that  fortress.  Gilbert  fol- 
lowed  the  Duke  to  the  Conquest,  and  rendered  on 
the  battle-field  those  services  to  be  expected  from  his 
valiant  race. 

William,  the  eldest  son.  Lord  of  Bec-Crispin,  which 
gives  the  name  to  two  communes.  Nôtre  Dame  and 
St.  Martin-du-Bec-Crispin,  near  Montivilliers,  also 
of  great  estate  in  the  Vexin,  commanded  with  Ro- 
bert, Count  of  £u,  one  of  the  divisions  of  William's 
army  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mortimer,  which 
at  once  arrested  tlie  pretensions  of  Henry.    To  the 
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achievement  of  the  Conquest  he  led  a  powerful  aid, 
and  was  proportionally  rewardcd,  since  his  second 
son,  Milon,  in  1086,  at  the  completion  of  the  Dômes- 
day-book,  possessed  eighty-eight  manors,  and  was 
Lord  of  Wallingford  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  died 
withont  posterity.  William,  the  elder  brother  of 
Milon,  possessor  of  the  Norman  estâtes,  with  the 
fidelity  which  grâces  this  family,  was  faithful  to 
Robert  Courteheuse,  and  warmly  espoused  his  son 
William's  cause  against  Henry  I.  Twice  beneath 
William  Crispin's  arm,  at  the  battle  of  Bremulle, 
that  monarch  fell  :  the  importance  of  this  single  com- 
bat arrested  both  armies  ;  till  either  severely  wounded 
and  drenched  in  gore,  fortune  at  length  sided  with 
the  king,  and  the  noble  Crispin  became  his  prisoner. 
Âbout  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  William 
Crispin,  fifth  of  that  name,  Marshal  of  France,  and 
who  attended  St.  Louis  to  the  African  crusade,  be- 
came possessed  of  the  great  estâtes  of  the  family  of 
Mortimer  and  the  barony  of  Varanquebec,  to  which 
estate  was  attached  the  hereditary  title  of.  Constable, 
by  marriage  with  the  young  heiress,  Jeanne  de  Mor- 
timer of  Normandy.  Their  son  William  died  in  1330, 
leaving  no  maie  issue  ;  the  eldest  daughter  married 
William  de  Melun,  Count  of  Tancarville,  and  car- 
ried  to  that  family  Varanquebec  and  other  seigno- 
ries. 

Page  75.     (56.) — Ralph  de  Warrenne. 

Ralph  de  Yarrenne,  Guarenne^  or  Warrenne^   a 
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remote  connexion  of  Duke  Robert  by  marriage  with 
bis  second  cousin,  a  nièce  of  the  Ducbess  Gonnor, 
took  bis  name  from  tbe  fief  of  Varenne,  situated  in 
tbe  commune  of  St.  Aubin-le-Cauf,  Dieppe.  He  is 
mentioned  among  tbe  great  benefactors  to  tbe  Abbey 
of  St.  Trinity-du-Monte.  William  de  Warrenne,  bis 
eldest  son,  laid  a  powerful  levy  in  aid  of  tbe  Con- 
queror^;  and  among  tbe  noble  band  of  tbe  Con- 
queror's  companions,  was  remarkable  for  bis  majestic 
and  martial  port  : — 

"  Mult  H  aist  bien  el  chiefli  helme" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

He  received  from  bis  grateful  suzerain,  two  bun- 
dred  and  ninety-eigbt  manors  principally  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Sufiblk.     In  1073,  William  de  Warrenne 


*  With  the  utmost  déférence  to  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
found  and  accurate  M.  de  Gerville,  I  cannot  but  look  for  the 
cradle  of  the  Pierreponts,  the  origin  of  the  Earis  of  Manvers, 
who  hâve  given  their  name  to  Pierrepont  in  Sussex,  and 
Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  and  are  named  in  the 
list  cited  by  HoUinshed,  of  the  Conqueror's  companions,  to 
be  rather  Pierrepont,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Neuchatel, 
than  Pierrepont  in  that  of  Coutance  ;  since,  as  they  held 
their  lands  in  Sussex  and  Sufiblk,  soon  afler  the  Conquest, 
immediately  of  William  de  Warrenne,  it  is  most  probable 
his  vassals  or  foUowers  had  their  rise  and  birth-place  in  the 
former,  not  in  the  latter. 
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was  named  Chief  Justice  of  England  with  Bicliard 
de  Bienfiaite.  In  1089,  Rofns  created  him  Earl  of 
Sorrey.  He  foanded  the  Abbey  of  Lewes,  whereÎD 
bis  remains  were  interred. 

William  de  Warremie  manied  Guinfredy  sister  of 
Genraye,  [**  Guillelmo  de  Guaremia  qui  Gkmdridam 
sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem  habebat,"    Ord.  Vit."] 
and  by  thèse  nnptials  bad  William,  who  enjoyed 
moch  considération  at  the  court  of  Rofns,  of  which 
prince  he  was  a  great  favourite.     Henry,  doriog 
bis  stay  at  bis  brother  William  Rufus's  court  in 
England,  devoted  moch  of  bis  time  to  the  chase, 
in  the  craft  of  which  he  was  deeply  rersed.     He  also 
possessed  many  dogs,  tbougb  no  land  to  hunt  on 
withal.    Tbis  afibrded  a  topic  for  the  wit  of  William 
de  Warrenne,  wbo  often  amused  Rufus  by  exerciaing 
it  on  Henry,  rallying  him,  now  on  bis  success,  now 
on  bis  disappointments  in  the  chase;   often   with 
mock  gravity  when  they  perceived  the  print  of  deer's 
feet,  askiog  the  prince  **  how  many  homs  the  buck 
was  of?"  and  other  such  impertinencies  ;  he  even 
permitted  bimself  to  go  so  far  as  to  nickname  Henry, 
"  Deersfoot,*'  which  from  bis  political  position,  bore 
an  additional  sting.    It  was  a  dangerous  amusement  ; 
and  De  Warrenoe  purchased  dearly  a  laugh  of  Rufus, 
by  the  smothered  anger  and  resentment  of  Henry, 
wbose  first  act  on  coming  into  power  was  to  con- 
fiscate  the  possessions  of  that  lord,  and  oblige  him 
to   seek  security  in  Normandy  with  Courtebeuse. 
There,  breathing  notbing  but  revenge  against  Henry, 
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he  instigated  Robert  to  make  his  weak  and  ill-fated 
descent  on  Eogland.  He  powerfuUy  aided  Robert 
and  Walter  de  PAunay  in  opposing  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy,  but  was  finally  reconciled  to  him- 

Roger,  the  second  son.  Lord  of  Mortimer-snr* 
Ëaulne,  on  the  following  mémorable  occasion  fell 
into  disgrâce  with  the  Duke  William,  and  suffered 
for  a  time  ail  the  terrible  efiècts  of  that  severe  mo- 
narch's  displeasure.  Henry  of  France,  buming  with 
resentment  for  the  defeat  he  suffered  before  Arques» 
determined  to  inrade  Normandy  with  his  utmost  forcé. 
He  avsembled  the  troops  of  Rheims,  Soissons,  Laon» 
Noyons,  Melun,  Vermandais,  Ponthieu>  Amiens, 
Flandres,  and  Beaumont;  those  also  of  Bric  and 
Provins,  and  ail  the  Gallic  Belgians  he  could  command 
between  the  Rhine  and  Seine,  [**  inter  flumen  Rhe- 
num  et  Sequanam  collecti  quœ  Gallia  Belgica  nun- 
cupatur,"  GuiU,  Pict."]  at  Beauvais,  and  giving  the 
command  to  his  brother  Odo,  Guy  of  Ponthieu, 
Rainald  of  Clermont,and  Ralph  of  Montdidier,  ordered 
thèse  chiefs  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  Normandy, 
between  the  lower  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  sea. 
While  at  Mantes,  summoning  his  vassals  of  Ton- 
raine,  Blois,  Orléans,  Gatinais,  Perche,  Chartres, 
Bourges,  Berry,  Estampes,  Monthéry,  Gray,  Chau- 
teaudun,  Seules,  Châtillon,  the  Celtic  Gauls,  who 
move  obedient  to  him  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Seine  :  *'  ut  quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam  et  Ga- 
rumnam  fluvios  colligeretur,  quas  gentes  multas  une 
nomine  Celtigallos  appellant,"  [^GuiU,  Piot"]   He  pro- 


the  cmmliy  of  ETreoz, 
aadiuMis  of  lisîeax,  marcb 
cbt  MO.  lad  repimin^  orrr  diains  and  fetters 
on  ii:«  cucatrr  of  Ange.  The  Doke  William, 
msaudiiAÎ  br  tàe  greaniess  of  thèse  menaces, 
LT.cc:»  «qoal  to  caiTT  them  into  eflêct»  per- 
i:sSB»  of  a  Talnnt  and  wiae  Prince.  He 
Il  ib±  canLe.  ukkr  coototi  of  armed  peaamts, 
froea  aH  sde»  u>  be  driren  into  the  intcrior.  The 
cbarit  vere  înscnicted  hr  ercrr  method  to  barass 
the  coenir  «  foragen  and  comnÛMariat.  His  forces 
he  dirâûed  into  tvo  difiBoos  ;  one  under  command 
of  Robert  V  bis  cousin,  Coont  of  En,  as  gieat  in 
vakmr  as  in  birtb,  /*  nt  natalibos  ita  Tirtnte  magnâ," 
Gaîff.  Piei.l  old  Ho^  de  Gonmey,  Walter  Gifibrd, 
Wilbam  Crispin,  and  Roger  de  Mortimer,  was,  with 
the  ntmost  ceLeritr  and  iccrecj,  concealing  its  num- 
bcfs  and  moremenu  in  the  immense  forests  of  the 
Gmz,  to  attack  the  French  diràion  of  Odo  and 


1  In  giving  the  ccnucand  of  tkis  dÎTisioo  to  Robert  *'  bro- 
thcr  of  the  Duke/*  )L  De  Bois,  in  his  agreeable  History  of 
Nonnandy,  tfarcugh  an  inadTenencv  appears  to  confound 
Roben,  Court  cf  Eu,  grand^on  of  Richard  I.,  with  Robert  of 
Mortain,  son  of  Hirlette  :  by  making  also  thb  the  last  at- 
tempt  of  Henry  on  Normandy,  and  onûtting  the  "  Rnrsnm 
pace  solntâ"  of  William  of  Poitiers,  be  robs  the  Dake  Wil- 
liam of  the  laoreb  of  VaraTÎlIe  ;  in  conséquence  of  whidi, 
and  noC  as  he  states,  of  the  battle  of  Mortimer,  the  castle  of 
Tilllèrcs  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  by  Henry. 
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Rainold  ;  tbe  other,  consisting  of  the  troops  of 
Cotentin,  Mortain,  Yère,  Avranche,  led  by  Raoul 
Tesson  of  Cinglais,  the  Counts  of  Auge  and  of 
Wismus,  [Exmès]  and  commanded  by  tbe  Duke 
bimself,  proceeded  to  arrest  tbe  progress  of  .tbe  king, 
wbo  was  advancing  on  Ëvreux.  Tbe  second  divi- 
sion of  tbe  Frencb  bad  been  not  less  active  ;  deceived 
by  tbe  précaution  of  tbeir  opponents,  misled  by  tbe 
information  tbey  obtained  from  tbe  inbabitants,  wbicb 
was  tbat  tbe  Duke  William,  alarmed  by  tbe  formida- 
ble approacbes  of  tbe  king,  bad  witb  tbe  wbole  of 
bis  force  crossed  tbe  Seine,  and  wbicb  report  tbe 
information  of  tbeir  spies  appeared  to  autbenticate, 
tbey  already  counted  on  an  easy  and  glorious  cam- 
paign.  Neucbatel  at  a  sbort  distance  was  before 
tbem  ;  Rouen  itself  lay  at  tbeir  feet  :  to  fall  on  tbe 
rear  of  William  and  bem  bim  in  between  botb  ar- 
mies  would  be  but  tbe  work  of  a  day.  Tbey  enter 
Mortimer,  flusbed  witb  success  and  bope;  already 
tbey  taste  of  tbe  fat  pasturage  of  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Seine,  and  tbey  give  themselves  up  to  tbose  excesses 
to  wbicb  previous  privation  and  émancipation  from 
danger  communicated  a  new  zest.  As  a  mère  for- 
mality  tbe  careless  videttes  lazily  patrol  ;  some  riot- 
pus  comrade  roaring  from  a  carousal,  or  brawling 
witb  a  wencb,  alone  interrupts  tbe  tedium  of  tbeir 
rounds^  Is  it  coming  Aurora  tbat  tbus  early  tinges 
witb  its  ruddy  beams  tbe  vaults  of  beaven?  But 
more  like  yawning  bell,  ten  tbousand  fires  burst 
tbrougb  tbe  flaming  town;   and,  midst  tbe  flaring 
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bean»  and  falling  batUements,  the  tenified  and  nn- 
anned  French  feel  the  stem  grasp  and  keen  brand 
of  the  avenging  Norman.  Some,  rather  facing  the 
angry  flames  than  their  fiercer  foe,  spring  hito  the 
fire;  othera,  wildly  throw  thernselre^  on  their  un* 
bridled  steeds,  and  rush  on  certain  death  :  erery  pass 
and  issue  of  the  town  is  strongly  guarded  by  the 
Nonnans,  athirst  for  their  foes*  blood.  Amidst  this 
surprise  and  panic,  a  determined  body  of  men,  igno- 
rant how  to  yield  ezcept  in  death,  ["  usque  ad 
mortem  cedere  nescii,"  QuiU.  Pic/.]  cooUy  form  and 
o£Rsr  to  the  Nonnans  a  dear-bought  victory.  They, 
lured  by  the  love  of  plunder,  ['^  hinc  sœviunt  Galli 
pro  cupidine  acquirendi,"  Ord,  Vit/]  fight  now  des- 
perately,  lest  they  lose  life  itself.  Yet,  although  each 
thrust  bears  on  its  point  a  Norman  soûl,  their  ranks 
are  hewn  down.  The  few  who  stiU  resist  oflfer  but 
slight  opposition  to  the  universal  carnage.  FVom 
day-light  until  noon  does  the  butchery  continue  ;  and 
the  paths,  and  lanes,  and  fields,  are  choked  up  with 
the  bumt,  the  wounded,  the  supplicating,  the  groan- 
ing,  expiring,  and  the  dead.  Guy  of  Ponthieu  was 
made  prisoner  $  his  valiant  brother  slain  ;  the  Prince 
Eudes,  and  Rainald  de  Claramonte,  too  happy,  amidst 
the  confusion  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses, 
to  escape  with  life.  The  gallant  Ralph*  de  Mont- 
didier,  like  a  noble  stag  at  bay,  entrenched  by  slain, 
with  unsubdued  valour  still  ofièrs  a  desperate  résis- 
tance, but  hosts  oppose  him  ;  he  falls.  Abready  had 
the  greedy  hand  of  the  trooper  seized  the  lordly 
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prize;  wben  Roger  de  Mortimer,  fluslied  with  vie- 
tory  and  vengeance^  leading  on  with  example  and 
animating  shouts  bis  vassals  where  sbow  of  figbt 
exista,  or  urging  their  not  slow  and  merciful  brands 
to  tbe  massacre  of  tbe  fugitives,  ["  urgebat  namque 
cervices  eorum  non  minus  lenis  mucro/'  GuUl. 
Pict.^  rides  up.  Wby  does  tbe  blood  forsake  tbe 
gore-stained  cbeek  of  tbe  rutbless  victor  ?  Careless 
of  bis  own  life,  be  trembles  witb  appréhension  for 
bis  friend  ;  at  once  be  tbrows  bimself  from  bis  borse, 
and  interposes  bis  breast  between  tbe  soldiery  and 
Montdidier.  Tbe  feelings  of  friendsbip  and  affection 
bave  overcome  tbe  duties  of  a  cbief  and  tbe  ties  of 
loyalty.  Tbe  growling  soldiers  reluctanUy  draw  back, 
wbile  be  gives  Montdidier,  tbe  friend  of  bis  youtb, 
safe  conduct  to  bis  castle  of  Mortimer.  Tbere  for 
tbree  days  be  secrètes  bim,  ère  be  can  give  bim  pro- 
tection to  Amiens.  Tbe  Duke  William  loved  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  and  tbougb  to  bis  valour  on  tbat  day 
be  owed  so  mucb,  for  tbis  breacb  of  discipline  and 
duty  at  once  be  banisbed  bim,  and  confiscated  ail 
bis  estâtes.  Roger  de  Mortimer,  afterwards  taken 
into  favour  by  William,  be  restored  to  bim  bis  lands, 
except  tbe  castle  of  Mortimer,  wberein  be  bad  lodged 
bis  enemy  :  [''  ceteros  honores  reddidi,  castrum 
tamen  Mortui  Maris  in  quo  inimicum  meum  salvavit, 
illi  jure,  ut  reor,  abstuli,"  Ord,  Vit.']  and  tbis  tbe 
Duke,  not  to  enfeeble  a  family  in  ail  else  faitbful  to 
bim,  gave  to  tbe  elder  brother,  William  de  Warrenne. 
In  conséquence  of  tbe  wealtb  which  Roger  de  Mor« 
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ûmer  and  hh  wif e  Hadrise  bestowed  on  the  priory 
of  Saint  Mctor-cn-Caox  ;  at  tbeir  reqœst  it  was  in 
1074,  elcTLted  to  the  rank  of  an  nbbey.  Ralph, 
ddest  son  of  Roger  and  Hairise  de  Mortimer,  as- 
«isted  at  the  Conquest  with  sûtr  ships,  and  signalized 
hiinself  by  dislodging  the  Engtish  from  a  height 
on  which  they  were  strongly  posted.  Afier  the 
battk  of  Hastings,  he  greatly  assisted  in  reduciiig 
the  coonty  of  Hereford  to  snbjection,  and  received 
with  other  gr&nts  the  castle  of  Wigmore,  in  that 
coonty.  His  nnck  also,  William  de  Wanenne,  by 
permission  of  the  king,  ceded  to  him  the  castle  of 
Mortimer  in  Xormandy.  Roger  folloved  the  politic 
course  of  being  cne  of  the  first  lords  who  in  1089 
attached  themselres  to  the  party  of  William  Rufos  ; 
and  in  1104  joined  Htmry  I.  on  his  arrivai  in  Nor- 
mandy.     He  foonded  in  England  the  priory  of  Wig-  i 

more,  which  he  aflOiated  with  other  considérable 
donations  in  England  and  Xormandy  to  the  Abbey 
St.  Mctor-en-Canx.  He  was  sncceeded  by  his  son 
Hngh,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Connts  of 
Mortimer,  Earis  of  March.  Robert  de  Mortimer, 
who  died  1277»  was  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
co-heiress  of  Jourdain  de  Hommet  and  Dame  of 
Varenquebec,  hereditary  cocstable  of  Xormandy. 
Leaving  no  maie  issne,  the  barony  of  Varenquebec 
and  his  other  possessions,  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Jane  to  William  Crispin.  Sybelle  de 
Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger  and  Hadvise,  married 
the  puissant  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  Lord  of  Thorigny, 
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Crelly,  &c.  :  their  daughter  Mabille,  one  of  tbe  great- 
est  beiresses  in  tbe  kingdom,  carried  tbeir  estâtes  to 
Robert,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
His  descendants,  Ëarls  of  Warrenne  and  Surrey, 
foi  a  long  period  were  among  tbe  most  illustrions, 
as  well  in  Normandy  as  in  England.  Tbey  possessed 
witb  otber  domains  tbe  castle  of  Ballencombre,  near 
Dieppe. 

Page  71'    (570 — «Sow^  the  romantic  épisodes,  &c. 

Robert  Wace,  in  relating  an  anecdote  of  William 
of  tbe  Longsword,  says  :  **  I  know  not  said  tbey 
true,  but  in  my  youtb  I  bave  beard  tbe  minstrels 
sing— 

"  *  Ajugleors  oï  en  m*effance  chanter 
Ke  Willame '  " 

Page  *J7'     (58.) — From  costly  bowls, 

"  Hi  tantum  ex  poculis  aureis  bibebant,  aut  cor- 
nibus  bubalinis  métallo  decoratis  eodem  circa  extre- 
mitâtes  utrasque.''  [^Gest,  Guill.'] 

Page  77*    (590 — Rtistic  ones  were  erected. 

Tbe  first  bivouac  of  tbe  Conqueror  at  Pevensey  is 
represented  on  tbe  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  as  described 
in  tbis  and  tbe  preceding  paragrapb. 


Page  78.    i60.)—CoHl<mce. 


The  Cosedia  and  Constantia  of  the  Romans.  It 
waa  taken  by  the  Nornians,  by  Plantagenet,  by  Phi- 
lippe-Auguste, by  GeoSrey  D'Harcourt,  by  the  En- 
glUb,  by  the  Count  of  Richnond,  by  Louis  XI.,  by 
the  Huguenota.  In  the  twclfth  century.the  poissant 
Paisnels  had  a  château  tbere,  and  restored  the  aqne- 
duct.  Ita  cathedral  is  oue  of  the  most  beantifiil 
specitaens  in  Europe  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  lie* 
on  the  right  of  the  Soûle. 
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Page  78.     (61.)— flo^y  relie  qf  St.  Lo, 

Thifl  venerated  and  canonized  prelate  was  in  473 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Coutance  by  Saint  Gildard^ 
alias  Godard.  In  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century  bis  bones  were  borne  to  Rouen  to  protect 
them  from  the  profanation  of  the  Norman  freebooters, 
little  respecters  of  such  things.  The  chm'ch  of  St. 
Sauveur,  in  which  they  were  deposited  soon  after, 
took  its  name  from  the  precious  relies  confided  to  it  ; 
and  in  1145,  Algarus,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  founded 
regular  canons  for  the  church  of  St.  Lo,  at  Rouen. 
Coutance,  notwithstanding  the  religions  rapacity  of 
this  Rome  '  of  Gothic  architecture  was  ever  treated 

*  Lord  Byron,  in  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  terms  Venice 
**  Rome  of  the  Océan  ;"  and  in  a  note  politely  disputes  with 
Lady  Morgan,  who  also  in  her  "  fearless  work"  on  Italy  uses 
the  same  phrase,  its  originality.  But  Sannazarus,  three 
hundred  years  before,  had  given  the  idea  in  the  following 
epigram.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  versed  in  the  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  bave  bit  on  it,  since  it  is  quoted 
where  ail  who  run  may  read,  the  Italian  book  of  roads, 
"  Itinerario  Italiano"  : — 

*'  Viderat  Adriacis  Venetum  Neptunus  in  undis 
Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  mari. 

Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  quantumvis,  Jupiter,  arces 
Objice,  et  illa  tui  mœnia  Martis,  ait. 

Si  pelago  Tibrim  prœfers,  urbem  aspice  utramque  : 
Illam  homines  dices,  banc  posuisse  Deos." 
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bj  tbe  Chiirch  of  Rooeo  with  favour  and  generosîtj. 
Sbe  DOt  onlf,  on  humble  sopplications,  when  the 
dread  of  tfaose  "  apostolos  cmdeles  et  immaiiiafi- 
mot  Christianitatis  penecutores,"  {^ComeiL  de  Mildem^ 
▲.D.  745-]  was  passed,  retumed  to  tbat  see  a  part  of 
the  relies  of  St.  Lo,  bot  also  the  middle  finger,  and  a 
▼erUbra  of  the  back  of  the  head  of  St.  Serer  :  "  St 
Sererii  Episcopi  [of  Avranche]  et  confessoris,  cigos 
corpus  in  basilicâ  metropoUtanâ  beatae  Mariae  Rotho- 
magensis  in  capsâ  Tenerabili  conditur,  et  popolis  hâc 
die  reverenter  ostenditur."  [Mokmuâ  Martij."] 

Page  80.     (62.) — 7^  vénérable  De  Camrey. 

Robert,  Lord  of  Coorcy,  (which  is  sitnated  abont 
a  league  from  St.  Pierre-sur-EHve,  in  the  arrondine- 
ment  of  Falaise^  was  son  of  Bandry-le-Teaton,  by  a 
nièce  of  the  famous  Gislebert  de  Brionne,  ''  Patron 
patrise/'  tutor  to  the  Duke  William,  who  was  assassi- 
nated  ai  the  instigation  of  Ralph  de  Gacé,  of  the  Aas's 
head.  Richard,  son  of  Robert  de  Courcy,  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  received  from  the  Conqueror  the 
barony  of  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
several  lordships  in  Oxfordshire  ;  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Trinity  of  Caen,  after 
the  death  of  the  (Conqueror.  In  1091*  Robert  de 
Belldme  having  undertaken,  in  behalf  of  Robert 
Courteheuse,  to  ravage  the  country  of  Houlme,  and 
bring  to  order  the  refractory  barons,  laid  siège  to 
the  Castle  de  Courcj  ;  but  Richard  de  Courcy  and 
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Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  ofiered  so  resolute  a  résistance, 
that  although  the  Duke  Robert  brought  at  tbe  call 
of  Bellême  ail  bis  force  before  tbe  castle,  and  used 
every  artifice  of  war,  they  made  little  impression  after 
tbree  weeks'  incessant  assault;  for  such  was  tbe  valour 
of  tbe  garrison,  that  wben  a  breach  was  efiected, 
tbey  not  only  stoutly  defended,  but  made  from  it 
furious  sallies  ;  in  one  of  whicb,  William  de  Rupieus 
and  William  de  Ferrers  were  made  prisoners.    Gi- 
rard, Bisbop  of  Sees,  grieved  to  bebold  bis  diocèse 
drencbed  in  tbe  valiant  blood  of  his  countrymen, 
came  to  tbe  Abbey  of  Dive,  and  used  every  means 
witb  supplications  to  botb  parties  to  bring  about  a 
peace.     William  Rufus,  however,   at  tbis  juncture, 
landing  with  a  powerful  force,  tbe  Duke  Robert  and 
Bellême  were  obliged  to  raise  tbe  siège.  Prior  to  tbis, 
Ricbard  de  Courcy  bad  obtained  in  marriage  for  bis 
son  Robert,  Robais,  daugbter  of  bis  friend  and  neigh- 
bour  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil.    Robert,  lord  steward  to 
tbe  bousehold  of  Henry  I.  and  to  tbat  of  bis  daugbter 
Matilda  in  Normandy  actively  espoused  tbe  cause  of 
Plantagenet.     William  de  Courcy  was  lord  steward 
to  Henry  H.  ;  but  the  most  illustrions  of  tbis  family 
was  John  de  Courcy,  one  of  tbe  principal  command- 
ers  under  Henry  IL  in   Ireland,  of  which  be  was 
made  governor,  and  created  by  bim  Earl  of  Ulster. 
He  was  champion  to  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  con- 
test  relative  to  Normandy,  obtained  for  the  king  the 
victory.     It  was  to  John  de  Courcy  that  king  John 
granted  the  privilège  to  him  and  his  heirs  of  wearing 


tbàr  iati  m  ilu  1073!  pnmce.    I«ni  KîngMie  of 
Covrcy  lod   Bïngrone,   piEinia    hanoD   of    Iirlsad, 

TIm  bmihr  of  De  Cooie; far  Mm^  mBiaÎM  «w  wt 


Tbe  Cattle  De  Coarcy  atanda  on  a  pUn  to  thc 
fontb  of  the  village  ;  it  is  flaoked  by  romid  tovera 
•ai  eiiitiiig  ;  the  greateat  eitent  witbîu  the  walls  u 
abont  300  pacea.  Near  the  gateway  lies  a  small 
sbeet  of  water  j  in  the  thickness  of  One  of  the  walla 
ia  worked  a  cnrionslf  decorated  oratoiy  ;  in  tfaat  of 
auother  are  Rêverai  arches,  which  eondnct  to  a  pos- 
tera gâte.  The  village  chnrch  of  De  Conrcy  is  of 
■ingular  btauty  and  of  rare  architecture.  [See  tail- 
pieca.  Vol.  I.] 
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Page  80.     (63.) — Pommeroy. 

Ralph  de  Pommeroy,  La  Pommeraye,  or  Pomeroy, 
received  from  the  libéral  Conqueror  fifty-eight  manors 
in  Devon  and  Somersetshire.  Bury-Pomeroy  became 
tbe  cbief  résidence  of  bis  beirs  ;  wbo,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VL  were  barons  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe  Vis- 
count  Harberton  claims  descent  from  John  Pomeroy, 
of  Stokely-Pomeroy,  Devonsbire.  Of  tbe  château 
de  Pommeraye,  no  vestige  now  remains  ;  its  very 
existence  would  be  apocrypbal  but  for  the  foUowing 
passage,  ''  De  honore  de  Mort,  de  baillivâ  Hosâ,"  of 
the  red-book  of  the  excbequer,  which  proves  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  tbis  family  possessed  one  in 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Heussé,  in  the  lordship  of  Mor- 
tain  :  "  Henricus  de  Pomariâ  tertiam  partem  mil. 
de  feodo  de  Vado,  et  tenet  castrum  de  Pomariâ  .... 
de  Rege." 

Page  80.     (64.)— Ht«  uncle  the  Count  D'Eu. 

William,  natural  son  of  Richard  I.,  not  by  the 
Duchess  Gonnor.  Richard  H.  gave  him  the  county 
of  Ëxmes.  Of  a  bot  and  turbulent  disposition,  be 
soon  appeared  in  arms  against  his  brother  and  bene- 
factor.  But  the  Duke  quickly  defeating  his  parti- 
sans, made  William  d*£xmes  prisoner,  confiscated 
his  estâtes,  and  lodged  him  in  the  tower  of  Rouen. 
After  five  years*  captivity,  be  prevailed  on  a  certain 
knight   secretly  to  convey  to  him  a  rope,  which, 
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fixing  to  the  window,  be  descended  by  it,  and  gaineci 
an  adjacent  wood.  Tbe  fîrst  transports  of  regained 
freedom  over,  in  tbe  most  misérable  condition,  and 
trembling  under  tbe  constant  apprebension  of  being 
recaptured,  biding  by  day,  and  travelling  during  tbe 
nigbt,  be  gained  tbe  Frencb  borders.  Wamed  bow- 
ever,  if  be  entered  tbat  territory,  be  would  be  ddi- 
vered  up  to  Ricbard,  be  vainly  essayed  to  move  tbe 
Counts  of  Bretagne,  of  Anjou,  and  of  Pontbieu,  to 
succour  bira  ;  but  tbey,  from  love  or  dread  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Normandy,  equally  refused  bim  protection. 
Reduced  to  tbe  most  abject  state,  driven  to  despera- 
tion,  esteeming  it  better  to  deliver  bimself  up  tban 
tbat  anotber  sbould  obtain  tbe  crédit  of  bis  capture, 
be  decided  on  tbrowing  bimself  on  Ricbard's  gene- 
rosity.  Joumeying  witb  tbis  resolution,  be  feacbed 
tbe  Bois-du-Semey,  forming  part  of  tbe  forest  of 
Bur,  about  two  leagues  from  Bayeux.  The  Duke 
Ricbard,  tbcn  at  bis  cbâteau  at  Noron,  tbe  ruins  of 
wbicb  stili  exist,  bad  devoted  tbe  moming  to  the 
relaxation  of  tbe  cbase  ;  be  bad  been  fortunate,  and 
was  in  tbe  beigbt  of  gaiety  and  goôd  humour,  wben  a 
wretcbed  being,  covered  witb  a  misérable  cloak,  sud- 
denly  threw  bimself  at  bis  feet,  embraced  bis  knees, 
and  supplicated  mercy.  "  Wbo  art  thou  ?*'  de- 
manded  tbe  Duke.  D'Exmes  bared  his  squalid 
front,  and  tbe  Duke,  moved  to  see  bis  brother, 
thoiigb  bis  ungrateful  enemy,  in  tbis  state  of  misery, 
raised  bim  up,  embraced  bim,  and,  tbrowing  roimd 
bim  his  mantle,  placed  bim  on  horseback,  and  led 
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him  to  his  palace.    He  not  only  forgot  his  offences, 
but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  created 
him  Count  D'Eu.    Among  the  beautifal  virgins  who 
adorned  the  Duke  Richard's  court,  was  Esseline,  nor 
less  noble,  spiritual,  and  wealthy,  than  beautiful. 
She   was  sister  of  Amschetil,  the  puissant  lord  of 
Harcourt;  and  the  Duke  selected  her  for  his  brother's 
bride.     In  due  time  she  bore  to  him  three  sons  ;  to 
her  piety  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dive  owes  its 
foundation.      Robert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  honour  of  Eu.   In  speaking  of  the  battle 
of  Mortimer,  it  bas  been  mentioned  that  the  Duke 
William  gave  him  a  principal  command.    In  1059,  he 
founded  the  abbey  of  Treport.     At  Lillebonne,  he 
was  of  the  Duke's  council,  and  with  sixty  ships  aided 
the  establishment   of  William's  right  to  England  : 
**  Ob  adquirendum  regnum  jure  sibi  debitum  babuit 
à  Roberto,  comité  Augi,  LX  naves  ;"    [Aprtd  MS, 
Tayhr]  nor  by  men  and  ships  alone,  but  by  deeds 
of  great  valoiir  and  personal  prowess  : — 

"  E  H  Quens  d'Où  bUn  if  en," 

Roman  de  Rou. 

The  proof  of  the  Conqueror's  gratitude  for  which, 
is  evinced  by  the  large  domains  he  granted  him  in 
his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  In  1069  left  in  com- 
mand with  Robert  of  Mortain  to  repress  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes,  he  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  he  attached  himself 
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to  William  Rufus.  Fortunate  had  it  been,  and  un- 
stricken  by  sorrow  would  bave  been  bis  grey  bairs, 
could  bis  son  William  bave  guided  bis  course  equally 
void  of  offence  to  tbat  cruel  monarcb.  But  Rufus, 
instigated  by  Hugb,  Count  of  Cbester,  wbo  bated 
tbe  young  William  D'Eu  for  bis  infidelity  to  bis 
sister,  wbom  be  bad  married,  not  ooly  bad  bis  eyes  put 
out,  but  inflicted  on  bim  otber  borrible  deprivations  : 
"  Quem  Rez  luminibus  privavit  et  amputatis  tes- 
ticulis  eviravit.  Hoc  nimirum  Hugone  Cestrensium 
Comité  pertulit  instigante,  cujus  sororem  babebat  sed 
conjugalem  fidem  ei  non  senraverat,  quia  secus  eam 
trinam  sobolem  de  pellice  genuerat."  [Ord.  VitJ] 

Despite  tbis  barbarity  to  bis  son,  tbe  loyal  old 
Count  remained  faithful  to  bis  sovereign.  In  1095 
be  was  still  living. 

William,  tbe  second  son  of  William  D'£u  and 
Ësseline,  inberiting  tbe  turbulent  ambition  tbat 
marked  tbe  younger  days  of  bis  sire,  joined  in  tbe 
plots  and  revolts  tbat  vainly  aimed  to  mar  tbe  as- 
cendant fortune  of  tbe  young  Duke  William.  His 
estâtes  confiscated,  obliged  to  fly  Normandy,  be 
sougbt  asylum  at  tbe  court  of  France.  No  offence 
it  appeared  to  Henry  to  bave  meditated  tbe  downfal 
of  bis  ward  tbe  valiant  bastard  ;  be  created  bim  Earl 
of  Soissons,  and  from  bim  sprung  a  race,  wbo  inbe- 
rited  ail  tbe  fatber's  valour,  witb  greater  virtue  and 
far  more  loyalty. 

Hugb,  tbe  tbird  son,  bore  tbe  crosier  of  Lisieux. 
He  was  eminent  for  piety,  and  of  great  autbority 
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in  the  various   councils  held    by  the  Archbishops 
Maurille  and  John  : — 

*'  Bienfu  leitrez  è  bien  sacfuint" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Page  80.     (65.) — Alain  of  Bretagne. 

Richard  IL,  previously  to  his  marriage  with  Judith, 
had  honoured  her  brotherGeofirey,Count  of  Bretagne, 
with  the  hand  of  his  sister  Hadwige,  a  damsel  who 
bore  the  réputation  of  being  not  less  par  excellence 
discreet  than  beautiful.  The  espousals  were  celé- 
brated  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  the  rank  of  the 
bride.  Richard  himself  reconducted  Greoffirey  and  his 
happy  bride  to  Coisnon,  and  at  his  departure  pre- 
sented  them  with  the  finest  wrought  clothes  and 
richest  furs,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  stud 
in  which  the  stately  war-horse,  the  fleet  courser,  and 
ambling  palfrey  were  of  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  was 
his  generosity  confined  to  Count  Geoffrey  alone  ;  to 
ail  his  suite  costly  présents  of  a  like  nature  were 
made,  nor  did  the  veriest  varlet  of  the  train  lack 
largess  and  his  boon.  From  this  stock  sprung  three 
sons.  Alain,  the  eldest,  third  count  of  that  name, 
inherited  of  his  father  Brittany.  Despite  this  double 
cousinship,  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  the  Count  of  Bretagne  were  too  opposite  to 
suffer  the  tie  of  consangiûnity  which  bound  Robert 
and  Alain  to  be  cemented  by  friendship.    Alain  not 
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len  proudly  and  obstinately  refùaed  to  do  homage 
to  the  Duke  Robert,  than  Robert  rigoroualy  and 
pertinaciously  determined  to  enforce  it.  The  valoor 
exhibited  by  both  Normans  and  Bretons  daring  the 
8aDguinary  contesta,  to  which  the  pretensions  of  their 
sovereigns  gave  rise,  bas  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  thèse  notes.  The  constant  success  of  Robot 
inclined  at  length  the  Count  of  Bretagne  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  intercessions  of  their  mutnal  unde, 
Robert,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  by  whoae  médiation 
a  peace  was  ratified  ;  this  was  the  more  easy,  since 
no  Personal  enmity  existed  ;  on  the  contrary,  Ro- 
bert highly  esteemed  the  valour  and  talents  of 
Alain  :^ 

**  Li  Quens  Alaknfuforx  èfier, 
Vaillant  è  noble  chevalier  : 


Kar  nul  vivant  puis  Karlemaigne 
Ne  out  tenu  si  fermement 
Bretaigne  tute  entièrement" 

Roman  4>e  Rou. 

The  punctilios  of  honour  satisfied  ^  the  smiles  of 

*  **  Il  fut  accordé"  [that  the  barons  of  Bretagne  should 
not  be  obliged  to]  "  entrer  dans  Rouen  pour  faire  hommage 
au  Duc  de  leurs  terres  et  seignories  ...  Ils  feroient  ledit 
hommage  devant  la  porte  du  Château  du  Pont  de  Rouen, 
sur  laquelle  porte  seroient  affichées  les  armoiries  de  Bre- 
tagne, en  signe  d'obéissance."  [Chro,  de  Nor,'\ 
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Adèle,  Alain's  graceful  sister,  soothed  every  re^ 
sentment,  and  they  cordially  embraced  each  other. 
Alain  from  this  moment  became  the  constant  com- 
panion  of  the  Duke  ;  and  when  he  decided  on  his 
pilgrimage,  Robert  entrusted  to  Alain  the  protector- 
ship  of  Normandy  on  behalf  of  bis  infant  son,  and 
created  him  grand  seneschal  of  the  duchy.  Need 
it  be  added, — such  certain  assassination  followed  the 
guardianship  of  William,— that  poison  was  admini«- 
tered  to  him  ;  from  the  effects  of  which,  while  carry- 
ing  on  the  siège  of  Montgomery,  he  died  at  Vimou- 
tier,  1040,  about  fîve  years  after  the  Duke  Robert's 
death.  The  Abbey  of  Féchamp  contains  his  ashes. 
Ëudon,  brother  to  the  ill-fated  Alain,  succeeded  to 
the  rule  of  Bretagne,  and  the  son  of  Ëudon,  the 
valorous  Alain  the  Red  of  the  iron  gauntlet,  assisted 
lus  kinsman  William  at  the  Conquest,  with  a  levy 
great  in  number,  greater  in  valour  : — 

*'  Bien  se  cumhat  Alainz  Ferganz, 
Chevalier  fu  proz  è  vaillanzf 
Li  Bretmiz  vait  od  sei  menantt 
Des  Engleizfait  damage  grant.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

With  Aimery  de  Thouars,  he  commanded  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  army,  and  recçived  in  reward 
442  manors,  with  the  title  of  the  Ëarl  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire  ;  the  castle  of  which,  commanding  the 
river  Swale,  he  built.     To  Alain  the  Red,  WiUiam 
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in  1085  gave  the  command  of  the  Norman  army  in 
Maine,  on  bis  retarn  to  Ëngland.  Alain  died  withont 
children  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  honours  by  bis  brotber  Alain  tbe  Black,  who, 
witb  anotber  brotber,  Bryan,  sbared  in  the  glory  of 
tbe  battle  of  Hastings.  By  Bryan's  valour  the  sons 
of  Harold  were  repulsed  at  Ëzeter  in  1068. 

Page  81.     (66.)— TAc  BoteUler  D*Aubigiiy, 

Roger  1,  tbe  son  of  William  D'Aubigny,  holding 
tbe  important  office  of  cup-bearer  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Normandy,  left  to  bis  wife,  tbe  beautiful  and  spirited 
Avitie,  sister  of  tbe  potent  and  ambitions  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  tbe  defence  of  tbe  castle  of  Aubigny,  and 
followed  by  bis  valiant  sons  William  and  tbe  re- 
nowned  Néel,  accompanied  bis  illustrions  master,  the 
Duke  William,  to  tbe  subjugation  of  England.  The 
double  moat,  the  outerworks  advancing  near  to  tbe 
cburcb  of  Remilly,  tbe  mountain  of  ruins,  the  esctent 
and  solid  walls  of  tbe  foundation,  and  the  situation 
of  its  circular  towers  présent  to  tbis  day  évidences 
of  tbe  former  strengtb  of  tbe  château  D'Aubigny. 
Amidst  its  numerous  subterraneous  passages  and 
profound  cells,  tbe  imagination  is   a  prey  to  the 

^  Though  the  facts  related  are  in  the  main  the  same, 
in  point  of  names  there  are  several  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  given  by  M.  de  Gerville,  M.  A.  Le  Prévost,  and 
the  BngUsh  généalogiste  of  this  family. 
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gloomiest  impressions,  whicb,  on  retuming  to  the 
light  of  heaven,  yield  to  gentler  sensations  under  tbe 
soft  influence  of  the  far-extending  prospect  of  tbe 
surrounding  plains,  bathed  by  tbe  Vaulouette  and 
tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Périers.  The  cbâteau  lies 
about  a  league  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  latter  town.  Among 
tbe  large  grants  made  to  D'Aubigny  in  Norfolk,  aftér 
tbe  victory  of  Hastings,  was  tbe  barony  of  Bucken- 
bam,  and  to  tbis  lordsbip  was  attacbed  tbe  bereditary 
office  beld  by  tbe  family  in  Normandy,  of  Pincema, 
Buticularius,  lord  butler  to  tbe  king.  William  D'An- 
bigny  beld  tbis  office  at  tbe  coronation  of  tbe  Con- 
queror  at  Westminster.  Néel  D'Aubigny  rendered 
signal  service  to  tbe  Conqueror  in  Nortbumberland. 
To  bis  valour  Henry  I.  owed  tbe  victory  of  Tincbe- 
bray  ;  and  be  received  in  recompense  from  tbat 
monarcb,  tbree  bundred  seigniories,  cbiefly  confis- 
cated  by  Rufus  from  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Nortbumberland,  bis  cousin.  His  signature  is  at- 
tacbed to  a  cbarter  granted  by  Stepben  to  Oxford  ; 
at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  reign  of  wbicb  prince, 
baving  looked  on  near  a  century,  be  died.  Tbis 
brancb  took  tbe  name  of  Bretons  to  distinguish  tbem 
from  tbe  Butlers,  and  bis  descendants  assumed  tbe 
title  of  Barons  of  Mowbray.  William,  son  of  Wil- 
liam tbe  elder  brotber.  Lord  of  Arundel,  married 
Adelais  of  Louvain,  tbe  Queen  dowager,  and  at  a 
council  beld  at  Nortbampton  in  1177,  was  created 
Earl  of  Sussex  by  Henry  H.,  for  tbe  services  be  bad 
rendered  bis  motber,  tbe  Empress  Matilda.     But  on 
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the  illustrious  branches  of  this  family,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Arundel  de 
Wardour,  so  much  bas  been  written,  that  to  atteinpt 
a  détail  would  be  to  write  volumes.  It  may  how- 
ever  be  worthy  of  remark,  tbat  while  the  Engliah 
branch  of  Aubigny  offered  such  service  to  the  cause 
of  Plantagenety  the  Norman  branch  espoused  as 
warmly  the  pretensions  of  Stephen.  They  were  be- 
neficent  benefactors  to  several  monasteries,  especially 
Lessay,  and  had  a  great  prédilection  for  the  Tem- 
plars,  to  whom  they  made  magnificent  donations. 
Aubigny  was  confiscated  in  1216  by  Louis  VIII., 
from  Philip  D'Aubigny,  who  quitted  bis  party  for 
that  of  Henry  III.  Louis  united  Aubigny  to  the 
royal  domains.  Its  market  was  transferred  to  Pé- 
riers. 

Page  81.     (67) — Pious  Prince  Edward, 

Afterwards  Edward  the  Confessor;  protected  in 
Robert's  court  during  the  life  of  Canute. 

Page  81.     i6S.)-~While  GrmownUe. 

The  présent  amiable  Count  de  Gremouville  is  not 
less  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux  for 
bis  miraculous  cures,  than  bis  illustrious  ancestor  is 
hère  recorded  to  bave  been. 
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Page  81.     (69) — So  poor  in  estate, 

Guiscard  on  his  death-bed  says,  "  Ëcce  nos  de 
pauperibus  et  infimis  parentibus  processimus,  et  sté- 
rile rus  Constantini  vacuosque  necessariis  rébus  pé- 
nates reliquimus."  \_Ord.  Vit.'] 

Page  8 1 .     (70)— ilMfeftc  De  Goumey. 

The  valiant  and  stout-hearted  Hugh,  though  called 
the  Old  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer,  with  the  vigour 
of  first  youth  led  his  vassals  of  Braie  to  the  Con- 
quest.  He  received  from  the  Conqueror  considérable 
grants,  but  he  determined  on  achieving  a  greater  con- 
quest — the  victory  over  ambition  and  worldly  pas- 
sions ;  to  ease  his  aged  shoulders  from  the  weight  of 
arms  ;  assume  the  cowl  ;  and  turn  his  hand,  inured 
to  the  brand  and  bloody  deeds,  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  and  acts  of  piety.  He  ended  his  days  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bec.  To  his  descendants,  who,  by  their 
loyalty  to  king  John  lost  their  estâtes  in  Normandy, 
that  monarch  gave  the  barony  of  Wherwhilton  in 
Yorkshire,  and  appointed  them  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  Buckinghani  and  Bedford.  Girard  de  Gour- 
ney  accompanied  Robert  Courteheuse  to  the  Crusade. 

Page  95.     (71 .) — 1^  gigantic  and  massy  Poquelaye. 

Poquelaye,  or  rather  Poque-Lëe  5  Leach,  Lech,  Leb, 
Lee,  Celtic,  jsignifying  a  flat  stone,  a  termination  in 
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ail  countries  adjoined  to  the  word  designating  thèse 
druidical  monuments.  Thas  in  Scotland  there  are 
the  Carnleh,  or  angular  flatstones;  in  Ireland,  the 
Cromieh,  or  flatstones  placed  in  circles;  at  Ferte- 
Tresnel,  and  the  forest  St.  Sever,  La  Pierre  Couplée, 
or  sacred  flatstone  ;  near  Evreux,  La  Pierre  Cour- 
coulée,  &c.  &c.  The  Poquelaye  is  a  Dolmen,  or  altar 
of  the  Dniids  ;  one  of  those  enormous  masses,  the 
transportation  of  which,  aided  hy  ail  the  help  of 
mechanism,  appears  beyond  the  effort  of  bnman 
force.  It  is  supported  horizontally  by  smaller  angular 
blocks,  and  easily  admits  a  man  to  creep  beneath. 
I  regret  not  having  taken  its  dimensions.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  more  than  one  Menhir,  and  Peul- 
van;  stones  having  a  vertical  direction,  and  conse- 
crated  to  other  uses  of  the  druidical  worship.  On  the 
opposite  coast,  particularly  the  wild  and  savage  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cherbourg  : — 

**  Hic  terra  stériles  et  vinea  nuUa  superstes, 
Siha  caret  foins;  desunf  suapascua  pratis.'* 
*  Elbo.  J0NA8. 

the  mysteries  of  the  druids  were  solenmized  with 
the  greatest  vénération.  Came  ville,  FermanviUe, 
Martenvest,  Flamanville,  are  rich  in  curions  remains 
of  Celtic  antiquities. 

Page  100.     (72.) — Dries  up  the  source  of  végétation, 
More  than  once  the  spot  on  which  a  murder  had 
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been  committed  has  been  pointed  out  ta  me  ;  and  I 
was  told  "  the  herb  refused  to  grow,  since  blood  had 
been  spilt  thereon,  and  that  it  was  blasted  with  bar- 
renness."  I  hâve  looked  on  the  plains  where  thou- 
sands  had  been  murdered,  and  ail  was  smiling  and 
verdant,  and  I  was  told  "  the  manure  of  human  blood 
had  fertilized  it  !" 


Page  153.     (73.) — Over  the  sea-gate^s  portai, 

**  Les  têtes  des  trois  chevaliers  Tesson,  Bacon, 
et  Percy,  qui  furent  décapités  in  1344,  retrouvées 
quatre  siècles  après  dans  le  sanctuaire  de  l'élise  de 
l'Abbaye  [de  St.  Lo]  offrirent  des  curiosités  d'un 
autre  genre,  et  qui  excitèrent  alors  l'attention  pub- 
lique, beaucoup  plus  que  ne  l'auraient  pu  faire  tous 
les  plus  beaux  détails  sur  l'architecture  du  Moyen 
âge.  Ces  trois  têtes  portaient  une  plaque  de  fer  au 
dessous  du  menton,  traversée  par  une  broche  du  même 
métal,  qui  passait  au  travers  du  crâne  et  avait  été 
courbée  à  l'extrémité,  de  manière  à  pouvoir  être 
accrochée  à  des  anneaux  de  fer  sur  la  porte  de  la 
ville."  [ilf.  de  Gerville,  Recherches  sur  les  Abbayes."] 


Page  154.    (74.)— /if  was  Garin. 

Son  of  the  powerful  William  de  BeUême,  Count 
of  Alençon.    The  good  curé  de  Maneval  informs  us. 
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that  Grarin  *  was  strangled  by  devils.  Robert  Wace 
goes  further,  and  informs  us  that  devils  thus  finished 
their  victim  before  the  eyes  of  bis  attendants  : — 

**  E  deables  tuit  errament 
Uestrangloj  tut  vêtant  sa  gent" 

Witbout  presuming  to  doubt  tbeir  veracity,  be- 
tween  tbe  vraisemblance  of  tbe  bistorians  and  the 
text,  tbe  acute  reader  must  décide.  The  bandsome, 
éloquent,  valiant,  and  talented  race  of  Bellême^  are 
the  objecta  of  peculiar  batred  to  tbe  monkisb  bis- 
torians. William  of  Jumièges,  Orderic  Vital,  Wace, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  &c., 
with  tbe  utmost  complacency  doom  them  to  perdi- 
tion,  bestow  on  them  every  epithet  of  ancient  and 
modem  exécration  ;  and  to  relate  ail  tbe  borrors  tbey 
are  accused  of,  would  make  a  pretty  legend  of  atro- 
cities  *.    It  may  bowever  be  recorded,  in  mitigation 

'  There  is  a  slight  anachronism  in  giving  to  the  elder 
brother  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  younger  ;.  but  thit 
race  is  better  known  by  its  sobriquet,  than  by  its  name  or 
title.  Thus,  Orderic  Vital  styles  them,  "  Talvationa  pro- 
pago,"  "  Talvatios  subversores.*' 

'  With  Robert  the  Magnificent  and  Robert  Courtheuse, 
Robert  de  Bellême  has  borne  the  odium  of  the  exploits 
imagined  in  the  romance  of  ["  La 
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of  their  crimes,  that  to  Ives  de  BeUême,  Eiprope  is 
indebted  for  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  wbich  he 
brought  from  Jérusalem  to  reconcile  bimself  with 
Pope  Léo  IX.,  wbo,  in  a  full  council  at  Rheims,  tbus 
angrily  reprimands  tbat  Bisbop  for  buming  the  Ca- 
tbedral  of  Sees,  in  whicb  tbieves  bad  sougbt  refuge. 
**  Wbat  bast  tbou  done,  ob  perfidious  and  disloyal 
wretcb  ?  By  wbat  torture  art  tbou  to  be  punisbed, 
parricide  !  wbo  bast  dared  to  bum  tby  motber  1" 
Ives  relaid  at  bis  own  expense  tbe  foundations  of 
tbe  Catbedral  so  munificently,  tbat  it  took  bis  suc- 
cessors  forty  years  to  finisb  it. 

William  de  Bellême,  wbo,  during  tbe  reign  of 
Ricbard  III.  bad  drawn  on  bimself  tbe  anger  of 
Robert,  inflamed  by  fresb  revolt  tbe  Duke's  batred. 
Vigorously  besieged  in  Alençon,  be  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  tbe  bumiliating  condition^  of  suing  for 


"  La  vie  du  terrible 
Robert  le  diable  ;" 

whose  deeds  were,  however,  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Pépin.  The  moats  dug  about  Mamers  by  Robert 
de  Bellême,  are  called  by  the  people,  "  Fossés  de  Robert- 
le-diable."  There  is  a  castle  of  the  name  near  Rouen,  of 
uncertain  origin  and  unknown  history,  which  was  demolished 
by  king  John. 

^  Such  capitulations  were  not  very  rare  ;  Ralf  de  la  Haie, 
when  besieged  by  the  Count  d'Anjou  in  his  château  de  la 
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pardon  before  Robert  in  hk  shirt,  barefooted,  and 
carrying  a  saddle  on  hb  back,  offêring  himaelf  in 
thÎB  mott  abject  position  ready  to  hear,  terre,  and 
obey  his  offended  master.  As  William  De  BeUtoe 
lay  sick  in  bed,  the  news  was  bronght  bim  tbat  lua 
sons  had  been  defeated  by  tbe  Duke  Robert,  near 
Blavon,  ["  intra  saltum  Blavoms/'  ÎViU.  JumJ]  tbat 
his  son  Fouques  was  killed  and  Robert  wounded; 
stricken  by  which  tidings,  tbe  Count  oî  Alençon 
yielded  up  the  ghost:— 

**  Ualme  li  est  del  cors  sewrèe  / 
Ne  soi  i'el  est  bien  u  mal  alée 
Kar  mal  veski  è  malfina 
Ne  paix  ne  quist,  ne  paix  iCama,'* 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Robert  of  Bellême  dying  in  prison  at  Balon,  near 
Mans,  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  William,  tbe  fourtb 
son,  named  Talvas  from  his  ferocity,  succeeded  to 
the  immense  possessions  of  the  family. 

Orderic  Vital,  it  roay  be  recollected,  tbus  speaks 
of  the  bouse  of  Bellême  :  *'  Maledicta  est  prosapia 
eorum,  alit  nefas,  et  machinatur  quasi  jus  beredita- 


Roque  à  Montchaton,  [see  note  26.]  was  reduced  to  tuch 
extremity  af  to  be  obligcd  to  surrender,  and  pati  tbroiigfa 
tbis  degrading  ceremony  ;  the  Count  de  Chalons  perfonned 
it.    Many  otber  such  initances  could  be  cited. 
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rium.  Hoc  nimirum  horrenda  mors  eorum  attesta- 
tur,  quorum  nullus  commun!  et  usitato  fine  ut  cseteri 
homines  defecisse  invenitur." 

Page  155.    (7à.)—Tlie  loyal  and  aspiring  Atnschetel 

lyHarcourt. 

When  ail  the  world  deserted  William  of  the  Long 
Sword,  and  his  mighty  spirit  began  to  despond  under 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  which  beset  him,  Ber- 
nard the  Dane^  the  great  ancestor  of  Amschetel,  or 
Anchetel,  was  true  to  the.  Duke,  encouraged  him  to 
give  instant  battle  to  his  enemies,  and  shared  with 
him  in  the  dangers  and  labour  of  the  sanguinary 
contest  which  confirmed  to  William  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy  : — 

"  Bien  iféri  fVillame,  ê  Bemart  ensement** 

When  in  944,  the  youthful  Richard  L,  hardly  ten 
years  of  âge,  girded  on  the  sword  of  his  sire,  he 
created  Bernard  the  Dane  grand  seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  nor  could  he  hâve  confided  the  custody  of 
himself  and  duchy  to  more  safe  and  valiant  keeping. 
Louis  Outremer,  with  hypocritical  signs  of  grief  for 
the  assassination  of  his  benefactor,  William  Longue- 
Epée,  hastened  to  Rouen  to  succour  and  console  the 
young  Duke,  and  under  the  mask  of  tender  care  pos- 
sessed  himself  of  the  boy's  person.  Osmont  de 
Centvilles,  Richard's  tutor,  penetrated  the  insidious 
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dengm  of  ihe  king,  and  hastened  to  inform  the 
lenochal  of  the  plot.  Bernard  le  Danois,  at  the 
head  of  the  armed  citizens  of  Rouen,  promptiy  made 
that  appeal  to  Henry,  which  teaches  the  most  power- 
fol  despot  that  there  is  a  will  beyond  his  own.  Ri- 
chard was  instantly  restored.  How  Henry  at  length 
socceeded  in  entrapping  the  Duke  ;  the  manner  of 
hit  escape,  aided  bj  the  fûthfàl  Osmond,  in  a  tross 
of  haj  ;  the  policy  of  Bernard,  his  defeat  of  Henr^s 
prcjects;  the  re-instatement  of  Richard,  Bemard's 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  capture  of  Henry 
himself,  are  subjects  of  history  rather  tban  of  genea- 
logical  anecdote;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  that 
from  this  pure  fountain  sprang  the  rich  branches  of 
the  Harcourts,  which  hâve  embellished  Normandy, 
France,  and  £iigland«  Torf,  Lord  of  Torville,  which 
town  he  built,  succeeded  Bernard  in  ail  his  honours, 
and  from  Tourode  de  Pont-Audemer  sprang  the 
seigniories  of  Verilles,  Beaumont,  Meullent,  Leices- 
ter,  Warwick,  Neubourg,  and  Tunchâtel,  Lord  of 
Turqueville,  the  Sire  of  Amschetel,  Lord  of  Har- 
court,  and  Ësseline,  Countess  D'Eu.  I  do  not  meet 
with  the  Lord  of  Harcourt,  in  the  noble  muster-roU 
of  «TeUman  HiU>  ;'*  though  Robert,  Lord  of  Har- 

^  Wace  States  that  the  Lord  of  Harcourt  was  at  the  battle 
of  Haatings.  The  English  genealogists  also  make  the  Har- 
courts to  hâve  descended  from  their  brothers  Gerrais, 
Oeoffry,  and  Arnold,  who  assistée  the  Couqueror.  M.  Le 
Prérost  asserts  this  to  be  pure  invention.     Laroque  atates. 
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court,  was  killed  in  1068,  at  the  battle  of  Dover. 
From  Robert  sprang  Philip,  Bisbop  of  Bayeux,  and 
William  D*Harcourt,  who,  by  bis  valour  at  Tinche- 
bray,  long  held  tbe  victory  doubtful  ;  nor  was  he  less 
signalized  at  the  battle  of  Bourgtheronde,  against 
bis  cousin,  Valeran  de  Meullent.  In  1124,  he  went 
over  to  tbe  party  of  Henry  I.  This  family,  so  well 
known  by  its  exploits,  bas  fîlled  tbe  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  England,  France,  and  Normandy  ;  and 
its  bistory  is  interwoven  witb  tbat  of  ail  tbe  puissant 
families. 

Page  155.     {76,)^Walter  Giffard. 

Count  de  Longueville,  in  Caux*.    In  mentioning 
tbe  battle  of  Mortimer,   Walter  Giffard  bas  been 


that  it  was  Ralph,  second  son  of  Robert  TI.  Lord  of  Har- 
court,  who,  attaching  himself  to  John,  quitted  France  and 
became  the  root  of  the  English  Harcourts. 

^  The  Chroniques  de  Normendie  give  to  Walter  Giffard 
the  command  in  Caux,  at  the  time  of  the  Count  D'Arqués' 
revolt  ;  of  which  event,  and  of  the  French  aid,  informing  Wil- 
liam,— the  Duke,  with  that  celerity  which  is  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of,  and  fumishes  remarkable  traits  in  the  bis- 
tory  of  every  great  gênerai,  appeared  before  the  château 
D'Arqués  ;  having  made  his  way  from  Cotentin  with  such 
unrelaxing  speed,  that  but  six  of  his  suite  could  keep  pace 
with  their  vigorous  chief  :  **  Guillelmo  è  Constautino  pago 
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named  as  baving  a  command;  and  as  atnbassador 
to  tbe  king  of  Gallicia,  to  hun  was  entrusted  the 
délicate  négociation  of  a  union  between  that  monarch 
and  the  disconsolate  betrotbed  of  Harold,  tbe  heart- 
broken  Agatba,  daugbter  of  tbe  Conqueror.  At  the 
great  council  held  by  tbe  Duke  William  at  Lillebonne, 
Gifiàrd  was  summoned, 

"  E  Gautier  Giffart  a  mandé t 
Ki  done  esteit  de  grant  bonté  ; 

and  he  aided  bis  suzerain  by  a  levy  of  a  hundred 
soldiers  and  tbirty  sbips  :  ''  A  Waltero  Gifi&rdo, 
XXX.  cum  C.  militibus."  [MS,  List  Taylor.^  On 
80  important  an  occasion  as  tbe  battle  of  Hastings, 
every  tbing  becomes  interesting;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  tbat  tbe  first  charger  mounted  by  the 
Conqueror  was  tbe  magnificent  borse  brou^ht  by 
Giffard  from  St.  James  in  Gallicia,  a  présent  from 
the  King  to  tbe  Duke.  Imposing  was  tbe  spectacle  • 
wben  tbe  colossal  Conqueror  bestrode  that  proud 
and  fiery  steed.  Tbe  Viscount  Thouars  burst  forth 
in  exclamations  of  rapture  as  be  beheld  them^  which 
Wace  thus  records  : — 


ubi  certiorem  nuntium  accepit,  properabat  cum  tantft  céleri- 
tate,  ut  equi  comitantium,  praeter  sex,  omnes  priusquam 
perventum  ait  Ârcas  lassitudine  defecerint"  iGuill.  Piet.^ 
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**^  Sun  boen  cheval  fist  demander^ 
Ne  poeU  l'en  meillor  trover  ; 
D'Espaingne  U  oui  enveiê 
Un  ReU  par  tnuU  granl  amistié 

Tendi  sa  main,  li  règnes  prist, 
Pié  en  estrieu,  de  suz  s'asist  ; 
Li  cheval  poinst  è  porsailli, 
Toma  è  point  è  s'esverti. 
Li  Visquens  de  Toarz  guarda 
Cornent  li  Dus  armes  porta  ; 
A  sa  gent  a  entor  sei  dit  : 
Hom  mez  si  bel  armé  ne  vit, 
Ki  si  gentement  chevalchast. 
Ne  ki  si  bel  arme  portast, 
N'  à  ki  haubert  si  avenist. 
Ne  ki  lance  si  bien  brandist, 
Ki  en  cheval  si  bien  séist, 
Ki  si  tomast,  ne  si  tenist 
Soz  ciel  tel  Cl^valier  n*en  a 
Beau  quens  è  beau  rei  sera  ; 
Cumbaie  sei,  è  si  veinera; 
Tôt  seit  honi  ki  lifaldra." 

The  boly  banner,  bearing  the  wbite  symbol  of 
salvation  on  a  crimson  field,  sent  expressly  by  the 
Pope,  with  a  ring  containing  a  hair  of  St.  Peter,  was 
now  unfurled  by  the  Duke,  who,  calling  to  Ralph 
de  Couches,  hereditary  Gonfalonier,  presented  it  tô 
him,  and  bade  him  protect  the  sacred  charge  with 
the  valour  of  his  ancestors  which  had  won  him  such 

1 
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distinction;  but  tbe  valiant  Ralph  entreated  to  be 
released  from  sucb  service  on  tbat  day,  for  the  force 
of  twenty  men  nerved  bis  arm,  and  he  longed  to 
wreak  bavoc  on  tbe  Englisb  witb  bis  tbirsty  brand. 
The  Duke  tben  called  to  him,  Walter  Giffard  :  "Sire," 
exclaimed  Giffard,   "  look  on  tbis  furrowed   front, 
and  bead  grey  and  bald  ;  still  bave  T  force  to  lead  my 
numerous  vassals   in  tbe  tbickest  figbt;    nor  bave 
you  a  more  willing  or  dexterous  band  to  use  tbe 
keen  sword  or  manage  tbe  impetuous  destrier  ;  but 
I  pray  you  give  tbis  charge  to  some  youngster  long 
of  wind  and  equal  to  bear  its  burthen  through  tbe 
day."     **  By  tbe  splendour  of  God  !"  exclaimed  tbe 
ruffled  Duke,  "  I  believe,  my  lords,  you  would  betray 
me  !*'    "  Ah,  sire  !"  replied  De  Longueville,  "  I  seek 
but  tbe  place  wbere  I  can  render  best  service  ;  and 
be  it  needed,  am  ready  on  tbe  instant  to  ofTer  my 
beart  tbe  breast-plate  to  tbine,   and   pour  out  my 
life's  blood  for  thee  !"      "  On  my  faitb,**  rejoined 
tbe  Duke,  **  I  know  it  well  ;  ever  bave  I  loved  thee, 
Giffard  ;  and  bencefortb,  if  I  come  out  of  tbis  mêlëe 
alive,  dearer  thon  wilt  be  to  me.    Hère,  young  Tous- 
tain  ^,  I  bave  beard  of  tby  valour,  bear  this  banner 
wbere  I  ride."     Giffard's  exploits  were  equal  to  bis 
vaunt.    Tbe  bot  old  man,  at  the  close  of  tbe  glorious 

^  A  noble  and  distinguished  family  of  that  name,  of 
Haute -Normandie,  in  memory  of  this  circumstance,  bave 
for  supporters  to  their  escutcheon,  two  angels,  each  bearing 
a  banner. 
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day,  came  spurring  in  ail  haste  to  congratulate  tfae 
Duke  ;   but  when  he  found  the   Conqueror's  tent 
erected  on  the  battle-plain,  he,  with  the  prudence 
oi  âge,  besought  him  to  seek  the  security  of  some 
spot  unencumbered  by  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  since 
some  of  the  foe  but  slightly  wounded  or  lurking 
expressly  amidst  them,  might  during  the  night,  with 
an  assassines  blow,  destroy  the  life  they  dared  not 
opeiily  attack.     **  That  God,   Gifiard,''  replied  the 
Conqueror,  "  which  bas  protected  me  through  the 
day,  vvill  be  my  guardian  against  treason  through  the 
night  !     Let   us  unarm   and   to  our  repose."    The 
Conqueror,  in  the  dispensation  of  bis  favours,  forgot 
not  the  valiant  Walter  ;  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  great  grants  in 
that  county  :    '*  Gualterio   quoque  cognomento  Gi- 
fardo  Comitatum  Buckingeham."    [^Ord.  Vit.']     He 
lived  nût  long  to  enjoy  such  honours  ;  in  1070,  bis 
son,  Walter  Giffard,  entered  on  the  rich  inheritance. 
His  remains   were  conveyed  from  England  to  bis 
patrimonial  church,  Longueville  ;  the  priory  of  which 
owes  to  him  its  foundation  '.      To   the  ambitions 


^  There  is  a  charter  of  grant  in  the  Monast.  Ânglic.  by 
Walter  Giffard,  of  tithes  of  Buckingeham,  Burton,  Norton, 
Lamport,  Lillingston,  Lechampstide,  Bechampton,  Single- 
bury,  Bradewelle,  Lupton,  Molesho,  Blackelai,  Brichille, 
Badelesdon,  Burslai,  Sauneburn,  Litecote,  Chilton,  Wutton, 
Dorton,  Nesington,  Edingrave,  Policote,  Ârchecot,  Dumanne, 
Tulkesworth,  Romulo,  Chekeshende,  to  this  Priory. 


iatriguea  of  Agnea,  widow  of  the  second  Waltor,  ii 
attributed  tHe  poisoning  of  the  lovely  and  rirtuoDi 
Sibylle  of  CouTersans,  wife  of  Robert  Courtheuse. 


Page  155.    (77.)— The  moodj/  GrimauU  du  PUmù. 


When  in  1046,  Guy  of  Burgundy,  listeoing  to  the 
dictâtes  of  ambition,  forgot  the  sscred  obligations 
of  gratitude,  stifled  the  aeDtiments  of  fricDdabip,  and 
buTst  through  ail  the  tiee  of  consanguinity, — among 
tbe  iîret  to  wfaom  he  disclosed  his  project  of  diain- 
heriting  tbe  young  Duke  William,  was  Grimoult  du 
Plessis.  He  foond  tbat  powerful  baron,  wbo  des- 
pised  tbe  beardless  baatard,  ripe  for  tbis  purpoee  : — 
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"  Et  à  Grimoult  del  PleUseiz 
Ki  Willame  serveit  à  envieiz" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Grimoult  hastened  promptly  to  put  in  a  state  of 
defence  his  château  of  Plessis^  between  Coutance  and 
Quérentan,  Plessis-Grimoult  in  Calvados,  and  other 
strong  holds  ;  and  then  gave  his  gonfalon  to  the  wind, 
openly  defying  his  superior,  and  in  firm  alliance  with 
the  revolted  barons.  But  beyond  this  peijury  of  his 
oaths  to  the  Duke  Robert,  there  is  by  common  famé 
a  blacker  deed  that  stains  the  réputation  of  Grimoult. 
He  was  suspected  of  being,  if  not  a  participator  in 
the  murders  which  disgraced  his  party,  a  principal 
among  the  assassins  who  broke  with  murderous 
design  into  the  chamber  of  the  slumbering  Duke,  at 
Volognes.  At  least,  he  was  privy  to  the  foui  intent, 
the  perpetrators  were  his  friends,  and  the  exécration 
and  curses  of  the  country  fell  on  him. 

"  Grimoult  del  Pleisteiz  maldient 
E  cels  ki  en  GrimouU  se  fient." 

Roman  de  Rou. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  the  policy 
of  Henry  ;  but  whether  the  example  of  revolt  was 
offensive  to  him  ;  that  some  passing  recollection  of 
the  obligation  he  was  under  to  the  Duke  Robert 
moved  him  ;  or  that  Normandy,  weakened  by  intes- 
tine conflicts,  and  govemed  by  a  boy  under  bis 
tutorship,  was  nearer  to  his  grasp  than  if  ruled  by 
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the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  aided  by  Nëel,  Hamon-with- 
teeth,  [Haymon  Dentatus]  and  Grimoult  du  Plessis, — 
he  listened  with  affected  horror  to  the  Duke's  repré- 
sentation of  h  18  meditated  assassination  ;  readily  lent 
the  aid  he  sought  ;  and,  marching  in  person,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Duke,  encamping 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Laison,  between  Argencés 
and  Mezidon  ;  while  the  Duke,  leading  his  vassals 
of  Cauchoise,  Rouen,  Auge,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  and 
Kxmës,  occupied  the  ground  where  the  Muancë 
runs  by  Argencës.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  m  the 
mean  time,  joined  by  Nëel,  Grimoult  du  Plessis,  and 
their  friends,  lost  no  time  in  drawing  ont  his  forces 
at  Val-des-Dunes,  between  Argencés  and  Cinqueleix 
[Cinglas].  The  country  consists  of  extensive  plains, 
uninterrupted  by  rise  or  valley,  slightly  indining  on 
the  south-west,  towards  the  river  Orne. 

The  king  having  heard  mass  in  the  church  of  St. 
Brice  at  Valmeray,  began  to  draw  ont  his  lines  ;  while 
the  Duke,  having  strongly  posted  the  troops  fiir- 
nished  by  the  seigniors  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  tumed  Argenc^,  paaeed 
the  road  of  Berangier  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
united  his  army  with  that  of  France.  The  Normans 
occupied  the  right,  the  French  the  left,  facing  the 
west,  where  lay  the  enemy.  While  the  King  and 
the  Duke,  completely  armed,  and  each  with  a  bâton, 
rode  along  the  ranks  and  made  disposition  for  the 
battle,  in  the  distance  appeared  a  richly  caparisoned 
leader,  followed  by  twenty  seven  knights,  their  lances 
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borne  erect^  and  each  wearing  guimples.  The  King 
eagerly  enquires  of  William,  who  and  of  what  party 
was  that  rich  reinforcement  ?  "  By  his  gonfalon," 
said  the  Duke,  "  it  is  Ralph  Tesson  ;  his  heart  is 
mine,  though  by  the  great  promises  held  out,  his 
interest  lures  him  to  oppose  me.''  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  troop  drawing  np,  as  though  undecided 
on  which  side  to  array  themselves,  halted.  A  collo- 
quy  took  place,  in  which  the  knights  besought  the 
Baron  Tesson  ^  to  remember  his  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Robert,  the  duties  of  his  fiefs,  and  the  demands 
of  honour, — ail  of  which  he  would  transgress,  if  he 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  seignior.  "  Friends," 
replied  Tesson,  "  y  ou  say  rightly;''  and  spurring  up 
to  the  Duke,  struck  him  with  his  mailed  haud  ;  then 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  exclaimed,  "  Sire, 
I  swore  on  the  first  battle-plain  to  strike  you;  my 
oath  is  accomplished  ;  forgive  my  only  act  of  treason  ; 
receive  my  repentance  and  allegiance/'  But  now 
came  on  the  shock  of  battle.  The  French  and 
the  Cotentinois  encounter  breast  to  breast  in  a  ter- 
rifie charge.  The  lances  are  riven,  and  sword  to 
sword  the  desperate  fight  continues.  The  King  him- 
self was  80  closely  engaged  as  to  be  struck  down  by 
Hamon-auz-dents  ^  who  paid  with  his  life  this  at- 

*  So  rich  was  Tesson,  that  his  estâtes  were  equal  in  value 
to  a  third  of  Normandy. 

3  Notwithstanding  the  proverb  quoted,  p.  147,  and  the 
Chronique  de  Normendie,  which  states  that  it  was  Guil- 
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tempt  to  décide  the  fortune  of  the  âaj,  and  wbs 
borne  off  on  his  shield  dead.  The  beardless  'William 
[**  adhnc  imberbis/'  Ord,  Vit.']  on  that  day  performed 
prodigies  of  prowess  and  of  valour  ;  Hardy,  nephew 
of  Grimonlt  do  Plessis^  and  several  oihers  of  note, 
he  killed  witb  his  own  hand.  Ranulf  de  Bayeox, 
when  he  beheld  the  slaughter  of  his  party,  gare  np 
ail  for  losty  and  lightening  himself  of  lance  and  shièldy 
with  outBtretched  neck,  fled  the  plain.  The  ralorons 
Néel  and  stem  Grimonlt,  overpowered,  long,  atnb- 
bomly  yielded,  inch  by  inch,  the  ground;  but  at 
length  the  rout  became  gênerai.  The  fugitives, 
closely  pursued,  are  massacred  on  erery  aide  ;  many 
fearing  to  cross  the  Orne,  vainly  attempt  a  pass  by 
Alemaigne  and  St.  André  de  Fontenay  ;  others  are 
slaughtered  in  endeavouring  to  traverse  the  river;  and 
so  numerons  are  the  killed  and  drowned  that  the 
mills  of  Borbillon  are  obstructed  by  the  carcasses. 
Néel  fled  to  Brittany.  Guy,  wounded  in  the  battle, 
retreats  to  his  castle  of  Brionne,  where,  besieged  and 
taken,  he  is  banished  Normandy.  The  other  barons, 
less  implicated,  offering  oaths  of  fealty  and  hostages. 


lesen,  uncle  to  Hamon,  the  Lord  of  Thorigny,  Maissy,  and 
Creully,  who  unhorsed  King  Henry, — William  of  Malmes- 
bury  expressly  states,  "  Haimo  in  acie  caegus,  cujus  ioaignis 
violentia  laudatur,  quod  ipsum  regem  equo  dejecerat,  quare 
à  conçu rrentibus  stipatoribus  interemptus  pro  fortitudinis 
miraculo  régis  jiusu  egregiè  tumulatur." 
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and  to  demolish  their  castles^  are  pardoned.  But 
Griinoult  du  Plessis  made  prisoner,  and  accused  of 
attempting  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  is  con- 
veyed  to  the  tower  of  Rouen.  Grimoult  déclares 
his  innocence,  and  against  the  chief  impeacher.  Salie, 
son  of  Huon,  one  of  his  own  knights,  appeals  to 
the  ordeal  of  battle.  The  day  is  fixed  ;  the  mom 
appears  ;  the  lists  are  called  ;  Grimoult  is  found  dead 
in  his  dungeon  ;  and  as  he  lay,  with  fetters  on  his 
feet,  the  hody  is  conveyed  without  the  town,  and 
huried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark.  His  castles  were 
rased;  his  possessions  divided;  one  half  rewarded 
the  adhérents  of  William  at  the  battle  of  Val-des- 
DuneSy  the  other  enriched  the  cathedral  and  diocèse 
of  Bayeux.  The  ruins  of  the  demolished  château  du 
Plessis,  picturesquely  placed  about  a  league  to  the 
east  of  Lythaire,  near  Moncastre,  still  offer  évidence 
of  the  possessor's  power  and  guilt,  and  William's 
auger  ;  of  which  the  charter  of  grant  of  the  lands 
of  Grimoult,  and  the  foundation  of  a  priory  built 
by  that  Prince  on  the  site  of  the  demolished  castle 
of  Plessis-Grimoult  in  Calvados,  bear  not  less  im- 
perishable  record. 

This  curions  document,  dated  1074,  runs  thus  : — 
«  Ego  Willelmus  Rex  Anglorum  et  Normannorum 
dominus,  pro  absolutione  peccatorum  meorum,  et  pro 
reginà  conjuge  meâ  Mathilde  et  pro  filiis  meis,  necnon 
et  pro  amore  Bajocensis  Episcopi,  fratris  mei  Odonis, 
Sanctœ  Ecclesiae  Bajocensi  in  honorem  beatae  Dei 
genetricis  Mariœ  constitutse,  dono  terram  quœ  dicitur 
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Placitis  quietam  ab  omnium  consnetudinnm  exac- 
tione  et  omnia  appenditia  ejus   ....   et  terram  in 
quâ   mansit  Grimoldus   in   civitate   Bajocensi  qiue 
omnia    olim   tenuit   supradictus    Grimoldus    et   de 
qoibus  eidém  Sanctœ  Ecdesiae,  quam  supra  dizimus, 
servivit  ;  nunc  verè  quam  ipse  perfidus  pro  reatu  infi- 
delitatis  suœ  et  crimine  insidiarum  suarum  quibus  ad- 
versum  me  peijuraverat,  jure  justitiœ,  sibi  et  hœredi- 
bus  suis  perdidit,  do  illa  sanctœ  supradictœ  Ecclesiie 
in  dominium  quietum,  ejusque  Episcopo,  fratri  meo 
Odoni,  omnibusque  ejus  successoribus  Episcopis  in 
futura  tempora  ;    omnia  ea  prorsus    intentione  ut 
Deus  pater^  omnium  creator,  ejusque  unigenitus  filios 
Dominus  et  redemptor  noster  Jésus  Cbristus,  am- 
borumque  amor,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  in  resurrectione 
sanctorum  perenniter  regnaturus,  eam  partem  mihi  in 
gloriâ  futurâ  tribuat  ipse  trinus  et  unus  Deus,  omni- 
potens  et  pius,  vivens  et  regnans  per  omnia  saecula 
sceculorum.  Amen.       Hoc    scriptmn  confirmo  Ego 
Willehnus  Rex  manu  meà:  et  conjuz  mea  Matbildis 
regina,  et  filii  mei  Robertus  et  Willeknus»  et  Prin- 
cipes regni  mei,  ut  sit  firmum  et  ratum  in  omni 
futuro  tempore  adversus  onmes  calumnias  usque  in 
finem  sceculi.  Amen.     Signum  Willelmi,  régis  Anglo- 
rum.     Sig.  Matbildis,  reginœ.    Sig.  Roberti,  comitis 
Cenomannensium.    Sig.  Willelmi,  filii  ejus.    Sig.  Jo- 
bannis,  archiepiscopi.     Sig.   Hugonis,  Luxoviensis 
episcopL     Sig.  Gisleberti,  Ebroicensis  episcopi.     Sig. 
Rogerii  de  Bellomonte.   Sig.  Roberti  Moritonii.   Sig. 
Rogerii,  comitis  Salopesberiensis.   Sig.  Ricardi»  vïe^ 
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comitis.  Sig.  Nicolai,  abbatis  Sancti  Andoëni.  Sig. 
Gerberti,  abbatis  Sancti  Wandregesili.  Sig.  Duran- 
dis,  abbatis  de  Troanio.  Sig.  Vitalis,  abbatis  Sanctœ 
Mariae  Bemaio.  Sig.  Roberti  de  Bello  monte.  Sig. 
Osmundi,  capellani  régis  Willelmi.  Sig.  Osberni  Gi- 
fardi.  Sig.  Ricardi  de  Corceio.  Sig.  Reginaldi  de 
Nouant,  Sig.  Radulphi  de  Monte  Pinconis.  Sig. 
Roberti,  filii  Hamonis.  Sig.  Balduini,  filii  comitis 
Gisleberti.  Sig.  Willelmi  Paganelli.  Sig.  Gervasii 
de  Damfront,    Sig.  Eudonis,  dapiferi."  {^Gall.  Christ.'] 

Page  156.     (78.) — Robert  de  GrentmesneL 

In  the  battle  which  overthrew  the  presumptuous 
Roger  de  Toesny  and  bis  partizans  in  revoit  against 
the  boy-duke  William,  Robert  de  Grentmesnel,  or 
Grandmesnil  ^,  in  tbe  arrondissement  of  Lisieux,  re- 
ceived  a  mortal  wound.  While  life  still  remained,  he 
sent  for  bis  beloved  Hadvisa,  and  bis  sons  Hugh  and 
Robert,  between  whom  he  divided  bis  land  equally, 
eamestly  conjming  them  to  love  as  bimself  tbeir 
infant  brother  Arnold,  and  with  brotherly  solicitude 
protect  him,  until  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Linger- 
ing  thus  three  weeks  the  noble  Robert  died.  **  Ibi 
Robertus  Grentemaisnil  lethale  vulnus  accepit  ;  qui 

*  With  some  adjunct  **  Mesnil,"  derived  froni  "Mansio,"  a 
sort  of  post-house  or  station,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  placed  near  towns,  forma  throughout  Normandy  the 
appellation  of  small  boroughs. 
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po8t  ires  hebdomadas  XIV.  kal.  Julii  obiit.  Porro 
ante  mortem  suam»  &c.''  [WiU.Gem.']  Hugo  and  Bo- 
bert»  influenced  by  that  pious  feeliog  which  pervadad 
manj  of  the  Norman  nobles,  and  induced  them  eitlier 
to  found  monasteries  or  rebuild  those  which  their 
unb^>tized  ancestors  had  destroyed,  determined  to 
erect  a  cœnobium  at  Noireau,  near  Falaise  ;  but  thét 
unde,  William  de  Giroie,  who  since  the  horrible  mu- 
tilations inflicted  on  him  by  William  of  Bellôme^  [tee 
note  53]  [**  unde  pro  tanto  £Eu:more  perosus  cnnctit 
factus  est/'  Ord.  Vit,']  had  entered  the  convent  of 
Bec,  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  more  fitting  site,  the 
spot  where  the  angel  had  conducted  the  vénérable 
St.  Evroult,  when  that  holy  man  sought  a  place  in 
which  he  could  best  wrestle  with  Satan;  a  spot 
whereon  Saint  Evroult  had  raised  two  from  the 
dead,  and  rendered  famous  by  the  performance  of 
many  otber  miracles.  In  a  discourse  of  some  length, 
William  de  Giroie  maintains,  that  no  spot  so  merited 
the  attention  of  his  nephews.  There  were  the  sacred 
hermitage  of  St.  Evroult,  and  the  ruins  of  the  pious 
édifices  built  by  Sigebert,  Chilperic,  and  Childeric  ;  its 
soil,  too,  enricbed  by  the  asbes  of  numerous  saintly 
bodies,  who  at  the  résurrection  of  the  just  would  ap- 
pear  in  glory  ;  it  was  exactly  suited  also  to  the  meek 
in  spirit,  to  whom  heaven  was  promised;  barren, 
uncultivated,  the  land  wanting  vines  and  olives,  the 
rivers  fish  ;  but  the  Lord  was  able  to  spread  a  table 
in  tbe  désert,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement.    Thèse  arguments  prevailed;  magnificent 
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grants^  with  permission  of  the  Duke  William,  sub- 
sequently  confirmed  by  a  diploma  of  Henry  I.  were 
by  Hugo  and  Robert  made  to  St.  Evroult,  and  the 
érection  of  that  monastery  forthwith  commenced: 
"  Normanni  interea  proceres  ubique  nova  erigebant 
monasteria,  seu  antiqua  quae  majores  eorum  destrux- 
issent  redintegrare  nitebantur.  Ëadem  cupido  Hugo- 
nem  et  Robertum  filios  Roberti  de  Ghrentmaisnilio  et 
Hadvisae  filiœ  Geroii  subiit,  consilioque  inito  apud 
Nuceretum  prope  Falasiam  monasterium  aedificare 
decreverant  ;  sed  avunculus  eorum  Willelmus  Beccen- 
sis  Monachus  eos  à  sententia  dimovit,  induxitque  ut 
caenobium  olim  à  Sancto  Ëbrulfo  constructum  reno- 
varent.''  {_G(dL  Christ,']  "  Uticensis  locus^  ad  quem 
Deus  venerabilem  Ebrulfum  per  angelum  suum 
direxit^  pauperibus  spiritus  quibus  regnum  cœlorum 
promittitur  satis  congruit.  Nam  spiritu  Sancti  Pétri 
Basilica  ibidem  adhuc  permanet  ;  et  amplius  ager  ubi 
hortus  et  viridaria  fieri  possunt  drcumjacet,  terra 
quippe  inculta  et  sterilis  est,  sed  Dominus  servis  suis 
parare  mensam  in  deserto  potens  est  ;  piscosa  quidem 
flumina  et  uberes  vineœ  desunt,  sed  densum  nemus, 
et  habDes  ad  bibendum  fontes  praesto  sunt.  Multorum 
quoque  sanctorum  corpora  ibidem  requiescnint,  quae 
cum  ingenti  gloriâ  in  extremo  die  resurrectura  sunt." 
IWiU.  Gem.'] 

Hugo  de  Grentmesnil's  first  military  exploit  on 
record  was  under  the  eye  of  William,  against  So- 
renges,  who  had  wasted  the  coimtry,  and  turned  the 
cathedral  of  Sees  into  a  stable  :    "  Ac  proximum 
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pagtnn  transiit  Hugo  de  Grentmasnilio  ;   aliosque  bo- 
rooes  cnm  tnnnis  sais  secimi  addnxit  et  Sorengos  in 
torri  monasterii  fortiter  expognare  fecît  ....  Gras- 
antes  in  monasteni  pnedia  Sorengianos  milites  Ivonis 
pontificis,  Hugo  de  Grentmaanilio  viribns  repressit  ac 
dianpaTit.'*  [GaU  Cftriff.]      He    fell,    however,  in 
1063,  throogh  the  intrigoes  of  Roger  de  Montgomery 
and  his  artfhl  wife  Mabfl,  nnder  the  displeasnre  of  the 
in&toated  Dnke  :  "  Tnnc  Rogerius  de  Monte-Grome- 
rici  et  Mabilia  ....  blandis  adohitionibus  sibi  Docem 
allidebant  et  contra  vicinos  suos  callidis  factionibus 
commotom  acriiks  ad  iram  concitabant.**  [^Ord,  VU.] 
Nor  did  Robert  de  Grentmesnil,  who,  quitting  ara», 
had  assumed  the  frock  and  become  abbot  of  St. 
ETroult,  escape  ;  both  were  baniahed.     Orderic  Vital 
holda  Hngo  void  of  ail  offence  :  "  sine  probabilibus 
culpis."    The  Gai.  Christiana  attributes^  however,  to 
Robert  certain  inconsiderate  expressions»  **  De  qni- 
busdam  improvide  dictis  accusatus.     Qoibos  auditis 
Dux  ira  ezcandait»  &c.''    Robert  ftew  to  tbe  Pope; 
who,  sending  by  two  cardinals  his  letters  to  the  Duke, 
succeeded  in  reconciling  them,  in  which  grâce  it  is 
probable  Hugo  also  partook.    William  of  Poitiers  in- 
forms  xïs,  that  Hugo  accompanied  William»  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  where 
an  accident»  which  drew  on  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  army»  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    In  manœuv- 
ring  his  horse,  the  bit  snapped  ;  and  tbe  powerful, 
high-mettled  animal»  finding  himself  free»  leaped  one 
of  the  fosses  which  defended  the  Ënglish  position» 
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and  bore  his  rider  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
A  hundred  axes  are  uplifted  to  fell  the  audacious 
Norman  ;  but  scared  by  their  gleam,  with  a  sudden 
bound;  the  fiery  charger  carries  his  rider  ont  of 
danger,  and  disappoints  the  foe  of  their  noble  prey. 
William,  who  ever  noted  valour,  rewarded  Hugh  de 
Grentmesnil  with  above  a  hundred  manors,  the  go- 
vernment  of  Hampshire,  and  created  bim  Viscount 
of  Leicester  :  *'  Hugono  verè  de  Greuteraaisnilio 
municipatum  Leyrecestrae."  [Ord,  Vit,'\  He  was 
also  associated  with  the  Bishop  Odo  and  William 
Fitz-Osberne  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Pressed 
however  by  the  solicitations  of  his  wife  Adelede  Beau- 
mont,  the  disorders  which  his  protracted  absence 
caused  throughout  his  baronies,  and  perhaps  glad 
to  escape  from  the  butchery  of  his  post, — ^regardless 
of  the  Conqueror's  bribes  and  menaces,  he  decided 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Humphry  de  Teilleul,  Go- 
vemor  of  Hastings,  to  return  to  Normandy.  It  has 
been  already  said,  [page  74,  vol.  IL]  that  this  désertion 
of  his  master  cost  him  bis  newly-acquired  estâtes  in 
Ëngland.  Hume,  and  the  Ënglish  historians  state 
Alberic  his  son  to  hâve  foroented  the  quarrel  which 
unsheathed  the  sword  of  Robert  against  his  august 
father.  The  Norman  writers,  however,  give  Hugh  no 
son  of  that  name,  and  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  sided  not 
with  the  party  of  that  luckless  Prince  ;  since  in  1091» 
we  find  him  with  his  vénérable  breast  still  labouring 
beneath  the  cuirass,  aiding  the  vétéran  De  Courcy  to 
hold  out  his  château  against  Courteheuse,  until  the 
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arriral  of  Rufiu  *boiild  raise  the  nega.     A  very  few 
yean  after  thia  perîod,  and  the  tnrmoil  of  the  irorld 


and  bU  ita  intereeta  were  closed  on  I>e  Grentmeanil. 
His  body,  preserved  io  aelt  and  carefully  enveloped 
in  a  bullock'a  hide,  ["  salitum  et  corio  bovia  optimè 
conautum"]  wbb  conveyed  by  Bernard  and  David, 
moDka,  from  England  to  St.  Evroult,  where  with 
much  pomp  he  received  burial.  Beaidea  William, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  tbe  duke  of  Apulia,  and 
another  son,  Hugo,  who  accompanied  Robert  to  the 
Craaade,  he  bad  two  daughtera,  Rohaia,  married  to 
Robert,  Bon  of  hia  ancient  friend  Richard  de  Conrcy, 
and  Agnea,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Monlinca,  banished 
by  Henry  I.  In  1136,  Robert,  the  eldeat  son  of 
Hugh,  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  liea  with  two  of  his 
vives  bnried  at  St.  Evronlt  ; — tbe  only  onc,  Orderic 
1 
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Vital  remarks,  of  this  numerous  and  handsome  family, 
to  whom  long  life  was  permitted  :  "  Tantam  proge- 
niem  et  tam  speciosam  multifida  sors  involvit  et  nuUi 
ex  his  praeter  Robertum  ad  canos  usque  vivere  per- 
misit  .  .  .  nec  placida  felicitate  diutius  potiti  sunt." 

Page  156.     (j9.)—Montbray. 

Roger  de  Montbray,  or  Mowbray,  according  to  the 
English  orthograpby,  brother  to  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of 
Coutance^   [who,  according  to  Orderic  Vital,  was 
more  fitted  to  form  heroes  for  the  fight,  than  saints 
for  the  altar]  and  father  of  Robert  de  Mowbray^  Ëarl 
of  Northumberland.    To  Robert,  his  uncle,  the  Bi- 
shop Geoffrey  bequeathed  248  manors,  granted  to 
him  by  the  Conqueror.    The  ambition  of  De  Mow- 
bray increased,  however,  with  his  power  ;  he  leagued 
with  many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  to  overthrow 
Rufus,   and   establish   Stephen   d'Albemarle  on  the 
thronc.     Rufus  making  timely  discovery  of  this  plot, 
confiscated  the  immense  possessions  of  Robert  de 
Mowbray,  which  passed  with  his  name  to  his  cousin 
^éel  d'Aubigny,  (note  15.)  and  threw  him  into  prison  ; 
"^herein,  after  a  lingering  captivity  of  thirty  years, 
lie  expired.    The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Moutbray 
overlook  the  town  of  that  name,  which  lies  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  between  Ville- 
^ieu-les-poeles  and  Pont-Farcy. 
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Page  1 58.     (80.)— IX»  Aie  !  Mat^'oe,  Sec. 

*•  Dex  Aïe  !"  the  war  cry   of   tbe   Normans,  to 
whicb  William  added,  "  et  mon  droit,''  at  tbe  battle 
of  HastiDgs.      "  Montjoie  !"    the  war    cry    of  the 
French  ;  "  Asraz  !"  of  the  Flemings;  "  Valie  !"  of 
tbe  Angevins.    To  thèse  it  may  not  be  unamusing 
to  add,  "  Maslon  !  maslon  !"  the  cry  of  the  Bretons  ; 
"  Chartres  et  passe  avant!"  the  counts  of  Chartres; 
"  Saint  Amant  !  Sire,  Saint  Amant  !''  tbe  lords  of 
Thorigny  ;  "  Saint  Michel  !"  the  Cotentinois;  "  Saint 
Sever!  Sire,  Saint  Sevoir!"  the  counts  du  Bessin. 
Wace  tells  us,  the  ËDglish  at  the  battle  of  HastiDgs 
charged,  crying,  "  Ut  !  ut  !"  "  out  !  out  !"  probably 
calling  to  their  companions  to  leave  tbeir  entrench- 
ments,  or  addressed  to  the  Normans,  expressive  of 
their  détermination  to  expel  them  : 

"  La  gent  Englesche  :   Ut  s'etcrie" 

They  also  frequently  invoked  the  boly  cross,  and 
the  name  of  God  : — 

"  Olicrosse  savent  crioent, 
E  Godemite  reclamoent  : 
Olîcrosse  est  en  Engleiz 
Ke  Sainte  Croix  est  en  Franceiz, 
E  Godemite  altretant 
Com  en  Franceiz  Dex  tôt  poissant,** 


KOTES.  2ÔÔ 

This  cry  might  also  mean,  that  by  "  6od'«  might," 
power,  and  help,  they  would  conquer. 

M.  Pluquet  considéra  thc  cry  of  "  Tur  aïe  !"  used 
at  the  battle  of  Val-des-Dunes,  by  the  Normans 
under  Ralph  Tesson,  as  an  appeal  to  the  god  Thor^ 
a  curions  vestige  of  the  Scandinavian  worship.  M. 
A.  Le  Prévost  sees  in  it,  however,  nothing  more  than 
"  Thury,"  probably  the  capital  of  Tesson's  estâtes. 

Page  158.     (S\.)^Quens. 

A  title  frequently  given  by  Wace  to  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy.  M.  Pluquet  remarks  on  this  word,  that 
until  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy took  indifferently  the  titles  of  Duke  or  Count. 
*'  Quens/'  however,  beara  an  évident  affinity  of  dé- 
rivation with  "  Koing,"  "  Kôning,"  "  King,''  from 
the  Word  "  Gyniiig,"  cunning,  the  title  of  ail  the 
ancient  German  monarchs;  and  hence  more  équi- 
valent to  "  Rosch,"  "  Resch,"  "  Reix/'  "  Rex," 
"  Rey,"  "  Roi/'  than "Comes/'  "Comtes,"  "Conte," 
*'  Count,"  which  in  its  origin  bas  rather  a  civil  than 
a  military  dignity.  Wace  also  gives  to  the  Duke 
the  title  of  "  Li  Cunte." 

Page  172.     (82.) — Famous  andhoncured. 

The  Dukes  of  Normandy  were  great  patrons  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  nor  less  lovers  of  poetry. 
Henry  I.  and  Richard  Cœur-de-Lion  did  not  disdain 
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to  mingle  with  the  victorioas  laorel  the  poetic  bay. 
As  early  as  Richard  I.  the  poets  and  musicians  were 
of  such  importance,  that  Ralph  Torte,  bis  seneacbal, 
is  accused  of  tuming  the  court  to  destruction,  and 
drew  on  himself  universal  indignation,  because  in 
his  parsimony,  which  induced  him  also  to  diminish 
to  eighteen  and  twelve  deniers  per  diem  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  he  dismissed  them  : — 

**  Ne  lessoit  en  la  cor  jugléor  ne  garchom, 
La  cort  enfu  tornée  à  grant  destrucion: 
Raol  en  deservi  mainte  nuUèichon,** 

Dudon  St.  Quentin  commenced  his  history  as  a 
mark  of  his  dévotion  to  Richard  I.  ;  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  innumerable  benefits  he  had  received  from 
that  Duke.  Hardly  commenced,  he  is  afflicted  by 
the  news  of  Richard's  death,  966,  and  abandons  his 
work,  until  again  entreated  to  take  it  up  by  Richard 
II.  William  of  Jumi^es,  in  a  letter  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  dedicates  to  him  his  history.  William 
of  Poitiers,  the  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
long  his  chaplain.  Ingulphus,  from  his  leaming,  was 
much  loved  by  William,  who  made  him  his  secretary. 
Robert  Wace  was  made  a  prebend  of  Bayeux  by 
Henry  II.,  and  as  well  as  Benoît  de  St.  More,  who 
wrote  at  that  monarch's  request  his  poem  of  "  L'Es- 
toire  et  la  Généalogie  des  Ducs  ki  unt  esté  par  ordre 
en  Normendie,"  was  high  in  his  favour. 
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Page  172.     (83.)— 7^  Island. 

This  beautiful  and  fertile  appanage  of  the  kings  of 
Ëngland  bas  remained  unstained  by  disloyalty,  or 
it8  soil  polluted  by  hostile  tread,  since  the  Conqneror 
attached  it  to  the  throne.  It  can  hardly  be  ezcepted 
to  this^  that  once  a  bold  coup-de-main  was  essayed 
by  France  with  momentary  success;  for  in  a  few  hours 
the  presumptuous  adventurers  found  their  grave. 
The  valour  of  the  exploit  affords  a  brilliant  page  in 
the  annals  of  the  island's  history.  The  tombs  of 
the  patriots,  defenders  of  their  conntry,  ennoble  the 
land,  and  the  shot  which  remains  immnred  in  the 
houses  of  St.  Hillier,  bear  record  of  the  fnry  with 
which  8uch  aggression  was  repulsed.  Indep«adent 
of  both  houses  of  British  législature,  acknowledging 
but  the  jurisprudence  of  the  king  in  council.  Jersey 
obeys  the  ancient  laws  of  Rollo,  and  retains  the 
Norman  dialect  ;  that  dialect  which  monarchs  were 
fain  to  study,  and  in  whose  first  accents  the  Trou- 
vères sang  the  wild  strains  of  their  heroic  poetry. 
The  intermizture  of  purely  pronounced  Ënglish  names 
of  modem  household,  and  manufactured  articles, 
greatly  increase  its  original  naïveté. 

In  its  organization,  no  state  can  be  more  warlike, 
since  ail  its  inhabitants,  from  the  âge  of  sizteen  to 
sixty,  are  enrolled  and  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms; 
even  the  old,  sick,  and  hait,  unable  to  bear  their 
burthen,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  quota  for  the  equip- 
ment  of  the  rest,  and  are  placed  in  the  différent  bu- 
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reaux  of  the  military  offices,  or  employed  in  copying 
orders. 

To  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  Island's  inde- 
pendence,  an- inhabitant  must  be  a  native,  or  possess 
there  bonâ  fide  property. 

It  is  now  some  years  (and  then  my  stay  was 
but  of  a  few  days)  since  I  visited  this  cbarmiDg 
spot.  Without  notes,  or  ever  having  been  able  to 
consult  any  work  that  might  refresb  my  memory, 
much,  the  description  of  which  would  hâve  given 
an  interest  to  this  taie,  must  hâve  escaped  my  recol- 
lection. On  its  records  are,  however,  indelibly  en- 
graven  the  hospitality  I  met  there,  and  the  charms 
of  its  amiable  women.  Should  this  story  remain 
déficient  of  a  view  of  the  Hougue  Bie  de  Hambie, 
it  owes  its  loss  to  the  hurry  of  the  packet's  sailing, 
which  prevented  my  receiving  a  sketch  by  her  own 
tasteful  hand  promised  by  the  accomplished  daugbter 
of  the  grand  Bailiff,  on  whose  patemal  estate  the 
monument  stands.  I  hâve  waltzed  at  many  courts, 
but  in  none  hâve  met  a  partner  in  that  enchanting 
dance,  who  possessed  in  like  perfection  witb  this 
young  lady  the  natural  unattainable  grâce  and  senti- 
ment of  dance. 

Page  177*     (84.) — Bound  by  oath  in  common  cause. 

"  .  .  .  .  Contigit  quoddam  pestiferi  oriri  semina- 
rium  dissidii.  Nam  rustici  unanimes  per  diverses 
totius  Normannicœ  patriœ  comitatus,  plurima  agentes 
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conventicula,  juxtà  suos  libitus  vivere  decemebant." 
[^fVill  Gemm.']  Robert  Wace  also,  as  far  back  as 
tbe  reign  of  Duke  Richard  II.  informs  us,  that  the 
peasants  and  vilaius  formed  commonsS  and  by 
twenties,  thirties,  and  hundreds,  held  several  par- 
liaments  : — 

'*  Par  vinz,  par  trentaines^  par  cenz, 
Unt  tenj/tz  plusurs  parlemenz" — 

Roman  de  Rou. 

wherein  they  enumerated  their  griefs,  which  they 
insisted  sprung  from  the  state  of  the  laws,  that  in 
every  way  favoured  and  protected  the  cupidity  of 
their  superiors,  from  whom  they  received  nothing 
but  oppression  and  exaction.  To  hope  for  any  terms 
was  idle  ;  they  were  defrauded  of  the  just  value  of 
their  daily  labour,  and  each  hour  but  increased  the 
misery  of  a  condition  which  was  one  of  absolute 
penury  and  exhaustion.  The  past  year  had  been 
bad,  but  the  prospect  of  the  présent  was  worse,  since 

'  M.  Henault  agrées  with  Basnage  in  believîng  that  pre- 
vious  to  the  cession  of  part  of  Neustria  to  the  Norman», 
many  of  the  towns,  burghs,  and  even  villages  had  the  pri-. 
vilege  of  holding  commons  ;  and  hence  sprang  the  rights  of 
freehold  (franc  aleu)  and  burgage  tenure.  The  burgage 
tenure  he  makes  to  differ  from  franc  aleu,  in  that  it  admits 
a  lord  :  **  In  tenure  autem  par  burgagium  sciendum  est 
quod  possunt  vendi  et  erai  ut  mobile."  [^Fet,  Consuet.^ 
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each  day  their  cattle  were  distrained  for  taxes  and 
rates,  tbemselves  dîstressed  by  lawsuits  and  quarrels, 
and  overburthened  by  old  and  new  imposts;  nor 
could  tbey  enjoy  one  bour  of  rest  and  repose,  so  were 
tbey  vexed  by  writs  and  summonses, — toilage  of 
wood,  toilage  of  water,  toilage  of  roads,  toilage  of 
miles,  toilage  of  money,  toilage  of  canals,  toilage  of 
fealty,  toilage  of  war,  toilage  of  aids,  so  many  and  to 
sucb  extent  bad  tbe  imposts  arrived,  tbat  no  man 
could  call  bis  soûl  bis  own.  Tbe  country  was  over- 
run  witb  lawyers,  bailifis,  and  constables,  ail  greedy 
of  exacting  tbeir  fées,  and  by  force  making  seizures 
of  wbat  little  tbey  possessed.  Since  tben  tbey  could 
not  défend  tbeir  cabins  or  tbemselves  against  tbeir 
lords  and  tbeir  agents,  wbo  kept  no  covenant  witb 
tbem,  tbey  bad  better  at  once  abandon  tbe  land,  and 
emigrate,  tban  live  in  sucb  slavery.  "  Wboresons/' 
a  stout  labourer  addressed  tbem,  "  wbose  fault  is  it 
if  you  are  tbus  wronged  ?  Are  you  not  men  as  well 
as  your  oppressors  ?  are  your  bands  less  hard  ?  your 
arms  less  sinewy  ?  your  bodies  less  gaunt  and  square, 
or  are  you  more  délicate  and  afraid  of  a  scratcb  ? 
Courage  is  ail  you  want,  Men,  to  at  once  break  tbeir 
yoke  and  release  yourselves  from  bondage  !  Let  us 
by  oatbs  unité,  stick  to  one  anotber,  défend  our  fire- 
sides  and  ourselves;  and  if  tbey  dare  to  oppose  us, 
we  can  bring  tbirty  or  forty  stout,  active  peasants, 
fit  for  figbt,  to  every  noble.  Tbe  devil's  in  it  if 
twenty  or  tbirty  fine  young  lads,  an'  tbey  bave  a 
mind,  can't  défend  tbemselves  against  one  !     Arm 
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yourselveSy  then,  with  pitchforks  and  staves,  with 
pikes  and  shillelahs,  with  bows>  with  hatchets,  and 
Scythes  ;  let  them  take  stones  who  can  find  no  better 
weapon!  Why  our  very  numbers  are  enough  to 
daunt  our  niasters  ;  and  thus  we  wiU  march  to  the 
woods.  If  any  one  wants  a  fine  timber,  let  him  fell 
it,  a  fat  buck,  let  him  knock  it  on  the  head,  take 
what  iish  he  pleases  from  the  stews  and  rivers  ;  or, 
if  he  likes  it  better,  let  him  stick  the  first  sleeky  ewe 
or  portly  bullock  he  meets  in  the  pastures.  With  every 
thing  we  will  do  as  we  please,  and  ail  that  moves  in 
wood,  water,  and  plain,  we'll  enjoy  in  common." 

''  Filz  à  putain,  dient  auquant. 
Pur  kei  nus  laissum  damagier  ? 
Metum  nus  fors  de  lor  dangier  ; 
Nus  sûmes  homes  eum  il  sunt  ; 
Tex  membres  avum  cum  il  unt, 
Et  altresi  granz  cors  avum 
Et  altretant  sofrir  poum 
Ne  nus  faut  fors  cuer  sulement. 
Alium  nus  par  serement 
Nos  aveir  è  nus  derfendum 
E  tuit  ensemle  nus  tenum  ; 
E  se  nus  voilent  guerréier, 
Bien  avum  cuntre  un  Chevalier 
Trente  u  quarante  paizans, 
Maniables  è  cumbatans. 
Malveis  serunt  se  vint  u  trente 
Bacheter  de  bêle  juvente 
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Ki  éPun  ne  te  porrunt  des/endre 

,S*U  voient  ensemie  prendre, 

A  mackmes  i  a  grant  peuSf 

A  sajetet  et  as  tineut, 

A»  arcSf  as  haches,  as  gisarmes, 

Et  as  pierres  ki  n*ara  armes  ; 

Od  la  grant  genz  ke  nus  otmm, 

Des  Chevaliers  nus  desfendum 

Einsi  porum  aler  as  bois 

Abres  trenchier  è  prendre  à  chois 

Es  vivers  prendre  i  peissuns. 

Et  as  forez  U  veneisuns 

De  tutferum  nos  volentez 

De  boiz,  de  eufes,  è  de  prez." 

Roman  de  Rou. 

**  Quatenus  tam  in  sylvarum  compendiis,  quàm  in 
aquanim  commerciis^uullo  obsistente  ante  statuti  juris 
obice,  legibus  uterentur  suis/'  [^WiU.  Gem.']  Moved 
by  tbis  and  snch  addresses,  tbey  bound  themselves 
by  oatbs,  and  electing  from  ont  tbeir  number  those 
wbom  they  deemed  most  able,  and  the  best  speak- 
ers, sent  them  tbrough  tbe  land  to  organize  clubs  and 
receive  oaths  : — 

'*  Eslig  unt  ne  sai  kels  ne  kanz 
Des  plus  kuint,  i  des  miex  parktnz 
Ki  par  tuit  li  paix  irunt 
E  li  seremenz  rechevrunt." 

Roman  de  Rou. 
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''  Quae  ut.  rata  manerent,  ab  uno  quoque  cœtu 
furentis  vulgi  duo  eliguutur  legati,  qui  décréta  ad 
Mediterraneum  roboranda  ferrent  conventum."  [FFïZ. 
Gem.']  In  the  garrulity  of  drunkenness  or  passion, 
or  by  the  indiscrétion  of  some  coward,  the  existence 
of  such  assemblies,  and  that  the  ''vilains  cumune 
fasoient^"  was  soon  discovered  to  Richard,  who  put  in 
commission  his  uncle,  Ralph  d'Ivry,  to  suppress 
them.  The  Count  d*Ivry,  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
spies,  soon  marked  out  the  delegates,  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  leaders  ;  thèse  he  had  seized,  had  roany 
impaled,  drew  out  their  teeth,  tore  out  their  eyes, 
eut  off  their  hands  ; 

"  J  plasursfist  traire  les  denz, 
E  H  aïtresfist  espercer, 
Traire  les  oils,  H  puings  colper.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

"  Cunctos  confestim  legatos  cum  nonnullis  aliis 
cepit,  truncatisque  manibus  ac  pedibus,  inutiles  suis 
remisit/'  [^fVill.  Gem."]  and  those  who  murmured  he 
had  bumt  alive,  or  thrown  into  boiling  lead.  Thus 
thèse  misérable  persons  became  horrible  to  look  on, 
and  known  wheresoever  they  went.  Terrified  by  the 
active  and  sanguinary  measures  of  Ralph  d'Ivry,  the 
commons  broke  up,  and  desisted  from  their  enter- 
prize  ;  the  richer  were  mulcted  of  ail  they  possessed, 
the  others  obtained  pardon  from  their  lords  on  the 
best  terms  in  their  power. 
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Page  183.    (S5, )'—Gislebert  de  Tracy. 

An  old  charter»  bearing  date  1082»  presenred  in  the 
Gallia  Cbristiana»  was  digested  at  Tracj,  before  Gîale- 
bert  de  Tracy,  and  Gislebert  bis  nepbew.  Wace  saji 
tbat  tbe  Lords  of  Lassy,  Vitre,  and  Tracy,  formed  a 
battalion  in  tbe  army  of  tbe  Conqneror.  Toigis  de 
Tracy,  in  1073,  commanded  tbe  Norman  army  in  tbe 
Maine.  Tbe  ruins  of  tbe  magnificent  cbâteau  de 
Tracy,  near  Vire,  still  offer  to  tbe  painter,  poet,  and 
antiquarian,  an  interesting  object  of  contemplation 
and  researcb.  A  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  bore  tbe 
name  of  William  de  Tracy  :  M.  Le  Prévost  tbinks  it 
probable,  from  bis  baving  been  bom  in  tbe  château. 
Henry  de  Tracy  signalized  bimself  by  bis  dévotion  to 
Stepben,  from  wbom  be  received  tbe  barony  of  Bam- 
staple,  in  Devonsbire. 

Page  185.     (86.)— FFïl/ûim  de  Moulines. 

Lord  of  Moulins- la-Marcbe,  arrondissement  of  Mor- 
tagne,  son  of  Walter  of  Falaise.  *'  £  dam  Willame 
des  Molins"  led  bis  vassals  to  tbe  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  beld  a  command  in  tbe  Norman  troops  (1073)  sent 
to  snccour  John  de  la  Flèche.  In  recompense  for  bis 
services,  tbe  Duke  married  bim  to  Alberée,  daugbter 
and  beiress  of  Guitmond,  Lord  of  Moulins-la-Marcbe, 
by  wbom  be  bad  William  and  Robert.  In  a  qnalm 
of  conscience  on  account  of  their  relationship,  be 
divorced  tbis  lady,  and  contracted  a  marriage  with 
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Dude,  daughter  of  Yaleran  de  Meulan,  nièce  of  Roger 
de  Beaumont  :  he  died,  at  a  very  advanced  âge,  in 
1099.  His  son  and  successor  Robert  *,  it  bas  been 
mentioned,  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  de 
Grentemesnil  ;  but  having  offended  Henry  I.  was 
obliged  to  fly  witb  ber  to  Calabria.  The  estâtes 
passed  then  to  Simon,  son  of  William  de  Molines  by 
his  second  marriage.  He  died  without  posterity,  and 
Hughes  the  youngest  became  the  heritor.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  fatal  wreck  of  the  Blanche  Nef. 

The  Ënglish  genealogists  dérive  the  family  of  the 
Lords  Molyneux  and  Sefton,  from  William  de  Mo- 
lines. M.  Le  Prévost  remarks:  ^^11  y  a  eu  une 
famille  noble  de  ce  nom  en  Angleterre  ;  mais  il  parait 
qu'elle  était  originaire  du  Limousin."  There  is  a 
picturesque  village  named  Molineaux  near  La  Bouille 
on  the  Seine  :  it  was  hère  John  decided  on  the  assas- 
sination  of  Arthur,  and  left  it  at  night  for  Rouen  to 
exécute  his  diabolic  project.  \_Gidl.  Breton,  Philip- 
pide.  Chant,  vi.] 

Page  185.    (87-)— Hugh  (PAvranches. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  if  Osmond  Gorts,  cited  in  a  char- 
ter of  Duke  Richard  H.,  as  giving  his  portion  of  the 
land  of  Vimoutier  to  the  Abbey  of  Jumiéges,  **  dédit 

^  It  would  appear  there  was  a  double  alliance  in  thèse 
families,  since  Ord.  Vital  states  Arnold,  third  son  of  Robert 
de  Grentemesnil,  to  hâve  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Rohan 
de  Molines. 
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quoque  Vimonasterium  Osmondus  Gorts  et  omnef 
qui  cum  iUo  partem  habebant  !''  is  a  descendant  of 
tbe  noble  Osmond  de  Centvilles  ^,  the  faithfuly  abie, 
and  courageous  tutor  of  tbe  yoiing  duke  Richard  I:, 
and  wbo,  in  spite  of  Louis  Outremer's  gentle  menace, 
''senioris  tui  poplitibus  sectis,  privabo  te  oculis,  ti 
forsan  eum  quoquam  ampliùs  duzeris,''  [DueUm  St. 
QueiUin,']  procured  the  escape  of  that  prince.  [Note 
73.]  From  Osmond  Gorts,  however»  sprang  Tous- 
tain,  or  Trustin,  Goz,  the  élégant  and  wkty  Gount  of 
£xmés,  the  favourite  of  Judith,  mother  of  Robert, 
and  lord  Chamberlain  to  that  Duke.  In  the  diachaige 
of  bis  office,  the  Count  of  Exmës,  or  Hyèmes,  ac- 
companied  %obert  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  him  the 
expiring  monarch  gave  in  charge,  to  bear  to  tbe 
Abbey  of  Cérisy,  those  relies  and  bones  of  the  holy 
saints  and  martyrs,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
through  the  friendship  of  Saladin,  or  by  bis  munifi- 
cence and  diligence  procured.  Was  it  that  old  friend- 
ships  made  the  Count  of  Hyèmes  listen  to  the  preten- 
sions  of  other  branches  of  the  ducal  family,  and 
forget  bis  vows  to  bis  late  Suzerain,  or  that  ambi- 
tion blinded  him,  Toustain  Goi  saw  noi  in  the 
boyish  Duke  William,  the  germ  of  the  greatest  cap- 

3  The  house  of  Osmond  in  France,  now  wearing  a  ducal 
coronet,  claim  descent  from  this  Osmond  ;  and  in  raeraory 
of  the  deliverance  he  effected  for  the  young  Duke  Richard, 
bear  on  their  escutcheon  a  wing  of  ermine  on  a  field  of 
ffules. 
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taia  modem  history  bas  on  record,  or  tfaose  talents 
wbich  make  Polydore  Virgil  exclaim  :  "  Virnm  inter 
viros,  prudentem  inter  prudentes  ;"  and  William  of 
Nebrunge  :  *'  Armis  acrem,  animo  ingentero^  soccessu 
felicem,  singulare  notborum  genus."     He  intrigued 
witb  Henry  of  France  to  boist  tbe  standard  of  revolt 
at  Falaise,  and  distract  tbe  opérations  of  tbe  Grand 
Constable  Vesci,  wbile  tbe  King  invaded  Normandy 
by  the  passage  of  Dreu.    Tbe  Constable  prepared 
fortbwitb  to  watcb  tbe  motions  of  tbe  King  already 
advancing,  but  wbo  *'  mœstus  propter  milites  amissos 
cum  dedecore  recessit/^  and  for  tbe  first  time,  before 
bis  natal  towu,  William,  tben  only  fourteen,    "  in 
armis  enim  ab  infantiâ  nutritus  sum"  {_Otd,  Vit,"]  but 
vigorous  as  a  young  lion  loosed  in  tbe  Nemsean 
games,   commanded    in    person,    buckled    on    tbat 
armour,  "  ex  quo  tempore  usque  nunc  semper  eubii 
pondus  armorura,"  [^Ord  Vit."]  wbicb  was  unclasped 
but  for  tbe  repose  of  deatb,  and  bared  tbe  sword 
never  sbeatbed  ingloriously.    As  amidst  tbe  admiring 
troops,  witb  impetuosity  William  led  on  tbe  assailants, 
and  exposed  bimself  in  tbe  deadly  breacb^  tbe  vété- 
rans bebeld  tbe  promise  of  tbe  future  bero,  and  from 
tbat  bour  loud-tongued  famé  sounded  tbrougbout  tbe 
world  bis  réputation.     Beneatb  tbe  efforts  of  tbe 
engines,  directed  by  tbe  energetic  boy,  tbe  astute  and 
valiant  Toustain  bebeld  tbe  massy  walls  of  Falaise 
rent.    Tbat  nigbt  tbe  citadel  must  bave  surrendered, 
but  tbat  tbe  intense  darkness  obliged  William  to  defer 
tbe  storming.     It  was  a  nigbt  of  anxious  suspense,  as 
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besiegers  and  besieged  lay,  sleepless  at  tbeir  quarten, 
waiting  that  dawn  whkh  many  were  never  again  to 
htàh  Toustain  d'Ezemes,  as  amidat  huge  piles  of 
atones,  gigaotic  beams,  and  falling  fhigmentSy  amased 
he  beheld  the  cruel  slaughter  of  his  braveat,  witb  the 
extensive  breacb,  and  yawning  scissures  of  tbe  totter- 
ing  walls,  gave  up  ail  for  lost,  and  (mly  demanding  a 
safe-conduct  for  himself,  surrendered  at  discrétion. 
Thus  were  the  estâtes  of  Toustain  Goz  confiseated; 
witb  a  part  of  wbich  tbe  Conqueror  increased  bis 
motber's  portion,  dedicating  to  her  the  spolia  oj^nm 
of  his  first  yictory.  Richard,  tbe  son  of  Toustain 
Goz,  by  his  loyalty  and  services,  cancelled  and  obli- 
terated  from  the  memory  of  WiUiam  bis  fatber's 
faults,  brought  about  a^reconciliation  between  them, 
and  by  his  frank  valour  obtained  far  more  than  the 
intriguing  ambition  of  his  sire  had  lost  :  **  Post  htec 
Richardus  Toustini  filius  optime  duci  servivit,  et  sic 
patrem  suum  duci  reconciliavit,  et  ipse  multè  majora, 
quam  pater  perdiderat,  adquisivit.''  [^WtU.  Oem.] 
Tbe  chief  of  his  possessions  was  Ingena,  the  ancîent 
capital  of  the  Abrincatui,  since  named  Avranches, 
wbose  antique  castle  claims  Childeric  as  the  founder 
in  460.  Hugh  D'Avranches,  ''the  Wolf,''  son  of 
Richard,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  William's 
captains  ;  for  his  services  at  the  conquest  he  received 
the  county  of  Chester,  witb  tbis  title  \  that  he  held  it 

1  *'  Conferebantur  etiam  primo  multa  pnedia  noda  verbo 
atque  scripto,  vel  chartâ,  tantum  cum  domini  gladio,  vel 
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a8  freely  by  the  sword,  as  the  King  himself  held  Ëog- 
land  by  the  crown  :  ^*  ita  libéré  per  gladium  sicut  ipse 
rex  tenebat  Angliam  per  coronam."  Sent  to  subdue 
the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Wales,  the  slaughtered 
Cambrians,  **  moltum  Guallomm  sanguinem  effudit/' 
[Ord,  VitJ]  paid  with  rivers  of  blood  the  price  of 
"the  Wolf's"  great  military  réputation.  Yet  ever 
greedy  of  fame^  and  eager  for  adventure»  we  find 
Hugh,  Ëarl  of  Chester,  '*  Hugonem  Cestrensium 
comitem  magnamque  cohortem  praecipuorum  mili- 
tum,"  [see  Note  47>  p.  133.]  ready  to  leave  ail  his 
possessions  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  lead  an 
army  across  the  Alps  to  support  the  wild  claims  of 
Odoi;o  the  Papal  chair.  Again,  we  meet  him  enter- 
taining  the  fugitive  Henry  at  his  castle  of  Ayranche, 
counselling  him  to  fortify  himself  in  Mount  St. 
Michaely  and  thence  defy  the  Duke  Robert  and 
king  Rufus;  yet  wlth  crafty  policy,  deserting  the 
Prince  in  the  war  he  had  instigated  :  '*  Verum  Hugo 
Cestrensis  cornes,  aliique  fautores  ejus  paupertatem 
perpendentes  .  .  egregium  Clitonem  in  bellico  angore 
deseruerunt.^'  [Ord.  Vit,']  Unforgiving  to  his  ene- 
mies,  terribly  he  visited  the  offences  offered  to  ail  in 
any  way  connected  with  him.    The  unhappy  Wil- 


galeâ  vel  cornu,  vel  craterâ,  et  plurima  tenementa  cum 
calcarii  cum  strigili,  cum  arcu  et  nonnuUa  cum  sagittâ  ;  sed 
haec  initio  regni  8ui|  posterioribus  annis  immutatus  est  iste 
modus."  [Ingulfi  Ahh,  HisU'] 
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hfttn  D'Ehi  was  faithless  to  his  sister  ;  and  tbe  terrible 
pùniàhmént  be  instigated  Rufus  to  wreak  upon  his 
Vietim  bas  been  mentioned  :  **  Hoc  nimirum  Hugone 
Cestrenshim  comité  pertulit  instigante»  cujus  sororem 
babebàt^  sed  conjugalem  fidem  ei  non  servaverat." 
^Ord.  Vit.']  I  bave  particularly  cited  tbese  mstances, 
since  in  tbem  we  see  Hugb  ready  to  désert  tbe  strict 
and  severe  William  ;  abetting  tbe  enemy  of  tbe  vindic- 
tive  Rufos^  and  betraying  tbe  implacable  Henry. 
Yet  did  tbey  fear  "  tbe  Wolf,"  or  bad  need  of  bis 
military  talents.  We  read  of  no  confiscations  or  im- 
prisonments,  wbicb  for  less  offences  bad  been  dealt  to 
otber  barons.  On  tbe  contrary»  tbe  Conqueror  ever 
loaded  tbe  Earl  of  Cbester  witb  benefits  :  Rufas  we 
see  comiselled  by  bim,  staining  bis  own  glory  be- 
come  tbe  instrument  of  bis  private  revenge,  and 
Henry  confide  to  bis  son  tbe  govemment  of  his 
cbildren.  Tbus  bas  tbe  portrait  of  Hugb  d'Avranches 
been  drawn  by  one  nearly  a  cotemporary  witb  bim  : 
"  He  was  not  sumptuous,  but  prodigal  ;  not  a  family, 
but  an  army  always  followed  bim.  In  giving  and 
taking  he  beld  no  médium  ;  bis  land  be  daily  devas- 
tated^  and  applauded  and  deligbted  in  bawking  and 
bunting^  more  than  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  land  and 
tbe  duties  of  religion  :  devoted  to  tbe  excesses  of  tbe 
table  and  tbe  wine  cup»  bis  corpulency  became  so 
burtbensome  as  almost  to  prevent  his  taking  exercise. 
He  bad  by  varions  paramours  many  cbildren  of  both 
sexes,  wbo  perished  by  différent  misfortunes  :"  "  Hic 
non  dapsilis,  sed  prodigus  erat  ;  non  familiam,  sed  ex- 
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ercitum  semper  ducebat.  In  dando  vfil  accipiexidp 
nullam  ratioDem  tenebat.  Ipse  terram  cuam  quotidie 
devastabat,  et  plus  aucupibus  ac  venatoribus,  qviam 
terrae  cultoribus,  vel  codi  oratoribus  applaudebat  f  rveiv 
tris  ingluviei  serviebat^  unde  nimiae  crassiciei  pondère 
praegravatus  vix  ire  poterat.  £  pellicibus  plttrimùm 
sobolem  utriusque  sexus  genuit,  quae  diversis  infor- 
tuniis  absorpta  ex  toto  periit."  [_Ord.  Vit,"]  How- 
ever,  therefore,  rigorous  in  exacting  fidelity  from  bis 
unbappy  brother-in-law^  be  deemed  sucb  virtue  unne- 
cessary  in  bimself,  and  witb  less  excuse,  since  bis 
wife,  tbe  fair  Ermentrude»  daugbter  of  Hugh  de 
Clermonty  near  Beauvais,  bore  bim  Richard,  who  yet 
young,  witb  bis  wife,  sweet  infants,  and  brotber 
Otbo,  perisbed  witb  Prince  William  Adelin,  in  tbe 
fatal  wreck  of  tbe  Wbite  Sbip,  November  25,  1120  : 
''  Ërmentrudem  filiam  Hugonis  de  Claromonte 
Belancensi  uxorem  duxit,  ex  quâ  Ricardum  Cestrensis 
Comitatûs  heredem  genuit,  qui  juvenis  adbuc  .  .  . 

cum  Guillelmo  Adelino  Henrici  Régis 

Anglorum  iilio  et  multâ  nobilitate  VII.  kal.  Nov. 
naufragio  periit."  ^Ord,  Vit,"]  Weary  at  length  of 
tbe  fatigues  of  a  military  life,.  and  boping,  ère  it  was 
too  late,  to  reconcile  bimself  witb  beaven,  be  founded 
tbe  Abbey  of  St.  Sever  in  Normandy,  and  assumed 
tbe  cowl  in  tbe  Abbey  of  Cbester,  wbich  also  be  had 
re-erected  :  in  tbese  pious  offices  Hugh  d'Avranches 
died  August,  1101.  Ranulf  d'Avranches,  Earl  of 
Chester,  was  one  of  tbe  most  redoubtable  enemies 
of  Stepben,  whom  he  made  prisoner  at  tbe  battle  of 
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Lincoln^  deciding  by  his  bravery  the  victory  in  favour 
of  Matilda  ;  besides  Chester,  Ricbmond»  and  Lincoln, 
he  bad  great  possessions  in  Lancasbire.  Ralpb,  bis 
successor^  married  tbe  famed  Constance,  Duchess  of 
Bretagne,  widow  of  Geoffirey,  son  of  Henry  IL, 
wbom,  for  certain  indiscrétions,  seizing  as  sbe  passed 
tbrougb  Pontorson,  he  imprisoned  in  his  castle  of 
Saint  James. 

Page  185.     (88.)—"  Gautier  de  Lacy." 

Lord  of  Lassy,  on  tbe  road  from  Vire  to  Aidnay. 
Gautier  and  Ilbert  de  Lacy  both  did  service  to  tbeir 
Suzerain  in  England  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  bestow  on 
tbem  the  rewards  he  held  fortb.  To  Ilbert  he  gave 
Pontefract  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  manors, 
for  tbe  most  part  situated  in  Yorksbire.  Gautier  de 
Lacy  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  bonours  ;  Roger,  his  son, 
however,  held  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  seig- 
niories  from  tbe  royal  munificence  ;  but  entering  into 
Mowbray's  conspiracy  to  dethrone  Rufus  in  1093,  he 
was  banisbed  and  bis  estâtes  confiscated.  He  after- 
wards  recommended  bimself  to  Robert  Courteheuse, 
wbo,  in  1102^  advanced  him  to  tbe  command  of  bis 
army. 

Page  185.     (89.)— "-Mtm/acttfe/* 
See  Note  33.    *'  Montagu-le-  bois.'* 
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Page  185.     (90.)—"  D*Aubigny*' 
See  Note  66. 

Page  186.     (91,)— "  MorHmer." 
See  Note  56.    "  De  Warrenne." 

Page  185.     (92.)—"  Robert  Fitz-Emest," 

A  noble  ambition  fired  Robert  Fitz-Ërnest  at  the 
battle  of  the  Conquest.  The  standard  of  Harold 
struck  would  spread  a  panic  through  bis  army^  and 
be  the  signal  of  a  gênerai  rout.  To  accomplish  thie, 
the  gallant  Robert  devoted  himself  ;  but  that  standard 
was  defended  by  the  Sang  in  person,  by  a  staff  of 
valiant  nobles,  and  the  bravest  of  his  vétérans.  Un- 
dismayed  at  the  unequal  combat,  Fitz-Ërnest,  couching 
his  lance,  and  well  covering  himself  with  his  shield, 
urging  with  both  spurs  his  gallant  charger,  made 
direct  for  the  spot,  and  drove  at  full  speed  amidst 
them, 

**  A  l^estandart  en  alout  dreit 
Por  ço  k'ahatre  le  voleiU" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

His  lance  pierced  through  and  through  the  first 
Englishman  who  opposed;  out  flew  then  his  ready 
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sn^U'd,  aooliher  and  another  falls  beneatb  his  powerful 
arm  and  -well-tmxpered  brand  j  but  bemmed  in,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  tbe  enemy,  he  falls  beneath 
the  simultaneous  blows  of  innumerable  beavy  battle- 
axes.  At  thia  glorious  post,  within  a  few  yards  of 
Harold's  standard^  after  tbe  battle,  was  found  the 
body  ;  tbrougb  twenty  gusbing  wounds  bis  soûl  bad 
fled:— 

**  Lafu  trové  quant  ilfu  quiSf 
Lez  Vestandart  mort  et  occis.** 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Robert  was  son  of  Ernest,  brotber  of  Ralph  Tes- 
son» mentioned  at  the  battle  of  Val-des-Dunes,  and 
Hacvise  D'Aunou.  His  cousin  Raoul  accompanied 
bim  to  tbe  fatal  plains  of  Hastings  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed  tbat,  emulous  of  bis  valiant  kinsman,  be 
perisbed  in  tbe  same  attempt,  since  tbe  family  of 
Tesson,  so  opulent  in  Normandy,  bad  no  possessions 
in  England.  Robert  Fitzemest  left  a  wife,  also  named 
Hacvise,  and  a  son  Robert,  wbo  assumed  tbe  name  of 
Fitz-Emest,  wbicb  became  a  patronymic  of  tbis  brancb 
of  tbe  Tessons.  In  a  charter  preserved  in  the  Gall. 
Christiana,  Robert  Fitzemest,  the  son,  thus  allades 
to  bis  fatber's  death,  "Eodem  vero  pâtre  meo  in 
Angliâ  occiso." 

Page  187.     (93.)—"  Wearing  appareV 
Dudon  St.  Quentin  informs  us,  tbat  by  tbe  refor- 
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liHrtion  Ralph  Torte  introduced  at  the  Court  ofM]>»ke 
Hichard  I.^  the  salaries  of  the  officers  oftlie  lu>u»e- 
hold  were  reduced  to  eigbteen  deniers  ;  William  of 
Jumiéges  says  twelve,  but  he  and  his  convent  '  had 
a  particular  dislike  to  Ralph.  Richard  the  Seecnd, 
who  held  a  magnificent  courte  appointed  nobles  to  fill 
ail  the  offices  of  his  establishment  ;  for  state  occasions 
he  gave  them  dresses, 

**  Chescunjur  urent  Uvreisuns, 
Et  ctë  granzfestes  dras  è  duns. 

Roman  de  Rou. 

and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  increased  their 
salaries^  or  placed  them  on  the  footing  they  stood  be- 
fore  the  économie  shears  of  Tourte  had  clipped  their 
perquisites.  The  Duke  Robert,  who  far  surpassed  ail 
his  ancestors  in  charitable  donations  and  in  magnifi- 
cence, doubled  the  émoluments  of  his  household.  It 
appearsy  therefore,  incredible,  that  during  the  reign 

*  "  Qui  paganis  deterior,  cuncta  monasteria  ab  ipsis 
exusta  quœ  circa  Sequanse  littora  erant,  diruens  è  funda- 
mentis,  ad  reparandam  Rotamagensem  civitatem  petram 
adportavit  Ad  Gemeticum  verô  cùm  accessisset,  Sanctae 
Mariœ  inonasterium  invasit,  iiludque  evertit.  Quod  à  fun- 
damentis  diruisset  nisi  quidam  clericus  nomine  Clemens  ab 
operariis  duas  turres  pretio  redemisset,  quœ  usque  ad  tempus 
Roberti  Archiepiscopi,  qui  illain  restauravit  Ecclesiam,  re- 
xnanserunt  stabiles."  ^Guil.  Gem,']  • 

N  6 
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of  thèse  dukes»  any  appertaining  to  the  Coart,  and 
receiving  «uch  salaries,  should  know  pecuniary  em- 
barrassmentSy  did  not  hÎRtory  vouch  for  the  con- 
trary.  An  old  Norman  knigbt  in  an  ancient  ballad 
sings: — 


**  Je  n*ay  porpoinct,  ne  robbe,  ne  çamcture, 
Que  tout  ne  êoyt  engagé  par  uzure" 

Vaux  de  Vire. 

and  from  the  foUowing  anecdote  it  would  seem  such 
expédients  were  far  from  uncommon. 

"  Now  it  happened  on  a  certain  day  while  the  Duke 
Richard  sojoumed  at  Bayeux,  that  he  entertained 
many  of  his  barons  and  chief  knights  ;  and  as  they 
sat  at  dinner,  a  dish  was  served  which  required  that 
the  guests  should  be  provided  with  spoons,  to  enable 
them  to  partake  thereof.  An  attendant,  in  consé- 
quence, was  about  to  délirer  one  to  each  of  the  Com- 
pany, when  a  brave  and  noble  knight,  who  was 
seated  at  the  table,  and  had  a  post  at  court,  face- 
tiously  took  them,  and  in  handing  thêm,  adroitly 
slipped  one  up  his  sleeve  ;  this  was  the  more  easy, 
since  they  wore  in  those  days  large  sleeves,  white 
shirts  confined  at  the  waist,  and  long  training  habits. 
The  knight  who  purloined  the  spoon,  could  not  so 
dexterously  pass  it  under  his  vest,  but  that  the  Duke 
perceived  it  ;  he  made,  however,  no  remark,  nor  by 
any  movement  hinted  at  what  he  had  seen.  The 
Chamberlain  who  had  delivered  the  spoons,  counted 
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them  cnrer.  When  he  had  collected  them,  he  fobnd 
one  missing,  for  which  be  anxiously  inquired»  and' 
sought  eveiywhere.  Now  he  wbo  had  taken  the 
spoon  said  not  a  word.  But  the  Duke  exclaimed  : 
'  Peace  !  this  is  no  place  to  arrange  your  service  hi. 
Be  silent,  nor  let  me  hear  more  of  this,  for  without 
doubt  it  is  you  who  hâve  miscounted.'  The  Chamber- 
lain^ therefore,  being  commanded  silence,  feared  to 
say  more.  When  the  evening  was  corne,  at  about 
the  hour  at  which  the  nobles  supped,  the  Duke  called 
the  Chamberlain,  and  naming  the  chevalier  who  had 
taken  the  spoon,  bade  him  hie  speedily  and  secretly 
to  bis  bouse,  and  observe  what  he  was  doing.  This 
he  did  accordingly,  and  found  the  knight  drinking 
and  eating  gaily,  and  feasting  many  of  bis  friends, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper,  ail  which  the  at- 
tendant faithfully  recounted  to  the  Duke.  '  Take,' 
said  the  Duke/  '  thèse  deniers  ;  and  in  private  tell 
bis  servants,  that  if  they  will  bring  to  you  the  pledges 
given  to  them  by  their  master,  and  hint  to  him 
notbing  of  the  matter,  you  will  give  money  for  them/ 
The  Chamberlain,  who  was  quickwitted,  did  as  the 
Duke  commanded,  and  paid  to  ail  the  money  for 
their  gages;  but  what  was  bis  surprize,  when  he 
beheld  among  them  the  very  spoon  which  he  had 
missed  at  dinner.  He  straightway  informed  the 
Duke  that  he  had  obeyed  his  orders  and  obtained  the 
pledges,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  he  had  seen  a  miracle, 
for  among  them  was  the  identical  spoon  he  had  lost. 
'  Indeedy'  replied  the   Duke,  '  but  say  notbing  of 
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this  matter  to  other  than  myself/  Nôw  the  squires 
were  in  high  content,  and  told  tbeir  lord  that  their 
pledges  had  been  bought,  and  thej  well  paid. 
'  Sbould  tbe  spoon  be  discovered/  exclaimed  the 
knigbt,  'woe's  me!  wheresoe'er  I  go  tbis  reproach 
will  follow  me  ;  never  will  I  again  see  the  Duke,  or  uo 
dishonoured  présent  myself  before  him  i'  Thus  did 
the  knight  distress  bimself  ;  and  after  a  restless 
night,  rising  early,  he  bade  farewell  to  tbose  he  mo8t 
loved  ;  but  to  his  bosom  friend  would  not  disclose 
the  cause  of  his  hasty  departure,  nor  could  ail  their 
prayers  prevail  on  him  to  remain.  Tbe  Duke 
Richard,  who  had  early  information  of  his  intention, 
ordered  his  horse  ;  and  putting  him  into  a  round 
pace,  soon  overtook  the  knight,  and  bringing  him 
back,  led  him  to  his  palace,  where  publicly  be  be- 
stowed  on  him  such  présents  as  enabled  the  knight, 
for  the  future,  to  enjoy  himself,  without  taking  from 
others  what  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  not  only  did 
the  Duke  bestow  on  him  bis  favour  and  wealtb,  but 
never  did  he  hear  a  reproach  for  the  foUy  and  base- 
ness  of  this  act."  Wace  gives  us  another  instance, 
during  the  reign  of  Robert,  not  of  that  poverty 
which  avileth  by  its  sordid  greediness  for  wealtb,  but 
of  that  poverty  which  ennobleth  by  its  contempt  for 
riches.  The  feast  of  Christmas  arrived  ;  and  the 
Dnke  Robert,  with  much  ceremony,  prepared  to  cele- 
brate  it,  and  mass  having  been  heard,  the  time  of  the 
offering  was  come.  The  Duke  first  made  his  obla- 
tion,  then  ail  the  Court  crowded  round  to  offer  up 
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theirt  ako.  Now  the  Duke  perceived  that  a  certain 
knight,  whom  he  much  esteemed,  did  not  approach 
the  altar  witb  the  rest.  He  called,  therefore,  a  page, 
and  directed  him  to  take  a  hundred  livres  to  the  ca- 
valier, nnder  pretence  that  it  was  sent  to  him  for  an 
ofiSsring.  The  knight  no  sooner  received  the  money, 
than  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  altar  ;  and  although 
a  small  sum  would  hâve  been  sufficient,  offered  up  the 
whole;  and  when  there  was  a  wonderment  at  the 
richness  of  the  offering,  and  a  question  who  could 
bave  had  the  munificence  to  make  it,  the  knight, 
coming  forward,  said  :  "  The  Duke  gave  it  for  an 
ofiering  ;  it  did  not,  therefore,  befit  me  to  retain  any 
part.''  The  Duke  Robert  was  so  pleased  with  the 
greatness  of  this  act,  that  he  made  him  take  a  hun- 
dred livres  for  himself,  and  greatly  favoured  him. 

Page  209.    (94.) — "  Troubadours  and  Trouvères.*' — 
**  Sonffs  of  Charîemagne  and  Roland" 

The  heroic  song,  which  told  the  deeds  and  lamented 
the  fall  of  Roland,  the  supposed  nephew,  and  re- 
nowned  captain  of  Charîemagne,  who,  with  bis 
Paladins,  in  repassing  the  Pyrénées,  perished  in  the 
amboscades  of  Roncevaux,  notwithstanding  the  labo- 
rious  researches  of  the  Abbé  de  la  Rue,  Paulmy, 
Tresson,  and  Laravallière,  is  considered  as  lost.  The 
inspiration  its  martial  notes  produced  we  still  bave  on 
record;  and  it  was  this  warlike  ballad  which  the 
gigantic  and  dexterous  Taillefer,  minstrel  to  William, 
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and  not  less  able  to  do  a  deed  of  valour,  than  power- 
fully  and  melodioudy  to  recount  one,  at  full  voice 
chaunted,  in  adyance  of  the  Norman  lines  at  Hastings, 
its  noble  chorns  being  repeated  by  sixty  thousand 
men  determined  on  death  or  victory.  As  tbe  last 
chorufi  thundered  through  the  air,  the  impatient 
Taillefer  hurled  his  sword  amidst  the  astonished 
Ënglish,  and  struck  an  ensign  dead  :  '*  Quidam  verô 
nomine  Taillefer,  diu  antequam  coirent  bellatores, 
ensibus  jactatis  ludens  coram  gente  Anglorum,  dum 
in  eum  omnes  stupuerunt,  quemdam  vexilliferum  An- 
glorum  interfecit"  \_Henr.  HurUing]  ;  then  rushed  on 
the  foe,  and  was  hewn  down,  but  not  before  he  had 
sent  three  quivering  ghosts  to  await  his  coming  on 
the  Stygian  shore.  Of  the  Romanz,  or  poems,  the 
Serventoiz,  or  smaller  pièces,  both  pious  and  pro- 
fane, the  Rotuenges,  or  songs,  as  well  as  of  the 
ballads  and  Provenceaux,  many  spécimens  hâve  been 
published.  The  instruments  which  frequently  accom- 
panied  them  were  the  veille,  or  sort  of  hurdy-gurdy, 
and  the  rote,  the  most  primitive  of  instruments,  a 
pipe. 

The  Troubadours  found  the  majestic  and  harmo- 
nious  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  deprived  of  its 
grandeur  and  pathos  ;  and,  like  the  mighty  empire  of 
the  Romans  in  ruins,  a  prey  to  every  barbarous  viola- 
tion; they  caught  its  evanescent  sweetness,  and 
bound  it  with  the  rude  ties  of  their  wild  rythm  ;  they 
found  its  sonorous  désinences  mutilated,  and  they 
supported  it  by  the  artful  introduction  of  particles. 


»  ^( 
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and  other  ingenious  lielps.  The  language  of  tîtié 
Troubadours  assimilâtes  to  that  spokeu  under  the 
reîgn  of  Charlemagne  in  France,  in  the  North,  iti 
Italy,  and  in  Spain,  when  the  division  of  his  empire 
left  each  state  to  work  separately  on  the  primitive 
language;  and  they,  in  fashioning,  changing,  and 
perfecting,  according  to  their  ideas,  the  vulgar  idiom, 
constructed  a  diversity  of  tongues  owning  the  Latin 
as  their  mother.  The  Troubadours  hâve  preserved 
the  greatest  number  of  words  found  in  the  most 
ancient  document  extant,  the  oaths  in  842  ;  and  for 
the  three  centuries,  in  which  they  acquired  and  held 
their  celebrity,  adhered  with  little  variation  to  their 
own  peculiar  grammatical  constructions.  Bearing 
the  vénérable  traces  of  almost  coeval  antiquity,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours— that  dialect  warmed  and  spiritualized  by  the 
génial  sun  of  the  south — comes  the  idiom  of  the  tune- 
fui  poets  of  the  north,  the  harmonious  Trouvères. 
The  resemblance  between  them  is  so  great,  that  in 
changing  the  e  of  the  Trouvère  into  a,  you  hâve 
almost  the  dialect  of  the  Troubadour  ^ 

In  proof  of  the  antiquity,  acknowledged  individu- 
ality,  and  usage  of  the  Romaine  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  author  of  the  "  Grammaire  comparée  des 


^  See  Observations  Philologiquesi  &c.  de  la  Langue  des 
Trouvères. 
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Langues  de  l'Europe  Liatine,  &c."  cites  the  foUowing 
passages  from  Paschase  Ratbert,  and  Gérard  de 
Corbie's  life  of  D'Adhalard,  Abbé  de  Corbie,  bom  in 
750  :  "  Quem  si  vulgo  audîsses,  dulcifluus  emana- 
bat;  si  ver6  idem  barbarâ,  quam  Teutiscam  dicunt, 
linguâ  loqueretur,  prseeminebat  caritatis  eloquio." — 
"Qui  si  vulgari,  id  est  Romanâ  linguâ  loqueretur 
omnium  aliarum  putaretur  inscius  ....  si  verô 
Theutonicâ,  enitebat  perfectius;"  and  such  was  tbe 
idiom  used  througbout  Neustria  on  Rollo's  arrivai, 
wboy  it  appears,  spoke  but  Danish  ;  since  Rainaud, 
Duke  of  France,  sent  with  Hasting,  his  countryman, 
"  Duos  milites  Daciscse  linguse  peritos/'  [^Dudo  St. 
Quentin]  to  treat  with  bim.  Notwitbstanding,  bow- 
ever,  the  continuai  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country,  Rollo  and  the  new  settlers  were  so  far  from 
engrafting  the  Scandinavian  dialect,  that  "  gentilem 
linguam  omittens,  Latino  sermone  assuefacta  est;" 
[^Chro,  Ademart]  ;  and  William  of  the  Long-sword, 
who  was  anxious  for  his  son,  afterwards  Richard  I., 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  ancestors 
and  allies,  was  obliged  to  send  that  prince  to  Bayeux 
to  study  it,  80  forgotten  was  it  at  his  capital,  Rouen  ; 
**  Quoniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  civitas  Romanâ 
potius  quàm  Daciscâ  utitur  eloquentiâ,  et  Baiocen- 
sis  fruitur  frequentius  Daciscâ  linguâ  quàm  Romanâ, 
volo  igitur  ut  ad  Bajocensia  deferatur  quantocius 
mœnia."  [^Dudo  St.  Quentin.']  This  fact  is  thus  cor- 
roborated  by  Benoît  de  Sainte-More  :  — 
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**  Si  à  Roëm  îefaz  garder 
E  norir  gaires  longementy 
Il  ne  saura  parler  neient 
Daneis  ;  kar  nul  ne  Vi  parole  ; 
Si  voil  qu'il  seit  à  tele  escole 
Que  as  Daneis  sache  parler  ; 
Ci  ne  savent  rien  fors  Romanz: 
Mais  a  Baiues  en  a  tanz 
Qui  ne  savent  si  Daneis  non," 

BiB.  Har. 

And  Robert  Wace  informs  us,  tbat  Richard  I.  not 
only  "une  chartre  sont  lire,  è  li  parz  deviser,"  since 
*'  Li  père  Tout  bien  fet  duire  e  doutriner,"  but  also 
tbat  "  Richart  sout  en  Daneiz,  en  Normant  ^  parler." 

The  use  of  tbe  Romaine  was  not  confined  to 
France,  but  must  bave  been  understood  by  tbe  leam- 
ed,  at  least,  in  Denmark,  Ëngland,  and  Germany  ; 
since  at  tbe  council  of  Mouson-on-Meuse,  in  995,  tbe 
Bisbop  of  Verdun  barangued  tbem  in  tbat  idiom  : 
"  Aimo  Ëpiscopus  surrexit  et  Gallicè  concionatus  est." 
[^Harduin  ConàL'] 

One  of  tbe  cbief  accusations  against  Amoul,  arcb- 
bisbop  of  Rbeims,  was,  tbat  be  made  a  treaty  witb  tbe 
enemies  of  Hugb  Capet  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue  :  "  Ad- 

*  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  at  Henry's  court,  gives 
hère  the  name  by  which  the  EngUsh  naturally  désigna ted 
the  language  spoken  by  their  Norman  invaders. 
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débat  etiam  de  pactis  et  constitutis  in  vulgari  linguâ 
cum  eodem  habitis,  &c"  [Du  Chesne,"]  ;  and  the 
Ëmperor  Henry  sent  to  William  of  the  Long-sword, 
his  ambassador,  '*  Conan/'  who  "  sont  en  Thioiz  et 
en  Normant  parler."  [FToce.]  Its  introduction  into 
England  is  generally  attributed  to  William  ;  and  the 
vestiges  of  it  to  be  met  with,  are  described  as  so 
many  collar  marks  wrung  on  our  necks  :  it  may,  in  a 
degree,  efiace  the  déjection  with  which  we  are  wont 
to  hear  thèse  proofs  of  humiliation  pronounced  at 
Westminster,  and  in  judicial  courts,  to  recollect  that, 
in  ail  probability,  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  much 
older  date  and  happier  epoch  ;  and  may  hâve  sprung 
from  our  boasted  King  Alfred,  who  attracted  to  his 
court  the  most  leamed  of  the  French,  and  not  only 
obtained  from  them  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  belles 
lettres,  but  adopted  such  of  their  proceedings  and 
customs  as  he  judged  to  be  improvements.  What 
would  particularly  facilitate  and  bring  into  use  the 
Romaine,  was  the  préférence  he  gave  to  the  French 
manner  of  writing,  as  more  legible  and  agreeable, 
and  the  total  disuse  which  foUowed  of  the  Saxon 
character:  ''Manus  etenim  Saxonica  ab  omnibus 
Saxonibus  et  Merciis  usque  ad  tempora  régis  Alfredi, 
qui,  per  Gallicanos  doctores  omnibus  literis  apprimè 
instructus  erat,  in  omnibus  chirographis  usitata,  à 
tempore  régis  dicti  desuetudine  viluerat,  et  manus 
Gallicana,  quia  magis  legibilis  et  aspectui  perdelecta- 
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bilis  prsecellebat,  frequentiùs  in  dies  apud  omnes  An- 
glos  complacebat."  {^Ingulfi  Hist,'\ 

Learning,  then  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  foreign 
travely   was    also  the   greatest    recommendation  to 
Alfred's  favour  and  promotion  ;  and  in  tbe  public 
acts  and  révision  of  tbe  laws  made  by  that  able 
Prince,  he  may  be  supposed  to  bave  received  assis- 
tance from  tbe  Frencb  juris-consulti,  and  bis  prédi- 
lection for  foreign  knowledge,  or  ratber  bis  absence 
from  tbat  préjudice  wbicb  makes  men  demanda  ''  Are 
not  Abana  and  Pharpar  better  tban  ail  tbe  waters 
of  Israël  ?"  would  bave  led  to  bis  borrowing  tenus 
and  forms  from  them.      Prior  even  to  that  great 
monarcb,   tbe  leamed  king   Etbelwolf  bad  visited 
Rome  in  847,  not  less  for  political  and  religions  pur- 
poses,  tban  in  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  bad 
twice  resided  for  a  considérable  time  at  tbe  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  from  wbicb  be  brought  bis  Queen, 
tbe  young,  beautiful,  spiritual,  and  amiable  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles,  who  came  attended  by  a  large  suite 
of  French  nobles  ;  nor  did  her  influence  extend  only 
over  Etbelwolf  and  bis  court,  but  also  over  tbat  of 
bis  son  and  successor,  whom  she  likewise  married. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  influence  of  a  princess  might  only 
extend  to  the  immédiate  circle  wbicb  surrounded  her, 
and  fade  without  a  trace  among  the  people  ;  but  it 
is  precisely  within  the  influence  of  such  circle  that 
the  vestiges  of  the  Romaine  are  to  be  met,  in  edicts, 
authors,  and  poets,  but  not  in  the  remote  provinces. 
And  hère  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  where  a 
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langnage  is  indigenons  thé  contrary  bappens,  and 
we  should  listen  in  vain  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuitle- 
ries  for  the  antique  words  of  the  Trouvères  still 
common  in  the  markets  of  the  Bessin.  On  the 
death  of  Alfred,  a  close  intimacy  and  intercourse 
continued  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land  ;  for  Edward  the  Elder  gave  Charles  the  Simple 
his  daughter  Ogive  in  marriage,  and  she  during  the 
iinprisonment  of  her  husband  sought  the  protection 
of  England,  and  thither  led  the  Prince  Louis,  heir  to 
the  throne  of  France,  who  with  his  attendants  would 
assist  in  perpetuating  the  fashion  of  a  language  so 
much  patronized  by  Alfred.  It  appears  indeed  to 
hâve  been  the  language  of  the  court  of  Edmund  I., 
since  Malcolm  I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  bred  in  Eng- 
land,  adopted  French,  the  court  language  of  the 
country,  and  not  his  native  Gaëlic  ^  Again,  Ethel- 
red  IL  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  L  of 
Normandy,  sought  an  asylum  with  his  Queen  for  a 
time  in  that  country,  and  left  there  his  two  sons, 
Alfred  and  Edward  for  éducation  :  **  Duo  verô  filii 
in  Normanniœ  finibus  ad  nutriendum  traditi,  cum 
propinquo  suo  degebantur  Roberto."  [Emmœ  Angî. 
Reg.  Encom.']  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  re- 
sided  nearly  thirty  years  in  Normandy,  during  a 
period  of  its  greatest  brilliancy,  sought  by  every 
means  to  induce  Normans  to  flock  to  his  court  ; 
evinced  for  them,  their  manners,  and  language  the 

^  See  Essay  on  Origin  of  Scotch  poetry. 
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greatest  préférence,  and  appointed  them  to  fiU  tbe 
highest   offices  :    "  Rex  autem   Edwardus  natus  in 
Angliâ,  sed  nutritus  in  Normanniâ  et  dintissimè  im- 
moratus,  pêne  in  Gallicum  transierat,  adducens  ac 
attrahens  de  Normanniâ  plarimos,  quos  variis  dig- 
nitatibus  promotos  in  immensum  exaltabaU''  [Ingi^ 
Hist."]    He  sent  his  kinsman  Harold  to  be  educated 
there,  not  only  from  his  own  prédilection  for  the 
country,  but  as  it  was  the  custom  of  Ënglish  nobles 
to  send  their  children  to  France  to  be  exercised  in 
arms,  and  to  lose  the  barbarity  of  their  native  dia- 
lect  :    "  Dum    puériles  ageret  annos,  ex  mandato 
régis  avunculi  sui,  apud  ducem  Neustrise  quam  vulgô 
Normanniam  vocant,  educatur  ;  e6  quod  apud  nobi- 
lissimos  Anglos  usus  tenet  filios  suos  apud  Gallos 
nutriri,  ob  usum  armorum  et  linguae  nativae  barba- 
riem  tollendam."  [^Gerv.  Tilb.']  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  king  and  the  example  of  the  nobles,  the 
whole  country  began  to  abandon  the  English  cus- 
toms  and  imitate  those  of  France,  while  the  barons 
in  their  particular  courts  and  halls  spoke  French,  as 
the  more  élégant  language  :  '*  Cœpit  ergo  tota  terra, 
sub  rege  et  sub  aliis  Normannis  introductis,  Anglicos 
ritus  dimittere  et  Francorum  mores  in  multis  imitari  ; 
Gallicum  idioma  omnes  magnâtes  in  suis  curiis  tam- 
quam    magnum   gentilitiura  loqui."    [^Ingul/i  Hist,'] 
Any  temptation,  therefore,  that  the  temperate  Alfred 
might  bave  had  to  borrow  from  his  neighbours,  the 
prejudiced  Edward  would  bave  yielded  to  in  excess  ; 
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80  that  wben  William  paid  a  visit  in  England  to  the 
Confessor,  instead  of  amying  at  a  court  whose  idiom 
he  did  not  understand,  he  found  that  the  almost 
universal  language  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  had 
not  entirely  Buperseded  the  native  dialect,  had  usurped 
its  place  in  the  halls  of  justice,  the  court,  and  among 
the  fashionable.  AmoDg  the  leamed  and  distinguished 
persons  who  had  access  to  William,  was  the  historian 
Ingulphus  ;  the  aôairs  they  had  to  transact  together 
gave  the  Duke  an  opportunité  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  merits  and  virtues,  and  he  was 
80  delighted  with  him  that  he  invited  him  to  Nor- 
mandy,  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  Ingulphus 
informs  us  he  govemed  his  court.  It  might  be  ad- 
duced  as  some  compliment  to  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, that  so  judicious  a  Prince  should  hâve  selected 
this  young  foreigner  to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  in 
prefereuce  to  any  of  his  own  countrymen.  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  Ingulphus,  we  may  présume,  was  as  pure 
as  that  of  William  himself  ;  and,  with  eut  doubt,  the 
Romaine,  so  generally  planted  and  watered  by  courtly 
and  universal  favour,  could  not  bave  failed  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  land,  if  left  to  its  natural 
workings  ;  but  William,  by  afterwards  enacting  or- 
dinances  in  its  favour,  created  an  abhorrence  of  the 
dialect.  The  attempt  to  control  the  form  of  speech 
was  the  most  répulsive  and  odious  t3rranny,  and 
finally  crushed  its  propagation.  That  we  speak  not 
at  présent  Romaine  is  therefore  stronger  évidence 
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of  our  ancestors'  detestation  and  resktance  of  oppres- 
àan,  tban  the  few  words  which  remain  are  proofe 
of  tbeir  snbmission  and  Bubjection. 

As  tbe  subdivision  of  France  into  ducbies  and 
counties  produced  almost  as  many  dialects  as  tbere 
were  provinces,  so  its  union  under  one  monarch 
effècted  an  uniformité  of  tongue,  and  ail  spoke  the 
language  of  the  king's  court,  called  French.    In  this, 

« 

the  idioms  of  the  Troubadours  and  Trouvères  were 
c<mfounded  and  became  merged,  and  their  syntaxes 
80  totally  forgotten,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  when  Villon  attempted  to  imitate 
th^n,  he,  by  one  incongruity  or  another,  only 
proved  his  ignorance.     It  may  be,  therefore,  they 

0 

never  had  any  written  grammar  ;  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  works  uniformly  written,  and 
the  language  taught,  without  determined  and  fited 
rules,  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  which,  with  the 
leamed  self-sufficiency  which  makes  Marot  say, 
"  Force  pluriers  pour  singuliers,  et  plusieurs  autres 
incongruitéz  dont  estoit  plein  le  langage  mal  lymé 
d'icelluy  temps  :"  and  the  judicious  Abbë  de  Fleury 
repeat,  "Je  n'  y  trouve  point  de  distinction  du  plu- 
rier  et  du  singulier,  ni  de  construction  unifoijae; 
en  un  mot  aucune  régularité,''  —  blindly  noting 
faults  and  absurdities  where  they  should  hâve  found 
correctness  and  beauties, — bas  lost  for  the  French 
poetry  a  flexibility,  a  perspicuity,  and  a  variety  of 
gracefiil  transpositions,  which  Fenelon,  Rousseau, 
Florian,  St.  Pierre,  and  IMad.  de  Staël  eagerly  and 
VOL.  II.  o 
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vainly  desired,  but  with  which  thé  Troubadours  and 
Trouvères  had  the  art,  facility,  and  taste  to  adom 
their  poems  :  **  Ce  que  nous  oste  encore  davantage 
la  cognoissance  de  ceste  ancienneté,"  complains  tbe 
learned  Pasquier  :  "  c'est  que  s'il  y  eust  un  bon 
livre  composé  par  nos  ancestres,  lors  qu'il  fut  ques- 
tion de  la  transcrire,  les  copistes  les  copioient,  non 
selon  la  naïsve  langue  de  l'autheur,  ains  selon  la 
leur  ....  aussi  chacun  copiant  cbangeoit  l'ancien 
langage  à  celui  de  son  temps  ....  ce  vieux  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  mais  aussi  en  l'ordonnance  de  Saint  Louys, 
je  voy  diversifiée  en  autant  de  langages  comme  il 
y  a  eu  de  diversité  de  temps."  [^Recherches  de  la 
France.li 

Page  210.     (95.) — To  work  in  tapestry. 

We  bave  existing  a  beautiful  and  curions  example 
of  tbis  conjugal  industry,  affection,  and  fond  zeal  to 
celebrate  and  perpetuate  ber  lord's  renown,  in  **  tbe 
Bayeux  tapestry  ;"  wberein  tbe  Queen  Matilda,  bas 
wrougbt  tbe  epic  of  ber  busband's  exploits,  from 
Harold's  first  landing  in  Normandy  and  vow  to  cède 
tbe  tbrone  of  Ëngland,  to  bis  fall  at  Hastings  and 
William's  Conquest.  Tbe  scrupulous  fidelity,  tbe 
admirable  taste,  sélection,  and  increasing  interest  of 
eacb  successive  scène,  tbe  détail  and  merits  of  tbe 
work,  bave  been  eulogised  by  many  correct,  learned, 
and  élégant  pens.  A  painting  of  a  document  so  in- 
timately  connected  witb  Englisb  history  would  grâce 


the  BritiRh  Muienm,  or  Somerset  Houae,  and  be  a 
donation  worthy  of  a  royal  or  munificent  patron. 


Page  312.     (96.)— FauswKn  de  Fenieri 

"  Nam  Hugo  de  Monteforte  filius  Tustini  cum 
Walchelino  de  Ferraris  certavit,  et  in  eo  conflictu 
uterque  occiaus  occubuit."  [Will.  Gem.]  The  feud 
between  Vauqiielin,  or  Walkelin  de  Ferrièrea  and 
Hngh  de  Montforte,  in  the  commencement  of  Wil- 
liam'» reign,  ofiéred  an  example  of  the  moat  vindic- 
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tive  animosity,  and  defied  every  médiation  of  the 
Archbiahop  of  Rouen  and  their  mutual  friends  to 
appease.  Both  of  equal  power,  courage^  and  pride, 
they  met,  and  both  in  the  deadly  conflict  fell.  Vau- 
quelin  de  Ferrières  left  William  and  Henry,  who  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  at  the  Conquest,  and  received 
commensurate  rewards.  WiUiam  strongly  espoused 
the  party  of  Robert  Courteheuse  ;  he  was  made  pri- 
soner  at  the  siège  of  the  château  de  Courcy,  and 
again  at  Tinchebray.  The  commandant  of  Falaise 
had  orders  to  render  to  none  but  William  de  Fer- 
rières the  keys  of  that  city  ;  this  Courtheuse,  when 
in  prison  disclosed,  and  thus  afibrded  Henry  easy 
means  of  possessing  himself  of  that  fortress.  To 
Henry,  Lord  of  St.  Hilaire  de  Ferrières,  William, 
on  acquiring  England,  granted  Tutbary  Castle,  Salis- 
bury,  Ashby,  and  great  possessions  in  Nottingham, 
Hereford,  and  Essex.  This  family  did  not  become 
extinct  in  Normandy  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  descendants  in  England  were  Earis  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  and  the  title  of  Earl  Ferrers  is  still 
extant.  While  Tutbury  castle  offers  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  ruins  in  England,  the  ancient  château 
of  the  lords  of  Ferrières  on  the  Charentonne,  between 
Bemay  and  Chambrais,  by  its  magnificent  position, 
magnitude,  and  profound  and  wide  moats,  still  rivais 
it.  The  dependencies  were  of  large  extent.  From 
their  anciquity  and  the  importance  of  their  forges, 
the  lords  of  Ferrières  took  the  title  of  the  Baron- 
Fossiers  of  Normandy  :  "  Silvae  Uticensi  jus  ferranse 
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adjunctum  ut  cudendo  ferro  scindendoque  ligno  con- 
sumatur.  Sed  inter  barones  fossarios  nancariosque 
primus  tenet  abbas  Uticensis  :  Ferrarii  autem  vocantur, 
ut  hoc  intérim  eicplicem,  ad  quo8  scilicet  ferrariœ  seu 
fossœ  carbonarise,  nam  haec  promiscue  usurpantur, 
pertinent.  A  fossis  itaque  fossarii  nominati  sunt. 
Nancarios  verô  plures  appellatos  volunt  à  Naca,  vel 
Nacestemia,  hoc  est  à  vase  quo  aqua  continetur, 
eo  quod  aquarum  domini  eos  quibusdam  veluti  refra- 
gatis  coercent  ut  post  hac  emissse  ferrariœ  rotas 
implendo  exegerint/'  {^Gal,  Christ,'] 

Page  212.     (97.)— T»€  spirit  Thoret. 

An  imp  of  the  Scandinavian  god  Tor,  or  Thor, 
was  a  kind  of  devil^  though  Wace  is  not  quite  sure 
of  what  fashion,  or  whether  hobgoblin  or  not.  The 
principal  attributes  of  the  spirit  Thoret,  were  obédi- 
ence, invisibility,  and  an  imperfect  prescience,  of  that 
nature, 

'*  Tbat  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sensé, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Tlius  when  called  he  came  ;  he  was  heard  of  many 
but  never  seen  ;  and  wamed  the  Archbishop  Mauger, 
of  whom  he  was  a  familiar,  while  sailing  along  the 
Norman  coast,  that  on  that  day  some  one  on  board 
the  vessel  would  perish  !    The  Archbishop,   ["  di- 

o3 
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yino  judicio  ignoratur,"  Ord,  Vit.']  duly  admo- 
nished  the  crew.  The  wisbed-for  port  was  in  view, 
they  stood  boldly  in  for  Cherbourg  harbour,  but  lo  ! 
the  Archbishop,  who  was  sitting  near  the  taffarel, 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  his  breeches  down, 

"  Sor  ses  piez  ses  brmes  liés, 
N'aveit  mie  chances  chaude" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

was  knocked  overboard  by  the  mainsail^  and  going 
down  head  foremost,  despite  ail  their  efforts,  was 
drowned.  On  the  tide  going  out,  the  Archbishop 
was  found  between  two  rocks,  well  covered  by  his 
small-clothes  :  he  was  duly  buried  at  Cherbourg. 
Among  other  popular  superstitions  of  the  epoch, 
were  the  wonders  of  the  fountain  of  Berenton,  in 
the  forest  of  Brecheliant;  a  favourite  abode  of  fairies, 
and  whose  waters  during  the  great  beats,  thrown  up 
and  sprinkied  by  the  homs  of  the  hunters,  produced 
sweet  and  refreshing  showers  for  the  adjacent  country. 
Wace  himself  had  the  intrepid  curiosity  to  visit  the 
forest  of  Brecheliant  in  search  of  thèse  pretematural 
rarities  ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  find  other  than  very 
rugged  ways,  a  deserted  country,  and  an  abundance 
of  deer, 

"  La  alaijo  marveilles  querrCf 
Fis  la  forest  è  vis  la  terre  ; 
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Merveilles  guis,  maie  née  trovaif 
Fol  m*  en  revinSf  fol  i  alai, 
Fot  i  alait  fol  m'  en  revins, 
Folie  quisy  por  fol  me  tins" 

Roman  de  Rou. 

Duke  Richard  I.  of  equal  hardihood  with  the  poet, 
was  more  successful  ;  and  although  he  saw  and  met 
many  ghosts,  none  could  frighten  him,  or  so  intimi- 
date  him,  hut  that  he  went  ahout  as  holdly  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  as  in  the  light  of  day.  He  had 
also  the  goodly  custom»  he  it  either  night  or  day» 
of  praying  (without,  if  shut)  at  every  church  he 
chanced  to  pass  hy.  Now  it  happened  one  night,  that 
according  to  this  pious  usage,  arriving  at  a  church, 
he  left  his  attendants,  and  hanging  his  horse's  hridle 
up  at  the  portai,  entered  it.  There  stood  in  the  aisle 
a  hier  containing  the  body  of  one  deceased  ;  passing 
close  by  which,  throwing  his  gloves  on  a  desk,  the 
Duke  knelt  before  the  altar,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
commenced  his  prayer.  He  had  not  remained  long 
thus,  when  behind  him  he  heard  the  coffin  crack, 
and  the  corpse  move;  tuming  thereupon,  undis- 
mayed,  he  said,  "  Be  thou  a  good  or  evil  thing,  lie 
in  peace  and  move  not  !"  then  proceeded  to  finish  his 
orison,  and  having  made  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross 
on  his  face,  he  pronounced, 

"  Per  hoc  signum  Sancta  Cruci* 
Libéra  me  de  malignis 
Domine  Deus  salutis  :" 

o  4 
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t?   ■'        ■  ■ 

concluding  his  prayer  with«  *'  Ta  thy  keeptng,  O 
Ixvdi  I  dellver  up  my  soulP'  Tben  taking  bis 
cwordf  he  was  about  to  retum,  when  lo  !  the  devil 
uprigbt  stood  before  bim,  directly  in  bis  patb,  and 
witb  anns  extended>  as  tbough  be  would  seize  the 
Duke,  defended  tbe  door-way.  Ricbard,  baring  bis 
sword  on  tbe  instant,  clave  bim  in  twain,  and  be  fell 
across  tbe  bier.  Wbetber  tbe  devil  made  noise  or 
cry,  it  is  net  said.  Tbe  Duke,  issuing  from  the 
cburcb,  bad  already  taken  bis  bridle,  wben  be  re- 


Another  adventure  which  befell 
The  pious  Richard,  hère  l'U  tell  ; 
A  fact  80  marvellous  and  rare, 
One  scarce  to  give  it  crédit  dare. 
If  80  many  of  good  repute, 
Did  not  it  vouch  beyond  dispute, 
And  men  discreet  bave  told  it  me, 
Wlio  had  it  from  their  ancestry. 

For  oft  it  chances  through  négligence, 
Through  idleness  or  ignorance,     .  10 

That  curious  facts  remain  unwrit, 
Though  pleasant,  good,  and  fuU  of  wit 

In  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Ouen  S 
That  superb  church  of  old  Rouen, 
This  time  sojourned  a  holy  man, 
The  zealous,  careful  Sacristan  ; 

*  Celebrated  for  the  extrême  beauty  of  its  architecture, 
and  the  exquisite  colouring  of  its  painted  Windows. 
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membered  his  gloves,  and  not  willing  to  lose  them 
he  wcnt  back,  passed  the  chance!,  (how  few  men 
would  bave  again  entered  tbere!)  and  taking  up  his 
l^oves  returned.  On  tbis  account  ît  was  tbat  the 
I>iike  Ricbard  bad  it  proclaimed  and  cried  in  every 
diurcb  and  market-place,  tbat  bencefortb,  until  its 
final  interment,  no  corpse  was  to  be  left  unattended. 
The  which  ordinance  is  duly  obsenred  unto  tbis  day. 


Mtre  adventure  U  avint, 

Ke  la  gent  à  merveille  tintf 

E  ki  à  pttine  fu  créue 

Se  ele  nefust  de  tant  seue, 

Cunter  Vai  ai  à  plusors 

Ki  Voirent  de  lur  ancessors  ; 

Mez  mainte  feiz  par  nunchaloir,  5500 

Par  perece  è  par  non  savoir 

Remaint  maint  bel  fait  à  escrire, 

Ki  bon  sereit  è  bel  à  dire. 

En  rjbéie  Saint-Oain 

Out  à  cel  tens  un  Segrestain  ; 

Tenus  esteit  pur  léal  muine, 

E  mut  aveit  boen  testimuine  : 


o5 
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Nor  monk  in  ail  thc  monaat'ry, 

Was  so  esteemed  for  probity. 

But  more  that  virtue  man  exalts, 

The  more  the  devil  iiercely  assaults.  20 

The  saints  most  grieving  in  probation, 

By  ail  species  of  temptation. 

The  good  Sacristan  during  prayer, 
Attending  duly  on  bis  care, 
Mov'd  by  the  working  of  the  foe, 
Beheld  a  lady,  lov'd  her  so, — 
So  botly  burnt  the  lustful  fire, 
He  roust  obtain  her  or  expire  ; 
Nor  could  any  vows  religions, 
Deter  bim  from  the  act  flagitious  ;  30 

With  force  of  promise,  prayer,  and  oath, 
Did  he  subdue  the  lady  loth  ; 
And  she  consents,  when  night  was  come, 
To  bim  receivé,  by  steaith,  at  home. 
But  to  approach  her  on  the  sly, 
A  plank  must  he  cross,  which  did  lie 
O'er  the  Robec  *,  a  puny  river, 
Whose  stream  many  mills  makes  quiver. 

When  hop'd-for  night  was  far  advanced, 
Drowsy  monks  sound  in  sieep  entranc'd,  40 

'  It  has  its  source  in  the  village  of  Fontaine-sous-Préaux, 
and  running  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  Rçuen,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Seine,  at  Jean-le-Cœur.  In  its  course 
of  about  a  league  and  a  balf,  it  sets  in  motion  thirty  corn- 
mills,  one  of  oil,  three  of  paper,  three  of  indigo  and  madder, 
one  for  tan,  four  for  stamping  and  pressing  stuffs,  eighteen 
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Mez  de  tant  eom  home  plui  vaut. 
De  tant  plus  déable  Vassmit  ;    . 
Tant  le  voit  il  plus  agaitant,  5510 

E  deplusurs  guises  iantant» 
Li  Segrestain  kejo  vus  dit 
Par  aguaitement  de  Vanemi, 
Alout  un  jour  par  U  mostier, 
Pemant  garde  son  tnestier  ; 
Une  Dame  vitf  si  Pâma  ; 
V  A  merveille  la  coveta  : 
Mort  est  se  il  sun  bon  n'enfaU, 
Ne  remaindra  pur  rien  k'il  aiU 
E  tant  il  mist,  tant  H  promis^  ?620 

Ke  la  Dame  terme  li  mist 
Ke  la  nulst  à  Fostel  àlast, 
E  par  la  planche  trespassast 
Ki  desuz  Jtoohec  esteit. 
Une  ewe  ki  de  soz  cureit; 
NH  poeit  par  aillors  passer. 
Ni  altrement  à  lié  parler. 
La  nuit  kant  Jud  bien  assert, 
Ke  muines  furent  endormit 


spinning-mills,  and  fourteen  mills  for  printing  cottons,  be- 
sides  a  great  many  others  employed  by  the  dyers.  Bour- 
gueville,  in  1588,  thus  truly  describes  it  :  "  Aucunes  fois 
iaulne,  autres  fois  rouge,  verte-bleuë,  violée,  et  autres  cou- 
leurs, selon  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  teinturiers  qui  sont 
dessus,  la  diuersifient  par  interualles,  en  faisant  leurs  ma" 


neuures.'' 


o6 
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Our  Sacristan,  trembltng  with  lust, 

Who  with'd  Bo  comrade,  none  would  trust, 

Alone  arrives,  the  slight  plank  gains, 

Can  fiite  now  mock  his  anxious  pains  ? 

Alas  !  from  haste,  slip,  or  stumble, 

In  the  water  he  did  tumble, 

And  was  drown*d  ;  his  soûl  for  peace  hop'd, 

Pinioned  rudely  ère  it  elop'd, 

The  devil  seized  ;  drags  it  forth  the  trunk, 

To  hell  sped  the  amorous  monk.  50 

When  lo  !  an  angel  staid  their  flight, 

The  soûl  demands,  and  claims  his  right  ; 

Each  did  stoutly  the  soûl  contend, 

Each  did  ably  his  cause  défend. 

Exclaim*d  the  devil,  "You  do  me  wrong 

To  claim  the  soûl  I  bear  along  ; 

Angel  !  'tis  mine  you  know  right  well, 

The  monk  was  sinnîng  when  he  fell. 

His  soûl  with  wickedness  was  fraught. 

In  wicked  act  his  soûl  was  caught  ;  00 

Ungodly  walk'd  the  sinner*s  way, 

In  path  ungodly-made  my  prey. 

*  As  I  shall  find  thee  when  smitten, 

'  So  I  will  judge  thee,'  'tis  written. 

That  he  of  crime  was  thé  lover, 

His  vile  pursuit  doth  discover  ; 

Nor  can  we  better  prove  a  fact, 

Than  taking  in  the  very  act. 

When  he  fell,  the  path  he  then  tmdged 

Had  him  mine  already  a^judged."  70 
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LiSêgruUdnfitenfiiçmf        .     >  •.  ■        5530 

Ne  vaut  ne  ne  quist  cumpaingnen  ; 

A  la  planche  vint,  tus  munta  ; 

Ne  soi  dire  s*il  abtdssaf 

U  esgrilla,  u  meshanéaf 

Mais  il  chai  H  se  néia. 

Un  deable  Valme  scisi 

Si  tost  cum  el  del  cors  isH  ; 

En  enfer  la  voleit  ravir, 

Mez  un  Angle  U  volt  toUr  : 

Cheseun  volt  tirer  Palme  à  sei,  5540 

E  ehescun  dist  raisun  pur  kei. 

Deables  dist  :  Tu  mefaiz  tort  ^, 

Ke  me  tout  Valme  kejeu  port. 

Dune  ne  s  ai  tu  ke  Valme  est  meie 

Dez  Vêle  est  prise  en  maU  veie  f 

En  maie  veie  esteit  entrée, 

E  en  maie  ovre  Vai  truvée; 

En  veie  de  mal  s*esteit  mise, 

E  en  veie  de  mal  Vai  prise. 

Iloc  ùjo  te  truverai,  5550 

Hocy  dist  Dex,  te  jugerai. 

Li  muine  ai  truvè  en  maie  ovre, 

La  veie  à  il  ert  le  descuvre  ; 

Ni  estuet  aveir  altre  prueve, 

Dez  ke  Vum  a  méfet  le  trueve. 

La  veie  ù  il  ert  de  péckie, 

Kant  il  chat  Vadjàjugie. 


^  "  .  . .  m  Ma  un  de'  neri  Cherubini 

GU  disse  ;  nol  portar  ;  non  mi  far  torto." 

Dante,  Infemo,  c.  xxvii. 
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The  angel  from  on  high  replied, 
**  No  more  !  y  ou  argue  but  one  side, 
As  fits  monk,  while  in  his  convent, 
He  on  chant  and  sermon  was  bent. 
Religious  he  was  always  held, 
Nor  guile  in  him  was  e'er  bebeld. 
Both  right  and  justice  do  decree, 
Holy  scripture  doth  too  agrée, 
To  godliness  its  just  reward» 
Or  punishment  to  crime  accord.  80 

Guerdon  to  this  one  refuse  not» 
Then,  for  the  good  things  that  we  wot  ; 
For  what  avails  his  doing  well, 
If  him  you  bear  away  to  hell  ? 
Nor  was  yet  done  the  naughty  deed 
For  which  your  judgment  is  decreed  : 
The  Abbey  he  had  left,  'tis  true  1 
Had  reached  the  plank,  admitted  too  ! 
Yet  might  the  sin  hâve  repented» 
Had  not  return  his  fall  prevented.  90 

And  for  a  fault  thus  not  yet  done, 
One  can't  be  harsh  with  any  one. 
Yet  you,  for  a  thought  most  idle, 
A  longing  he  could  not  bridle, 
A  monk  would  judge,  and  damn  to  howl  ! 
Thou  art  wrong  !  let  in  peace  his  souI  ! 
Yet  since  some  strife  may  still  remain, 
That  neither  cause  hâve  to  complain, 
Richard  we'll  make  our  référée. 
And  both  abide  by  his  decree.  100 

We  know  Duke  Richard  ever  just, 
We  both  may  to  his  honour  trust  ; 

r 
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Li  Angles  Dtx  H  rujnmdi  : 
Tait  tei,  dist-I,  n'iert  mie  istif 
Li  muinefu  de  bone  vie,  5560 

Tant  corne  ilfud  en  VAhéie  ; 
Bien  è  UaUment  ad  vesku, 
N*aoum  de  li  nul  mal  véu, 
Ceo  tesiimuine  VEscripture, 
E  raisun  est  bien  è  dreiture 
Ke  tut  bien  iert  gueredunéf 
E  chetcun  mal  sera  pené  : 
Cil  deit  aveir  li  gueredun 
Des  biens  k*  a  Jet  ke  nus  savun, 
Ke  sera  li  bien  devenu  5570 

Ke  il  ad  fait,  s*il  est  perdu? 
Unkor  n*  aveitfait  lipéchié 
Dune  tu  Vas  j à  prix  èjugié. 
De  VAbéie  estait  iessu, 
Et  à  la  planche  estait  venu  ; 
Uncore  se  poust  il  retraire, 
S* il  ne  chai,  del  péckié  faire  ; 
E  de  la  malice  k'il  nefist, 
Si  ne  pot  estre  tant  reprist. 
Pur  solement  sun  fol  pensé  5580 

E  pur  un  poi  de  volenté 
Le  veulsjugier  è  veus  dampner. 
Tu  as  grant  tort,  lait  Fahne  ester  ; 
E  pur  Vestrifke  il  remaine 
Ke  Fun  de  Valtre  ne  s^en  plaingne 
Alun  ça  el  Cunte  Richart 
Si  nus  metum  en  son  esgart, 
H  nus  jugera  léalment, 
K*il  ne  fat  nul  faus  jugement  ; 
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We'll  stand  by  his  arbitration, 
Sans  dispute,  sans  Utigation." 

The  devil  said,  "  Oh,  with  ail  my  beart  ! 
Corne  of  the  soûl  help  to  bear  part  !" 

Straight  to  Richard  went  they  flying, 
In  his  bedroom  found  him  lying. 
The  Duke  had  slept,  yet  wakened  then. 
And  pondered  o'er  the  ways  of  men.  110 

Their  strife  to  him  they  did  relate, 
Each  matter  of  their  long  debate  ; — 
How  the  monk  had,  lured  by  folly, 
Stolen  out  of  Saint  Ouen's  Abbey, 
On  fornication  doubtless  bent, 
Though  unachieyed  the  foui  intent  ; 
Since  missing  on  the  plank  his  way, 
Drowned  in  the  river  he  did  lay. 
They  judgment  seek,  and  judgment  pray, 
Which  the  monk's  soûl  should  bear  away.         120 
**  Go  quickly,"  the  Duke  briefly  said, 
**  Conjoin'd  be  soûl  and  body  laid  ; 
The  monk,  sans  deceit  and  palter. 
On  the  plank  without  the  water, 
Where  he  stood  when  he  roUed  nigh  hell. 
Place  upright,  as  before  he  fell  ; 
If  in  adyance  a  step  he  goes, 
Step  or  foot,  or  the  intent  shows, 
Off  with  him,  de  vil,  naught  will  atone; 
No  further  cavil,  he's  your  own  !  1 30 

But  if  the  monk  pénitent  seems, 
And  tums  back,  his  soûl  he  redeems." 
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A  ço  k*il  dira  ttut  ienumf  ôô90 

SaiTUi  euMtredit  et  sainz  tençum. 

Li  deables  dût  :  Jo  Votreit 
Si  Mit  Palme  entre  mei  i  tei. 

Sempres  tunt  à  Richart  venu 
En  une  chambre  à  gvn  litfu  ; 
Dormi  aveit,  mez  dune  veilhut, 
De  plusurs  choees  purpensout, 
La  parole  li  unt  cuntée 
Si  cum  ele  ert  entrels  aîée  : 
Del  muine  kipar  tele  folie  5600 

Etteit  iessu  de  t*  Abéie, 
En  la  veie  esteit  de  péchié 
Mais  n*  i  aveit  encor  tuchié  ; 
De  la  planche  esteit  trésbuchié. 
Et  en  Vewe  de  suz  nèié, 
Jugement  face  è  die  veir 
Ki  deit  Valme  del  muine  aveir, 
E  Ricfiart  lur  a  dist  briefment  : 
Alezt  dist- il  delivrement, 

Metez  al  muine  Valme  el  cors,  5610 

E  de  Vewe  le  metez  fors  ; 
Ne  seit  decéu  ne  sorpris  ; 
De  sor  la  planche  reseit  mis, 
Huec  tut  dreit  dune  il  chai 
Quant  il  trèsbucha  è  péri  ; 
E  se  il  vait  plain  pié  avant, 
Upié,  u  pas,  u  tant,  u  quant, 
Aut  li  deables,  si  la  prenge 
Sainz  cuntredit  è  sainz  chalenge  ; 
E  se  li  muine  se  retrait  5620 

E  tume  arrere,  sa  paiz  ait. 
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At  the  Duke's  pronounced  décision, 
They  raost  humbly  bowed  submission. 
When  the  body  the  seul  did  gain, 
The  monk  began  to  breathe  again  ; 
Erect  he  rose,  and  straight  was  bore, 
Exact  where  he  had  stood  before. 
Now  Mvhen  the  good  monk  firroly  found 
That  on  the  plank  he*d  footing  sound,  140 

He  turn'd,  and  ran  with  greatest  fear, 
As  man  who  flees  a  serpent  near. 
He  turned  direct,  and  homeward  fled, 
As  man  who  Aies  some  murder  dread. 
Once  more  let  loose,  away  he  flew, 
Nor  to  his  keepers  bade  adieu. 
To  the  abbey  in  haste  he  sped, 
There  doff*d  his  dothes,  and  crouch'd  in  bed  ; 
With  fears  of  death  he  shakes  throughout, 
If  truly  alive  has  great  doubt  1 50 

Duke  Richard  near  the  break  of  day, 
To  Saint  Ouen's  church  repairs  to  pray  ; 
The  friars  summoned,  meet  in  hall, 
For  our  good  monk  the  Duke  did  call. 
He  came,  his  gown  and  cowl  were  wet. 
For  he  hadn't  tîme  to  dry  them  yet 
No  sooner  did  the  monk  appear, 
Than  Richard  called  the  Abbot  near  : 
**  Brother,"  said  he,  "o'  thyself  what  think'st  thou  l 
Last  night  thou  wert  oddly  caught,  I  trow  !       1 60 
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Li  Jugement  ke  Bichartfist 

Ne  cil  ne  cUt  ne  cuntredist  : 

Valme  unt  artère  el  cors  portée 

E  H  muine  Vad  recovrée  ; 

Dune  leva  sus  è  reveskif 

Efu  mis  là  dunt  il  chai. 

Dèz  ke  H  muine  s*aparcheutf 

E  sur  la  planche  en  piez  s'estutf 

Artère  mist  plus  tost  sun  pié  5630 

Ke  hoem  ki  a  serpent  marchié. 

Delivrement  fu  al  retor 

Cum  hoem  ki  de  moot  a  poory 

E  cil  l^il  tindrent  l'unt  lessiéy  ^ 

Unkes  ne  prist  de  els  cungié. 

En  VAhéie  tost  se  enfuit 

Ses  draz  escut  è  se  tapi  ; 

Uncore  là  morir  creismeit, 

Et  en  dote  ert  se  il  viveit. 

Quant  Richart  leva  aljur  cler^  5640 

A  Saint- Oen  ala  urer  : 
Li  coventfist  tut  asemler, 
E  li  muine  fist  demander  ; 
Li  muine  vint  sez  draz  muilliez 
Nés*  aveit  uncor  pas  séchiez. 
Le  Quens  Vad  à  sei  apelé. 
Venir  lefist  devant  VAhé  : 
Frère,  dist-il,  ke  vus  est  vis  ? 
Cument  fûtes  vus  entrepris  ? 

^  The  period  at  **  lessiê,'*  as  pointed  in  the  printed  co- 
pies, adds  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  idea  ;  yet  I  fear 
the  context  will  net  admit  it 
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Take  heed  !    Prithee  look  well  before, 

When  a  slight  plank  you  next  cross  o*er  ! 

Corne  to  my  lord  Âbbot,  tell  true, 

How  the  last  uight  has  fared  with  you  ?" 

The  monk  turned  red,  was  fuU  of  shame, 

He  feared  the  Duke's  and  Abbot's  blâme  ; 

Yet  rightly  ail  he  straight  did  own, 

How  he  went  forth,  how  he  was  drown  ; 

How  by  the  devil  was  ensnared, 

How  he  was  delivered  by  Richard.  170 

Ail  his  disaster  he  confess'd, 

Its  truth  the  Duke  did  full  attest. 

The  fact  was  proved  thus  past  gainsay» 

To  the  public  thus  found  its  way  ; 

And  long  after  in  Normandy, 

The  people  cried  in  raillery, 

*  Sir  Monk|  take  heed,  look  well  before, 

When  a  fabe  plank  you. next  cross  o'er  !' 


Page  224.    (98.)—"  The  Saint  VouU." 

Malfort  appears  choice  in  his  oatbs,  and  uses  those 
which  maintained  their  fashion  for  many  years.  **  By 
the  splendour  of  God," — "  Par  la  resplendor  Dé," — 
was  the  favourite  adjuration  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
his  son  Rufîis  used  habitually  *'  Par  li  vo  de  Luche." 
"  Per  vultum"  ait  "  de  Luca"  IWill  Ma/.]—"  By  the 
holy  visage  of  [painted  by]  Luke."  M.  E.  H. 
Langlois  remarks,  that  the  "  Saint  Voult"  is  a  repré- 
sentation of  Christ  crowned  with  thoms,  and  bathed 
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Gardez  vus  miex  altrefeiz,  5650 

Quant  à  la  planche  passereiz  ; 

Cuntez  a  VAhé  la  vérité 

U  vus  avez  à  nuit  esté, 

Ruvi  li  muine  et  ont  hunte 

Pur  Sun  Ahé  è  pur  li  Cunte, 

E  nequedent  tut  regéhi, 

Cument  akif  cumentpéri, 

Cument  deable  Pengina, 

Cument  li  Quens  H  délivrât 

Tute  la  vérité  cunta,  5660 

E  li  Quens  tut  testimunia. 

Issiftt  la  chose  séue^ 

E  la  vérité  cognéue» 

Lungesfu  puis  par  Normendie 

Retraite  ceste  gàberie  : 

Sire  Muine  suef  alez, 

M  passer  planche  vus  gardez. 

Roman  de  Rou. 

in  tears  and  blood,  as  presented  on  the  veil  of  Saint 
Veronica  or  Bérénice  j  but  that  the  "  Saint  Voult  de 
Lucques"  is  a  Christ  in  sumptuous  garments^  and 
crowned  with  jewels.  William  of  Malnoesbury  con- 
stantly  repeats  this  asseveration  of  king  William 
Rufus,  which  bas  been  misinterpreted,  to  intend 
*'  the  face  of  St.  Luke."  The  oath  of  the  Duke 
Robert,  **  Par  li  cuer  de  mon  ventre,"  was  neither  so 
emphatic  nor  euphonie  as  bis  son's  and  grandson's. 
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Page  229.     (990 — "  Ever  greedy  of  turbulence,'^ 

On  his  death-bed,  according  to  Orderic  Vital,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  his 
subjects  :  *'  Normanni,  si  bono  rigidoque  dominatu 
reguntur,  strenuissimi  sunt,  et  in  arduis  rébus  invicti 
omnes  excellunt,  et  cunctis  hostibus  fortiores  superare 
contendunt.  Alioquin  sese  vicissim  dilaniant  atque 
consumunt,  rebelliones  enim  cupiunt,  seditiones  enim 
appetunt,  et  ad  omne  nefas  prompti  sunt.  Rectitudi- 
nis  ergo  forti  censura  coerceantur  et  fraeno  disciplinas 
per  tramitem  justitiae  gradiri  compellantur.  Si  verô 
ad  libitum  suum  sine  jugo  ut  indomitus  onager  ire 
permittuntur,  ipsi  et  principes  eorum  penuriâ  et  con- 
fusione  probrosâ  opperientur.  Pluribus  hoc  expere- 
mentis  jamdudum  edidici;  proximi  consanguineique 
mei,  qui  debuissent  contra  mortales  me  omnis  modis 
tutari  frequenti  conspiratione  factâ  in  me  surrexerunt» 
et  pêne  omnem  patris  mei  hereditatem  mihi  abstule- 
runt.'* 

Page  229.     (100.)—'*  Protection  of  Henry  of 

France" 

Robert  himself  conducted  the  infant  William  to 
Henry,  at  Paris.  That  monarch  received  them  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  magnificence,  and  promised 
his  benefactor,  the  Duke  Robert,  during  his  life,  to 
protect  and  assist  the  young  boy  in  every  circum- 
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stance.  How  this  vow  was  fulfilled,  if  we  may  crédit 
the  Norman  historians,  there  bas  been  fréquent  occa- 
sion, in  tbese  notes,  to  allude  to.  M.  Le  Prévost, 
[after  tbrowing  mucb  doubt  on  Henry's  attack  on 
Tillières,]  wben  speaking  of  tbat  monarcb's  alliance 
with  tbe  Count  of  Ëxmés  [see  Note  85],  witb  great 
candour  makes  tbe  following  notable  and  exculpatory 
observation  :  "  Cette  seconde  expédition  du  monarque 
Français  en  Normandie  ne  nous  est  paiement  garantie 
par  aucun  témoignage  contemporain  autre  que  celui 
de  Guillaume  de  Jumiéges,  et  nous  paraît  assez  dou- 
teuse. Nous  avons  de  la  peine  à  nous  expliquer 
1 .  Quels  obstacles  ont  pu  arrêter  le  roi  parvenu  à 
Argentan,  et  Pempêcber  de  faire  sa  jonction  avec  le 
vicomte  d'Ëxmés,  qui  avait  levé  Pétendart  de  la  ré- 
volte dans  Falaise.  2.  Comment  après  une  offense 
aussi  grave  et  qui  devait  être  assez  récente,  Guillaume 
va  lui-même  demander  et  obtient  si  facilement,  en 
1047,  la  protection  de  Henri  contre  ses  sujets  ré- 
voltés. 3.  Comment  Orderic  Vital  n'a  fait  aucune 
mention  d'événemens  dont  le  pays  qu'il  habitait 
aurait  été  le  tbéâtre.  Nous  sommes  portés  a  penser 
que  ce  ne  fut  qu'  après  la  bataille  des  Dunes  qu'il  y 
eut  rupture  entre  le  jeune  duc  et  le  roi  de  France,  sous 
la  protection  duquel  son  père  l'avait  placé,  et  à  qui  il 
aurait  été,  ce  nous  semble,  si  facile  de  s'emparer 
d'une  province  livrée  à  toutes  les  horreurs  de  l'anar- 
chie, et  d'un  prince  qu'il  fallait  souvent  cacher  dans 
les  retraites  les  plus  obscures  pour  le  soustraire  au 
poignard  de  ses  sujets."   - 
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Page  230.     (101.)—''  Reginald.** 

Reginald^  the  son  of  Onfroi  de  Carteret,  CoUins's  , 
Peerage  informs  ns,  accompaDied  Robert  in  this  pil- 
grimage.  According  to  Wace,  Onfroi  and  Maiiger  de 
Carteret^  in  the  arrondissement  of  Volognes,  accompa- 
nied  the  Conqueror  to  England.  This  family  long 
since  extinct  in  Normandy,  continues  to  flourish  in 
Jersey  and  in  England,  where  theThynnes,  Marquises 
of  Bath,  and  Lords  of  Carteret,  dérive  their  descent 
in  the  female  Une  from  Onfroi. 

Page  230.     (1 02.) — "  Many  of  his  choicestfriends.'* 

**  Robertus  Normannorum  Dux  cum  ingenti  multi- 
tudine  suœ  gentis  Hierosolymam  proficiscens,  detulit 
secum  plurima  auri  et  argenti  donaria."  [^Glabri 
Rodu^hi.'] 


Page  242.     (103.)—"  Sorr&w. 


» 


*'  Qui  quamvis  circa  rebelles  fuerit  ferocior  moribus» 
benevolus  tamen  extitit  lenis  et  benignus,  et  erga  Dei 
cultum  pius  ac  devotus."  [JVilL  Gem.'] 


Page  242.     (104.)—"  Raoul  de  TancartfiUe,*' 

This  family  were  hereditary  chamberlains  to  the 
Dukes  of  Normandy.    The  statements  of  the  Euglish 
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genealogists,  that  Raoul,  the  tutor  to  William,  bad 
three   sons,  who  accompanied  tbe  Conqueror,  and 
from  one  of  whom  are  descended  the  Clintons,  Dukes 
of  Newcastle,   M.  Le  Prévost  considers  more  than 
apocryphal.     He  was,  in  ail  probability,  too  old,  bis 
children  too  yomig,    for  that  expédition,   and  re- 
mained  in  Normandy,  to  assist  tbe  Queen  Matilda 
in  the  administration  of  tbe  duchy.  The  circumstance 
which  might  induce  the  error  alluded  to,   is,  that 
both  Geffroi  de  Clinton,  and  William  de  Tancarville, 
held  the  office  of  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  ;  in  expia- 
nation  of  whicb,  it  is  suggested  that  the  office  passed 
to  the  Clintons  on  William  de  Tancarville's  disgrâce 
in  1 1  ]  8.     It  was  this  William,  tbe  fifth  son  of  Raoul, 
wbose  consolations  so  mitigated  tbe  grief  of  Henry  I. 
on  the  loss  of  bis  son  William  Adelin,  as  to  prevail  on 
him  to  take  sustenance. 

Among  the  monuments  whicb  bave  escaped  tbe 
destruction  of  time,  war,   and  révolutions,   is  tbe 
abbey  churcb  of  St.  George  de  Boscberville,  founded 
by  Raoul  in  1066.     In  1114,  William  de  Tancarville 
obtained  the  autbority  of  Henry  I.  to  place  there  ten 
monks  from  Saint  Ëvroult.    A  charter  of  Richard 
Cœur-de-Lion  to  this  abbey,  sealed  with  a  large  seal 
of  red  wax,  is  still  extant.    The  whole  of  the  édifice 
deserves  tbe  utmost  attention  of  the  antiquarian  and 
amateur;  nor  will  they  feel  less  gratification  at  tbe 
cordial  réception  and   extensive  information  of  its 
présent  amiable  curé,  M.  PAbbé  Défer. 
A  charter  of  donation,  by  Raoul  de  Tancarville,  of 
VOL.  II.  r 
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the  church  of  Mireville  to  Jumi^es,  proves  that  he 
was  still  alive  iu  1079' 


Page  242.    (105.)—"  Freedjrom  their  imposts." 

Numerous  are  the  auecdotes  related  of  the  Duke 
Robert  àuring  bis  travels  to  Jérusalem  :  among 
them,  the  extrême  patience  with  which  he  bore  bis 
cross.  For  having  to  leave  a  town  in  Burgundy 
at  day-break,  and  being  last  of  bis  suite,  the  surly 
warder  of  the  gâte,  anzious  to  retum  to  bed,  in 
order  to  hasten  bis  pace,  struck  the  Duke.  In  an 
instant,  a  hundred  pilgrims'  staffs  threatened  to 
chastise  this  insolence;  but  the  Duke  defended  the 
man,  saying,  "  Remember  we  are  pilgrims,  no 
longer  men  of  war;  much  it  behoves  us  to  suffer 
for  the  expiation  of  our  sins  :  the  blow  of  this  ruf- 
fian is  now  more  valuable  to  me  than  my  good 
city  of  Rouen."  The  cheerful  résignation  with  which 
he  endured  sickness,  bas  been  noticed  in  Note  24  ; 
but  thèse  anecdotes  chiefly  exemplify  bis  great  gene- 
rosity,  munificence,  and  sumptuousness,  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Pirou,  mixed 
with  wit  and  satire.  At  Rome,  which  city  he  en- 
tered  with  great  magnificence,  on  being  shown  the 
superb  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Constautine  [QiMere,  Marcus  Aurelius],  he  said  it 
was  disgraceful  that  the  Roman  princes  did  not 
clothe  their  monarch  ;  and  on  the  night  of  bis  de- 
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parture,  had  it  covered  by  the  richest  mantle  that 
could  be  procured.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
pomp  of  Robert's  entrance  into  Constantinople  ;  bis 
mule's  feet  were  loosely  sbod  with  gold,  which, 
detacbing  itself^  fell  a  prey  to  tbe  lucky  finder  ^ 
On  being  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Em- 
peror,  not  admiring  the  reclining  position  of  the 
Greeks,  he  doubled  up  bis  rich  and  gemmed  mantle 
to  sit  on  ;  tbis  example  was  followed  by  bis  retinue. 
-On  rising,  the  Emperor's  attendants  offered  to  help 
them  to  their  cloaks  ;  but  the  Duke  said^ — "  It 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  Normans  to  carry  their 
seats  with  them  ;"  and  he  and  bis  court  retired  with- 
out  cloaks.  On  arriving  at  bis  hôtel,  he  directed  bis 
attendants  to  take,  in  lieu  of  tbe  mantles  so  left,  tbe 
richest  he  possessed.  The  Emperor,  anxious  to  show 
a  respect  equal  to  the  rank  and  character  of  Robert, 
commanded  everywhere  tbe  greatest  honours  should 
be  paid  him;  and  that  ail  bis  and  retinue's  wants 
should  be  satisfied  from  the  royal  treasury.  Tbis, 
however,  did  not  suit  the  munificent  disposition  of 
Robert  :  he  declined  it,  preferring  to  pay  largely  for 
everything.  The  Emperor  determined  that  Robert 
should  be  under  some  obligation  to  him,  had  it  for- 
bidden,  in  any  manner,  to  sell  wood  for  the  use  of 
the  Normans.    The  magnificent  Robert,  therefore, 

^  This  was  imitated  by  the  ostentatious  De  Richelieu, 
when  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
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ordered  ail  their  fires  to  be  made  with  nuts,  which 
gave  not  only  a  greater  beat,  from  the  oil  tbey  con- 
tained,  but  an  agreeable  odour.  The  Ëmperor  was 
delighted  at  tbis  ingenious  and  extravagant  expédient, 
and  soon  rescinded  bis  orders.  In  remembrance  of 
tbe  Normans,  be  ordered  ricb  seats  in  ail  tbe  public 
gardens  and  places  of  entertainment,  for  tbe  use  of 
strangers.  On  arriving  at  Jérusalem,  tbe  Duke  found 
the  suburbs  crowded  with  misérable  pilgrims,  wbo, 
unable  to  pay  tbe  tribute  of  a  bezant,  (demanded  from 
such  as  desired  to  approach  the  boly  sepulcbre,)  re- 
mained  in  tbe  utmost  wretcbedness,  their  vow  unac- 
complibhed,  and  unable  to  receive  tbe  reward  of  their 
long  travel  and  fatigue.  **  Heart  of  my  body,"  ex- 
claimed  tbe  Duke,  "  but  ye  shall  ail  enter  tbe  city  ; 
and,  by  tbe  belp  of  God,  content  your  pious  desires.'' 
He  ordered,  therefore,  immediately,  a  bezant  to  be 
given  to  each  pilgrim  j  nor  would  be  enter  tbe  city, 
until,  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  praying  blessings  on 
bim,  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  multitude  had  passed  before. 
The  pagan  govemor,  not  less  gênerons  than  the 
Christian,  directed  the  wbole  sum  instantly  to  be 
returned  to  Robert,  who  forthwitb  again  divided  it 
among  thèse  poor  people.  Indeed,  during  the  wbole 
of  the  Duke's  sojourn  at  Jérusalem,  there  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  of  rival  generosity,  between  the  Syrian 
govemor  and  the  Norman  Duke  : — 
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Ne  vus  puis  cunter  le  nohlesces, 
Ne  H  honurSi  ne  li  hautesceSf 
Ne  li  despences  ke  ilfist, 
Ne  li  offerendes  k'il  mist 
Al  sepulchre  en  lerusalem.*' 

Roman  de  Rou. 


Page  242.     (106.)—"  At  Nice.'* 

*'  Porro  invictus  Dux  plus  et  Deo  amabilis,  adorato 
Christo  cum  internorum  singultuum  suspiritu,  et  pera- 
gratis  sanctoruiD  locis  felicissimum  converten»  iter 
ad  Nicenam  regressus  est  urbem.**  [GwtV.  Gem.'] 
Robert  Wace  agrées  with  many  of  the  historians,  in 
attributing  tbe  Duke  Robert's  death  to  poison  given 
to  him  at  Nice  by  one  of  his  domestics.  The  supposi- 
tion that  poison  was  administered  is  corroborated  by 
tbe  statement,  that  the  Count  Drogon,  and  some 
other  nobles,  perished  immediately  after  partaking  of 
the  same  repast  : — 


**  Sun  repaire  fist  tresk*  à  Niche, 
Iluecfu  mort  par  un  toxicke 
Ke  li  duna  parfélunie 
Un  Pautonier,  ke  Deus  maldie. 


Li  quens  Droges  od  li  morut 
Del  beuire  dont  li  Dus  but. 
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The  Duke  was  buried  at  the  Cathedral  of  Nice, 
Saint  Mary's,  where  no  one^  previous  to  him,  had  re- 
ceived  the  honours  of  sepulchre.  William  the  Con- 
queror  gave  orders  for  the  remains  of  his  father  to  be 
disinterred,  and  conveyed  to  Céris}%  the  spot  so  loved 
by  him  ;  but  the  officers  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
exécution  of  this  pious  mission^  hearing,  on  their  re- 
tum  to  La  Fouille,  of  the  Conqueror's  death»  gave 
there  a  second  burial  to  the  ashes  of  the  Duke  Robert: 
{^See  Notes  29  and  87.]  "  Patris  memoriam  quantis 
poterat  occasionibus,  extoUens,  ossa  olim  Niceœ  con- 
dita  sub  extremo  tempore  per  legatum  transferebat  ; 
sed  ille  prospère  rediens,  auditâ  morte  Willielmi» 
apud  Apuliam  resedit,  sepultis  ibi  illustris  yiri 
exuviis/'  [WiU,  Mal^ 
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The  epoch  at  whjch  tfais  taie  is  laid,  led  me,  whilst 
engaged  in  the  foregoing  Notes,  to  speak  of,  and 
weigh  an  eveot,  which,  though  of  imdoubted  import- 
ance, and  of  the  utmost  interest,  impresses  me  with 
results  far  différent  from  what  I  anticipated.  Without 
going  the  length  of  those  writers  who  deny  alto- 
gether  theConquest,  and  regard  the  whole  as  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  the  laconic  chronicle  of  Fécamp^ 
'*  MLXXII.  Willelmus,  Dux  Normannorum,  Rex  fit 
Angliœ,  occiso  Haroldo."  [^Chro,  Fïscanensi  t^pudLab' 
bian.]  I  cannot  but  consider  there  is  an  imiversal 
proneness  '  to  magnify  the  conséquences  wrought 

1  A  récent  French  author  has  even  attributed  to  Norman 
blood  the  English  love  of  liberty.  The  Normans,  who  in 
France,  and  wherever  they  got  a  footing,  attempted  to  root 
out  everything  like  fireedom  in  the  institutions  they  found  ; 
who  had  no  ideas  of  polity  beyond  military  despotism  and 
feudalism,  and  whose  utmost  liberality  was  to  force,  with  in- 
creased  oppression  on  others,  the  manacles  which  wrung 
themselves,  and  the  bondage  under  which  they  groaned  ! 
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throughout  England  by  the  victory  of  William  ;  that 
the  efiects  of  the  rapacity  of  his  followers  must  be  re- 
garded  but  in  the  nature  of  a  passing  pestilence,  and 
the  changes  William  himself  made,  to  be  rather  on 
paper,  than  a  durable  overthrow  of  the  customs,  man- 
ners,  and  polity  of  the  people.  It  was  not  less  easy  for 
William  to  grant  nine  hundred  seigniories  to  any  fa- 
vourite,  than  for  his  successor  to  run  his  pen  through 
the  grant;  but  the  influence  such  a  change  would 
bave  on  the  mass  of  the  population^  might  perhaps  be 
little  more  than  the  appointment  of  a  présent  lord-lieu- 
tenant :  nor  were  such  services  as  he  was  authorized 
to  claim  easily  exacted  from,  and  made  the  cnstom  of 
a  reluctant  people,  whose  habits  it  takes  centuries 
to  change,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  fly  back  with 
obstinate  tenacity  to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  fore- 
fathers.    Although  William  had  force  sufficient,  with 
the  help  of  his  friends,  the  wavering  of  many,  and  the 
indifférence  of  the  optimists,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted  counsels  of  those  who  opposed  his  claim  on 
Harold's  death,  and  to  plant  garrisons  throughout  the 
land,  the  strong,  populous,  and  disaffected  parts  of 
which,  as  Hampshire,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  he 
was  obliged,  by  a  cruel  but  necessary  policy,  to  reduce 
to  the  level  of  his  own  strength,  by  fire,  famine,  de- 
struction of  houses,  crops,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  slaughter  of  the  people  in  masses,  he  had  no 
superfluous  and  peaceful  settlers  in  his  train,  who,  in- 
termixing  with  the  population,  changed  its  character, 
and  created  an  Anglo-Norman  race.    The  utmost 
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force  William  could  coUect  from  ail  sides  was  60,000: 
15,000  perished  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  the  re- 
maining  45,000  were  gradually  lessened  by  his  loss  at 
the  battle  of  Dover, — ^by  his  losses  in  his  progress 
through  the  country  ;  at  Exeter,  Lincoln  ;  in 
Nortbumberland  ;  by  the  attacks  of  the  Danes  and 
Welch;  by  his  losses  in  those  daily,  bloody  skir- 
mishes,  of  which  ail  authors  speak  ;  and  through  the 
fierce  assassinations  of  ail  stragglers,  and  weak  par- 
ties, by  which  the  natives  gloried  to  wreak  revenge. 
The  pestilence  which  infected  the  land  devastated  his 
troops  also  ;  but  most  of  ail  was  their  number  weak- 
ened  by  désertion,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used  of  men 
not  regular  soldiers,  but  who,  for  a  stated  period,  had 
left  their  lands,  wives,  and  children  ;  and  who,  having 
performed  their  service,  and  finding  more  hard  blows 
than  islands  to  govern,  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  ploughs  and  spouses,  who  had  refused  to  foUow 
them  to  a  land  bristling  with  arms  and  drenched  in 
blood.  Nor  was  this  feeling  found  only  among  the 
vulgar  and  less  ambitions;  it  was  one  which  acted 
more  powerfuUy  than  bribes,  grants,  power,  and 
threats,  on  many  of  the  most  eminent  :  "  qui  cum 
illo  praecipue  cœtibus  suis  stipatus  in  bello  Anglico 
discrimina  pertuht  verilm  postquam  .  .  .  Neustriam 
repetiit."  [Ord,  Vit.'] 

When  we  bave  estimated  thèse  losses,  and  reflect 
that  William  had  no  means  of  recruiting  his  force, 
thus  weakened,  by  fresh  drafts,  summonses,  and 
enUstments  in  Normandy,  since  already  he  had  to 
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the  utmosty  by  every  axt,  drawn  out  the  strength  and 
e:idiao8ted  the  countiy  ;  in  fact,  that  Philip  of  Franee» 
anxious  to  hold  the  Vexin,  was  preparing  for  hostili- 
tîee  ;  bis  cousin^  the  Count  of  Flanders,  petitioning  him 
for  aid  ;  his  son  Robert^  and  the  discontented,  perpe- 
toally  fomenting  discord  through  the  provinces  ;  and 
that  Anjou  ripe  for  revoit,  and  Maine  in  arms,  made 
the  duchy  rather  call  for  assistance  than  offer  aid<^-it 
appears  évident»  that  the  harassed  Norman  troops  wbo 
remained,  could  bave  little  leisure,  opportunity^  or  in- 
clination, to  settle  among  the  English,  whose  récep- 
tion in  no  way  tempted  them  to  abandon  their  rural 
i^[>odes  and  domestic  enjoyments  amidst  the  orchards 
of  Normandy.  The  small  retums,  in  point  of  nmn- 
ber,  of  the  Norman  landholders,  made  by  the  great 
Survey  of  the  kingdom,  as  coUected  in  Domesday- 
Book,  bas  been  the  subject  of  great  surprise,  though 
ingeniously  and  leamedly  accounted  for.  Gonfining 
ourselves  to  a  few  years  of  the  reigns  of  William  and 
his  sons,  and  without  any  long  research,  from  tbe  161- 
lowing  sample  of  the  fate  of  the  principal  con^Mmions 
of  William,  whose  disgrâce  involved  also  in  min  and 
banishment  their  friends,  frequently  even  those  who 
held  ecclesiastical  dignities,  we  may  corne  to  some 
conclusion,  from  the  durabiHty  of  their  tenures,  of  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Norman  lords  in  Eng- 
iand. 

Odo,  Viceroy,  brother  to  the  Duke,  Count  Palatine 
of  Kent,  imprisoned  by  William.  Lands  confiscated 
by  Rufus. 
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Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  Cornwall,  governor  of 
Perensôy  Castle^  brother  to  tbe  Duke.  973  seig- 
niories. 

Mis  son  William  died  mutilated  in  prison.  His 
lands  confiscated  by  Rufus. 

Eudes,  Lord  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemesse^  balf 
brother  to  tbe  Duke,  died  in  prison.  Lands  confis» 
cated  by  Rufus. 

Qeoffrey,  Bishop  of  .Coutance.  248  manors,  be-* 
queatbed  to  bis  nepbew  Mowbray,  confiscated  by 
Rofus. 

Boger  Fitz-Osbome,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  tbe  Isle 
of  Wigbt.  Lands  confiscated  by  William:  died  in 
prison. 

William  Fitz-Osborne,  Lord  of  Breteuil.  No 
issue. 

Ralph  de  Gauder,  Earl  qf  Norfolk,  imprisoned 
during  tbe  life  of  William.  Lands  confiscated  :  died 
in  tbe  Holy  Land. 

Hugo  de  Grentmesnil,  Earl  of  Leicester,  governor 
of  Hampsbire.  Lands  confiscated  by  William.  Issue 
died  young. 

Humphrey  de  TeUeml,  Count  of  Hastings.  Lands 
confiscated  by  William. 

Rt^ert  D'Eu,  cousin  to  tbe  Duke,  emasculated  by 
Rufus.    No  issue. 

Ra^h  de  Warrenne,  298  manors,  confiscated  by 
Henry  on  bis  son  William. 

Mowbray,  Earl  of  NorthumberUmd,  died  in  prison. 
Lands  confiscated  by  Rufus. 
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Hugh  de  Goumey,  retired  to  a  convent.  His  heir, 
Girard^  having  do  inheritance  in  Ëngland^  went  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

Eustace  de  Boulogne,  Lands  confiscated  by 
Rufus. 

Robert  de  BeUême,    Lands  confiscated  by  Rufus. 

Alain  the  Red,  Count  of  Brittany.    No  issue. 

Robert  de  Molines,  banished  by  Henry.  No 
issue. 

Hugh  d*Avranche8,  Ëarl  of  Chester.  Brother^  son, 
and  grandsons  perished  in  the  Blanche  Nef  with  Wil- 
liam Adelin. 

Roger  de  Lacy,  185  manors.  Lands  confiscated  by 
Rufus. 

Walter  de  Treley,  extinct.     Henry  I. 

Quesnay,  extinct.     Henry  L,  or  soon  after. 

Hugh  de  Montfort,  114  manors  :  became  monk. 
Robert,  his  son,  banished  by  Henry  L,  died  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

William  Mollet,  Sheriff  of  York  ;  great  grants  in 
Suffblk  ;  confiscated  from  his  son  Robert  by  Henry  I. 

Bernard  de  Saint  Valéry  refused  ail  grants,  and  re- 
turned  with  his  followers  to  Normandy. 

miliam  de  Vieux  Pont,  killed  in  1085  ^Ord.  Fï^], 
or  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Pierre-sur-Dive.  {^Gal, 
Christ.^ 

Robert  de  Beaufou  and  his  sons  took  the  cowl,  and 
died  in  the  convent  of  Bec. 

WiUiam  Crispin,  84  manors.  His  son  Milon  died 
without  issue.     Henry  L 
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Robert  de  la  Haie,  Lord  of  Halnac.  His  son  had 
no  maie  issue. 

FitZ' Ernest,  killed  at  Hastings. 

R(dph  Tesson,  killed  at  Hastings. 

Engenulfe  de  V Aigle,  killed  at  Hastings. 

As  it  will  correct  an  error  into  which  many 
esteemed  authors  hâve  fallen,  I  will  only  add,  that 
neither  •  Ralph  de  Tancarville  nor  his  sons  accom- 
panied  William  to  Ëngland  ;  neither  did  Martel, 
Count  d'Anjou,  Roger  de  Montgomeri  Néel  St.  Sau- 
veur, Harcourt,  nor  Roger  de  Beaumont  If  Ralph 
de  Main  were  at  Hastings  is  doubtful. 

How  little  William,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  held  England  by  Norman  influence,  or  rathcr 
how  exterminated  it  was  in  that  country,  is  proved 
by  Rufus, — ^being  accepted  by  the  English, — at  once 
mounting  the  throne,  contrary  to  the  interests,  and 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Ëarls  of  Kent, 
Comwall,  Northumberland,  Shrewsbury,  Holdernesse, 
Clare,  Lacy,  and  the  principal  Norman  lords,  whose 
power  he  everywhere  overthrew,  and  drove  them 
and  their  forces,  with  aid  sent  from  Normandy,  back 
in  defeat  and  disgrâce  ;  invaded  Normandy,  held  the 
Duke  long  in  subjection  to  him,  and  finally  possessed 
himself  of  the  duchy.  Throughout  his  dominions 
English  familles  regained  their  ascendency  ;  and  the 
fashions  of  his  court  were  obsequiously  embraced  at 
Rouen.  Henry,  in  the  same  manner,  often  a  fugitive 
in  Normandy,  received  by  the  English  party,  invades 
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and  poMesses  himself  of  Neustria,  makes  Robert  cap- 
tive in  bis  own  dominions,  and  sends  him,  and  such 
of  the  principal  Norman  lords  as  he  (deases,  in  chains 
to  Ëngland.  The  Norman  barons  S  it  therefore  ap- 
pears,  so  far  from  maintaining  any  durable  power  in 
England,  possessed  none  at  home^.  Tbe  effort  to 
support  William  in  bis  claim  to  tbe  beirdom  of 
Edward,  bad  utterly  exbausted  tbem  and  tbe  country, 
wbicb  gave  up  tbe  gbost  in  tbe  struggle.  On  tbe  day 
William  sailed  for  Pevensey  ends  tbe  bistory  of  Nor- 
mandy  ;  after  wbicb  it  was  overrun  by  England  or 
France,  as  tbe  cupidity  and  power  of  tbe  sovereigns 
of  eitber  kingdom  led  tbem  to  désire  its  possession. 
Tbe  ambition  of  tbe  son  of  Ariette  to  legitimatize  bis 
parenty  to  Saint  Edward,  and  to  adom  bis  brows 

>  Former  English  heralds  and  genealogists,  from  idleness, 
or  a  mistaken  vanity,  despised  by  the  Welch  and  Irisli,  on 
[and  frequently  without]  the  slightest  possible  dérivation,  or 
approximation  of  name  or  armoriai  bearings,  forthwith 
grafted  any  one  they  had  the  handllng  of,  on  some  Norman 
stock,  without  troubling  themselves  to  carry  their  labours  to 
an  investigation  of  any  claims  of  kindred  to  the  &r  more  an- 
cient  and  honourable  indigenous  nobility.  Tides  also,  as 
Albemarle,  Percy,  Manvers,  Rivers,  &c,  often  mislead  our 
ears,  though  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Arnold, 
Ivost,  Van  Keppel,  Smithson,  Meadows,  Pitt,  &c. 

'  Strikingly,  proved  in  the  Count  d'Anjou's  triumphant 
progress  through  the  country. 
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with  the  crown  of  England,  stained  ber  soil  with 
much  of  her  beat  blood,  and  cost  to  Normandy  that 
independence  '  wbicb  sbe  had  not  ingloriously  main- 
tained  for  a  bundred  and  fifty  years. 

Page  97,  Vol.  II.    (48.)— il.D.  1084. 

Fragment  of  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to  William,  on 
tbe  imprisonment  of  tbe  Bisbop  of  Bayeux  bis  brotber. 
MS.  Cod,  Bib,  Nat„  Paris. 

**  Gregorius  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  Guil- 
lelmo  Régi  Anglorum  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem.  Communia  amor  et  sincera  devotio  quam 
erga  B.  Petrum  apostolum  gerimus,  ex  longo  jam 
tempore  in  ter  nos  amicitiam  junxit  ;  atque  adeô  in- 
vicem  inde  magis  convaluit,  quia  et  ego  te  prse  cœteris 
tui  ordinis  apostolicse  sedi  devotum  animadverti,  et 
tna  me  claritudo  inter  aliquos  prsedecessores  tuos 


^  That  Normandy  was  an  independent  state  will  bardly 
be  controvertedi  on  the  ground,  that  the  kîngs  of  France 
claimed  homage  as  lords  paramount;  and  that,  excepting 
during  the  troubles  at  the  commencement  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  Outremer,  and  of  Henry  T.,  it  was  never  free  fh>m 
the  direct  interférence  and  troops  of  the  kings  of  France  ; 
who,  as  circumstances  called  fbrth,  appointed  goyemors  to 
Rouen  and  the  principal  cities,  held  the  person  of  the  Duke 
in  prison,  or  in  tutelage,  or  invaded  the  territory. 
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[fqu,  meos]  circa  honorem  apostolicœ  sedis  credidit 
ampUùs  sndasse.  Denique  cum  in  malis  moribos 
idem  velle  et  nolle  perniciosam  saepe  factionem  con- 
fîciet,  consequens  videtnr,  ut  in  bonis  rébus  idem 
studium  animique  desiderium,  diverso  quamlibet 
spatio  terrarum  disjunctos,  in  uno  dilectionis  glutino 
copulet.  Verùm  licet  qusedam  regiae  potestates  non 
modicum  doleant,  et  in  nos  saepissimè  murmurent  se 
quodammodo  contemni  ;  et  conquerantur  se  non  sic 
ab  apostolicâ  sede  diligi,  nec  ita  factis  aut  sermonibus 
per  nos  honorari,  minime  tamen  nos  pœuitet,  nec 
deinceps^  Deo  favente,  pœnitebit.  Speramus  etenim 
celsitudinis  tuae  industriam,  in  eadem  sanctœ  ecclesise 
devotione  justitiaeque  studio  semper  mansuram,  ac  in 
melius  etiam  opitulante  Domino^  de  caetero  ditan- 
dam.  Unde  merito  nos  oportet  in  ejusdem  dilectionis 
tenore  perseverare^  immo  per  diuturnitatem  tempo- 
rum,  crescentibus  meritis  magis  ac  magis  excrescere. 
Unum  tamen  interea  nos  tangit,  et  tangendo  angustat  ; 
atque  inter  regalium  tuarum  virtutum  insignia  monu- 
menta  laetitiam  in  amico  corde  violenter  obnubilât^ 
videlicet  quôd  in  capiendo  germanum  tuum  Ëpiscopum, 
non  sicut  decuit  propriae  honestati  prospiciens^  sed 
saecularem  cautelam  et  rationem  divinœlegi  praeponens, 
sacerdotalem  reverentiam  minus  vigilanter  attendisti  ; 
et  quidem  non  latere  tuam  prudentiam  credimus 
scriptum  esse  [quod  de  sacerdotibus  maxime  oportet 
intelligi]  '  Qui  vos  tangit^  tangit  pupillam  oculi 
mei;'  et  alibi,  '  Nolite  tangere  Christos  meos;'  et 
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quod  Dominus  ipse  sacerdotibus,  licet  parvis  et  valde 
indignis,  honorem  déferre  non  sit  dedignatus.  Quam 
rem  piae  memoriae  Constantinus,  praBcipuus  videlicet 
Imperator,  intelligens^  in  Nicaena  synodo  nullam  in 
Ëpiscopos  ab  ipsis  etiam  Ëpiscopis  accusationem 
voluit  suscipere,  nullumque  contra  eos  judicium  prœ- 
sumpsit  inferre,  dicens  :  '  Vos  Dei  estis,  à  vero  Deo 
constitutif  ideo  non  oportet  ut  nos  homines  Deos 
prsesumamus  judicare.'  Quanta  etiam  sit  sacerdotii 
dignitas,  quantaque  sublimitas  Ëpiscopalis,  B.  Ambro- 
sius  doctor,  scilicet  eximius,  vestram  doceat  magni- 
tudinem,  vestramque  instruat  prudentiam,  in  Pasto- 
rali  suo  sic  ponens  :  '  Honor  igitur  patris  et  sub- 
limitas Ëpiscopalis  nuUis  poterit  comparationibus 
adaequari;  si  regum  fulgori  compares  et  principum 
diademati,  longé  erit  inferius  quam  ci  plumbi  metal- 
lum  ad  auri  fulgorem  compares  ....'"  [caetera  de« 
sunt]. 

Page  98,  Vol.  IL     (40.) 

Fragment  of  a  letter  from  Pope  Gregory  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  on  tbe  imprisonment  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  by  bis  brotber  William,  King  of 
tbe  English,  Duke  of  Normandy  : — 

*'  Gregorius  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  di- 
lecto  in  Cbristo,  fratri  Lugdunensi  Archiepiscopo, 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  .  Ad  notitiam 
tuam  pervenisse  non  dubitamus  qualiter  Anglorum 
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Rex  in  fratrem  et  co-episcopum  nostrum  Bajocensem 
contra  fas  et  honestum  ausos  est  manum  mittere, 
eumque  contra  régiam  modestiam,  reverentiamque 
sacerdotalem  impudenter  captum,  et  impudentiùs  ad- 
hue  in  custodia  .  .  .  ."  [plura  non  habet  membrana 
lacera]. 


Page  216,  Vol.  IL     (48.) 

The  following  epitapb,  written  by  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop  of  York,  was  engraved  in  a  sheet  of  gold  on 
William's  tomb  : — 

"  Qui  rexit  rigidos  Normannos,  atque  Britannos 

AudacUer  vicU,  fortUer  obtinuit, 
Et  Canomensit  virtute  coercuU  ensit  : 
Rex  magnui  pcurvdjacet  hdc  GuiUelmut  in  urnâ, 

St^cit  et  magno  parva  domus  domino. 
Ter  teptem  gradibus  te  wtlverai  atquê  duobus 

Firginit  in  gretnio  Pkœbus,  et  sic  obiit,** 


Page  161.     (490 

On  the  tomb  of  Queen  Matilda  was  sculptured  her 
statue,  as  large  as  life,  omamented  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Engraved  in  gold  was  the  following 
epitaph  : — 


"  Egngii  pukhri  Itgit  hxc  ttructura  lepulehri 
MaribHi  buignem,  gtrmen  regiàe,  MathUdam  : 
Dux  Flandrila  pater,  hiac  exalilU  Adala  maUr  i 
Frattcorum  gentù  Robertifilia  régis 
Et  toroT  HfKTÏcl,  regali  itdt  potiti  ; 
Régi  magnificB  GaiUelmajancla  viarilo, 
Praieittem  ledem  recenier  feàt,  el  adeia 
Tara  multû  lerrù,  quam  muUit  nhu  honeitis 
A  K  ditatam,  se  pnxttrtmie  diiatam. 
Hac  coiUBÎatrix  mopum,  pietati»  amatrâf 
Gatis  diipetuU,  paaper  libi,  dieei  igetiii, 
Htc  infinité  petiU  cormtTlia  vitm 
In  prima  ncntU,  potl  primmaf  luce  Nomabrit.** 


\ 


